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THE LADIES LINDORES.—PART VIII. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


THe summer went over without 
any special incident. August and 
thé grouse approached, or rather 
the Twelfth approached, August 
having already come. Every bit 
of country not arable or clothed 
with pasture, was purple and brill- 
iant with heather; and to stand 
ander the columns of the fir-trees 
on a hillside, was to be within such 
a world of “murmurous sound” 
as you could scarcely attain even 
under the southern limes, or by 
the edge of the sea. The hum of 
the bees among the heather—the 
warm luxurious sunshine streaming 
over that earth-glow of heather- 
bells—what is there more musical, 
more complete? These hot days 
are rare, and the sportsman does not 
esteem them much; but when they 
come, the sun that floods the warm 
soil, the heather that glows back 
again in endless warmth and bloom, 
the bees that never intermit their 
hum “numerous” as the lips of 
any poet, the wilder mystic note 
that answers from the boughs of 
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the scattered firs, make up a har- 
mony of sight and sound to which 
there are few parallels. So Lord 
Millefleurs thought when he climb- 
ed up the hill above Dalrulzian, 
and looking down on the other 
side, saw the sea of brilliant moor- 
land, red and purple and golden, 
with gleams here and there of 
the liveliest green,—fine knolls of 
moss upon the gray-green of the 
moorland grass. He declared it 
was “a new experience,” with a 
little lisp, but a great deal of feel- 
ing. Lady Lindores and Edith 
were of the party with John 
Erskine. They had lunched at 
Dalrulzian, and John was showing 
his poor little place with a some- 
what rueful civility to the Duke of 
Lavender’s son. Millefleurs was all 
praise and admiration, as a visitor 
ought to be; but what could he 
think of the handful of a place, 
the small house, the little wood, 
the limited establishment? They 
had been recalling the Eton days, 
when John was, the little Mar- 
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quis declared, far too kind a fag- 
master. “For I must have been 
a little wretch,” said the little fat 
man, folding his hands with an- 
ng seriousness and simplicity. 

dy Lindores, who had once 
smiled at his absurdities with such 
genial liking, could not bear them 
now, since she had taken up the 
idea that Edith might be a duch- 
ess. She glanced at her daughter 
to see how she was taking it, and 
was equally indignant with Mille- 
fleurs for making himself ridiculous, 
and with Edith for laughing. “I 
have no doubt you were the best 
fag that ever was,” she said. 

“Dear Lady Lindores! always 
so geod and so kind,” said Mille- 
fleurs, clasping his little fat hands. 
“No, dearest lady, I was a little 
brute; I know it. To be kicked 


every day would have been the 
right thing for me—and Erskine, 


if I recollect right, had an energetic 
toe upon occasions, but not often 
enough. Boys are brutes in gen- 
eral:—with the exception of Rin- 
toul, who, I have no doubt, was a 
little angel. How could he be any- 
thing else, born in such a house?” 

“If you think Lindores has so 
good an effect, Rintoul was not 
born there,” she said, laughing, 
but half vexed, for she had not 
indeed any idea of being laughed 
at in her turn, and she was aware 
that she had never thought Rintoul 
an angel. But Lord Millefleurs 
went on serious] y— 

“Rintoul wiil despise me very 
much, and _ so, probably, will 
Erskine; but I do not mean to 
go out to-morrow. I take the op- 
portunity here of breaking the 
news. If it is as fine as this, I 
shall come out here (if you will let 
me) and lie on this delicious heather, 
watch you strolling forth, and listen 
to the crack of the guns. No; I 
don’t object to it on principle. I 
like grouse, and I suppose that’s 
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the best way to kill them, if you 
will take so much trouble; but 
for me, it is not my way of enjoy- 
ment. I was not made to beg 
son of civilization. Do not laugh, 
Lady Edith, please; you hurt my 
feelings. If you take luncheon to 
the sportsmen anywhere, I will go 
with you: unless you, as I suppose 
you will, despise me too.” 

“T don’t think it is such a noble 
thing to shoot birds, Lord Mille 
fleurs.” 

“ But yet you don’t dislike 
grouse—and it must be killed 
somehow,” said Jobn, somewhat 
irritated, as was natural, 

“My dear fellow, I don’t find 
fault with you. I see your posi- 
tion perfectly. It is a thing you 
have always done. It is an occu- 
pation, and at the same time an 
excitement, a pleasure. I have 
felt the same thing in California 
with the cattle. But it doesn’t 
amuse me, and I am not a great 
shot. I will help to carry your 
luncheon, if Lady Lindores will 
let me, and enjoy the spectacle of 
so many healthy happy persons 
who feel that they have earned 
their dinner. All that I sympa 
thise in perfectly. You will ex- 
cuse me saying dinner,” said Mil- 
lefleurs, with pathos. “When we 
got our food after a morning’s 
work we always called it dinner. 
In many things I have quite re- 
turned to civilisation; but there 
are some particulars still in which 
I slip—forgive me. May we sit 
down here upon the heather and_ 
tell stories? I had a reputation 
once in that way. You would not 
care for my stories, Lady Edith; 
you know them all by heart. Now 
this is what I call delightful,” said 
little Millefleurs, arranging himself 
carefully upon the heather, and 
taking off his hat. “You would 
say it is lovely, if you were an 
American.” 
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“Do you mean the moor? I 
think it is very lovely, with all the 
heather and the gorse, and the burns 
and the bees. Out of Scotland, 
is there anything like it?” Edith 
said. 

“Oh yes, in several places; but 
it is not the moor, it is the mo- 
ment. It is lovely tosit here. Itis 
lovely to enjoy one’s self, and have 
a good time, Society is becoming 
very American,” said Millefleurs. 
“There are so many about. They 
are more piquant than any other 
foreigners. French has become 
absurd, and Italian pedantic;, but 
it is amusing to talk a foreign lan- 
guage which is in English words, 
don’t you know.” 

“You are to come back with 
them to dinner, Mr. Erskine,” Lady 
Lindores said. She thought it bet- 
ter, notwithstanding her prevail- 
ing fear that Millefleurs would be 
absurd, to leave him at liberty to 
discourse to Edith, as he loved to 
discourse. “I hope you are going 
to have a fine day. The worst is, 
you will all be so tired at night you 
will not have a word to bestow upon 
any one.” 

“T have not too many at any 
time,” said John, with a glance, 
which he could not make quite 
friendly, at the visitor—who was 
flowing blandly on with his lisp, 
with much gentle demonstration, 
like a chemical operator or a pres- 
tidigitateur, with his plump hands. 
Our young man was not jealous as 
yet, but a little moved with envy 
—being not much of a talker, as he 
confessed—of Mitlefleurs’s fluency. 
But he had thrown himself at 
Edith’s feet, and in this position 
felt no bitterness, nor would have 
changed places with any one, espe- 
cially as now and then she would 
give him a glance in which there 
was a secret communication and 
mirthful comment upon the other 
who occupied the foreground. Lady 
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Lindores preferred, however, that 
he should talk to her and withdraw 
his observation from her daughter. 
Reluctantly, against the grain, she 
was beginning in her turn to plot 
and to scheme. She was ashamed 
of herself, yet, having once taken 
up the plan, it touched her pride 
that it should be carried out. 

“T have always found you had 
words enough whenever you wished 
to say them,” she said. ‘“ Perhaps 
you will tell me everybody has that. 
And Lord Lindores tells me you 
don’t do yourself justice, Mr. Ers- 
kine. He says you speak very well, 
and have such a clear head. I 
think,” she added with a sigh, “ it 
is you who ought to be in Parlia- 
ment, and not Rintoul.” 

“That is past thinking of,” John 
said, with a little heightened colour. 
He thought so himself; but neither 
could the party bear a divided in- 
terest, nor had he himself any influ- 
ence to match that of Lord Lindores.. 

“ You are going to Tinto on Tues- 
day,” said Lady Lindores, “ with 
the rest? Do you know, Mr. 
Erskine, my boy has never met his. 
brother-in-law since that evening 
here, when some words passed. [ 
never could make out what they 
were. Not enough to make a 
quarrel of? not enough to disturb 
Carry 

“T do not think so. 


It was only 
a—momentary impatience,” John 
said. 

“ Mr. Erskine, I am going to ask 


you a great favour. It is if you 
would keep in Rintoul’s company, 
keep by him; think, in a family 
how dreadful it would be if any 
quarrel sprang up. The visit will 
not lastlong. If you will keep your 
eye upon him, keep between him’ 
and temptation - 

John could not help smiling. 
The position into which he was 
being urged, as a sort of governor 
to Rintoul, was entirely absurd 
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to his own consciousness. “You 
smile,” cried Lady Lindores, eager- 
ly; “you think what right has this 
woman to ask so much? Iam not 
even a very old friend.” 

“Tam langhing at the idea that 
Rintoul should be under my con- 
trol; he is more a man of the world 
than I am.” 

“ Yes,” said his mother, doubt- 
fully, “that is true. He is dread- 
fully worldly in some ways; but, 
Mr. Erskine, | wonder if you will 
disapprove of me when I say it has 
been a comfort to me to find him 
quite boyish and impulsive in 
others? He is prudent — about 
Edith for example.” 

“ About — Lady Edith?’ John 
said, faltering, with alook of intense 
surprise and anxiety on his face. 

There is no doubt that Lady Lin- 
dores was herself a most imprudent 
woman, She gave him a quick 
sudden glance, reddened, and then 
looked as suddenly at the other 
group: Millefleurs, flowing forth in 
placid talk, with much eloquent 
movement of his plump hands, 
and Edith listening, with a smile on 
ther face which now and then seemed 
weady to overflow into laughter. 
She betrayed herself and all the 
family scheme by this glance,— 
so sudden, so unintentional, —the 
action of one entirely unskilled 
in the difficult art of deception. 
John’s glance followed her’s with a 
sudden shock and pang of dismay. 
He had not thought of it before; 
now in a moment he seemed to see it 
all. It was an unfortunate moment 
too; for Edith was slightly leaning 
forward, looking at her companion 
with a most amiable and friendly 
aspect, almost concealing, with the 
forward stoop of her pretty figure, 
the rotund absurdity of his. She 
smiled, yet she was listening to him 
with all the absorbed attention of a 
Desdemona; and the little brute had 
so much to say for himself! The 
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blood all ran away from John’s 
healthful countenance to replenish 
his heart, which had need of it jn 
this sudden and most unlooked-for 
shock. Lady Lindéres saw the 
whole, and shared the shock of the 
discovery, which to her was double, 
for she perceived in the same mo- 
ment that she had betrayed herself, 
and saw what John’s sentiments 
were. Some women’ divine such 
feelings from their earliest rise— 
foresee them, indeed, before they 
come into existence, and are pre 
pared for the emergencies that must 
fodow; but there are some who 
are always taken by surprise. She, 
too, became pale with horror and 
dismay. She ought to have fore- 
seen it—she ought to have guarded 
against it; but before she had so 
much as anticipated such a danger, 
here it was! 

“T mean,” she faltered, “that 
she should— meet only the best 
people, go to the best houses—and 
that sort of thing; even that she 
should be perfectly dressed ; he goes 
so far as that,” she said, with an un- 
easy laugh. 

John did not make any reply, 
He bowed his head slightly, that 
was all, He found himself, indeed, 
caught in such a whirlpool of 
strange emotion, that he could not 
trust his voice, nor even his thoughts, 
which were rushing headlong on each 
other’s heels like horses broken loose, 
and were altogether beyond his con- 
trol. 

“But he is himself as impulsive 
as a boy,” cried the unlucky mother, 
rushing into the original subject 
with no longer any very clear per- 
ception what it was; “and Mr. 
Torrance’s manner, you know, is 
sometimes—offensive to a sensitive 

erson. He does not mean it,” she 
added hurriedly ; “ people have such 
different degrees of perception.” 

“Yes—people have very differ- 
ent degrees of perception,” said 
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Jobn, dreamily; he did not mean 
it as a reproach. It was the only 
observation that occurred to him; 
his mind was in too great a turmoil 
to be able to form any idea, To 
think he had never budged from 
his place at her feet, and that all in 
a moment this should have hap- 
pened! He felt as if, like a man 
in a fairy tale, he had been sud- 
denly carried off from the place in 
which he was, and was_ hearing 
voices and seeing visions from some 
dull distance, scarcely knowing 
what they meant. 

Meanwhile Millefleurs purled on 
like the softest little stream, 
smooth English brooklet, without 
breaks or boulders. He was never 
tired of talking, and himself was his 
genial theme. “I am aware that I 
am considered egoistical,” he said. 
“T talk of things I am acquainted 
with. Now, you know most things 
better than I do—oh yeth! women 
are much better educated nowadays 
than men; but my limited experi- 
ences are, in their way, original. I 
love to talk of what I know. Then 
my life over yonder was such fun. 
If I were to tell you what my mates 
called me, you would adopt the 
name ever after by way of laugh- 
ing at me: but there was no ridi- 
cule in their minds.” 

“T hope you don’t think I would 
take any such liberty, Lord Mille- 
fleurs.” 

“It would be no liberty; it 
would be an honour. I wish you 
would do it. They called me 
Tommy over there. Now, my re- 
spectable name is Julian. Imagine 
what a downfall. I knew you 
would laugh: but they meant no 
harm. I acknowledge myself that 
it was very appropriate. When a 
man has the misfortune to be plump 
and not very tall—I am aware that 
is a pretty way of putting it; but 
then, you don’t expect me to describe 
my personal appearance in the 


coarsest terms—it is so natural to 
call him Tommy. I was the nurse 
when any of them were ill. You 
have no notion how grateful they 
were, these rough fellows. They 
used to curse me, you know—that 
was their way of being civil—and 
ask where 1 had got such soft 
hands.” Here Millefleurs prodaced 
those articles, and looked at them 
with a certain tenderness. “I was 
always rather vain of my hands,” 
he said, with: the most childlike 
naiveté, “but never so much as 
when Jack and Tim d d them, 
in terms which I couldn’t repeat 
in a lady’s presence, and asked me 
where the something 1 had learned 
to touch a fellow like that? It oc- 
curred to me after that I might 
have studied surgery, and been of 
some use that way; but I was too 
old,” he said, a soft little sigh 
agitating his plump bosom—“ and 
then I have other duties. Fortune 
has been hard upon me,” he added, 
raising pathetically the eyes, which 
were like beads, yet which lan- 
guished and became sentimental as 
they turned upwards. It was when 
he spoke of Jack and Tim that 
Edith had looked at him so prettily, 
bending forward, touched by his 
tale; but now she laughed without 
concealment, with a frank outburst 
of mirth in which the little hero 
joined with great good-humour, 
notwithstanding the pathos in his, 
eyes. 

This pair were on the happiest» 
terms, fully understanding each 
other; but it was very different 
with the others, between whom con- . 
versation had wholly ceased. Lady | 
Lindores now drew her shawl round * 
her, and complained that it was 
getting chilly. “That is the worst 
of Scotland,” she said—*“ you can 
never trust the finest day. A* 
sharp wind will come round a cor- 
ner all in a moment and spoil your 
pleasure.” This was most unpro- 
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voked slander of the northern skies, 
which were beaming down upon her 
at the moment with the utmost 
brightness, and promising hours of 
sunshine; but after such a speech 
there was nothing to be done but 
to go down hill again to the house, 
where the carriage was waiting. 
John, who lingered behind to pull 
himself together after his downfall, 
found, to his great surprise, that 
Edith lingered too. But it seemed 
to him that he was incapable of 
saying anything to her. To point 
the contrast between himself and 
Millefleurs .by a distracted silence, 
that, of course, was the very thing 
to do to take away any shadow of 
a chance he might still have! But 
he had no chance. What possi- 
bility was there that an obscure 
country gentleman, who had never 
done anything to distinguish him- 
self, should be able to stand fora 
moment against the son of a rich 
duke, a marquis, a millionaire, and 
a kind of little hero to boot, who 
had been very independent and 
original, and made himself a certain 
reputation, though it was one of 
which some people might be afraid ? 
There was only one thing in which 
he was Millefleurs’s superior, but 
that was the meanest and poorest 
of all. John felt inclined to burst 
out into savage and brutal laughter 
at those soft curves and flowing 
outlines, as the little man, talking 
continuously, as he had talked to 
Edith, walked on in front with 
her mother. The impulse made 
him more and more ashamed of 
himself, and yet he was so mean as 
to indulge it, feeling himself a cad, 
and nothing else. Edith laughed 
too, softly, under her breath. But 
she said quickly—“ We should not 
laugh at him, Mr. Erskine. He is 
a very good little man. He has 
done more than all of us put to- 
gether. They called him Tommy 
in America,” said the traitress, with 


another suppressed laugh. John 
was for a moment softened by the 


“we” with which she began, and 


the gibe with which she ended, 
But his ill-humour and jealous rage 
were too much for him. 

“He is Marquis of Millefleurs, 
and he will be Duke of Lavender,” 
he said, with an energy which was 
savage, trampling down the tough 
heather under his feet. 

Edith turned and looked at him 
with astonished eyes. It was a 
revelation to her also, though for 
the first moment she scarcely knew 
of what. “Do you think it is for 
that reason we like him, Mr. 
Erskine? How strange!” she said, 
and turned her eyes away with a 
proud movement of her head, full 
of indignation and scorn. John 
felt himself the pettiness and 
petulance of which he had been 
guilty; but he was very unhappy, 
and it seemed to him impossible to 
say or do anything by which he 
might get himself pardoned. So 
he walked along moodily by her 
side, saying nothing, while Lord 
Millefleurs held forth just a few 
steps in advance. Edith bent for- 
ward to hear what he was saying, 
in the continued silence of her 
companion, and this was a re- 
newed draught of wormwood and 
gall to John, though it was his 
own fault. It was with relief that 
he put the ladies into their car- 
riage, and saw them drive away, 
though this relief was changed 
into angry impatience when he 
found that Millefleurs lingered with 
the intention of walking, and evi- 
dently calenlated upon his company. 
The little Marquis, indeed, took his 
arm with friendly ease, and turned 
him with gentle compulsion towards 
the avenue. “You are going to 
walk with me,” he said. ‘An ex- 
cellent thing in Scotland is that it 
is never too warm to walk, even for 
me. Come and talk a little. I 
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have been telling tales about my- 
self. I have not heard anything 
of you. The first is such an casy 
subject. One has one’s little ex- 
periences, which are different from 
any one else’s; and wherever there 
are kind women you find your 
audience, don’t you know?” 

“No, I don’t know,” said John, 
abruptly. “It never occurs to me 
to talk about myself. 1 can’t see 
what interest anybody can have in 
things that happen to me. Besides, 
few things do happen for that 
matter,” he added, in an undertone, 

“My dear fellow,” said Mille- 
fleurs, “I don’t want to appear to 
teach you, who are a man of much 
more intelligence than I. But that 
ith a mithtake, I must say it. You 
can always talk best on the subject 
you know best. Don’t you find it 
a great difference coming here after 
knocking about the world? Yes, I 
feel it; but society is quite fresh 
to me, as fresh as California while 
it lasts. Then I have had my eyes 
opened as to my duties. My father 
and mother are as kind as possible. 
A friend of mine tells me, and I am 
partly convinced, that to keep them 
comfortable is my chief business. 
You are of that opinion too? there 
is much to be said forit. It be- 
longs to civilisation; but so long as 
civilisation lasts, perhaps And 
sol am going to marry and range 
myself,” Millefleurs said, with his 
air of ineffable  self-satisfaction, 
turning up the palms of his fat 
pink-tinged hands. 

“Really!” John cried, with faint 
derision, feeling as if this innocent 
exclamation were an oath. “And 
the lady?’ he added, with a still 
more fierce laugh. 

Millefleurs gave his arm a little 
squeeze. “Not settled yet,” he 
said—*“ not settled yet. I have 
seen a great many. ‘There are so 
many pretty persons in society. 
If any one of them would ask me, 
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I have no doubt I should be per- 
fectly happy; but choice is always 
disagreeable. In America also,” he 
added, with some pathos, “there 
are many very pretty persons: and 
they like a title. The field is very 
wide. Let us take an easier sub- 
ject. Is Beaufort coming to you ?” 

“ His answer is very enigmatical,” 
said John. “I donot know whether 
he means to come or not.” 

“He is enigmatical,” said Mille- 
fleurs. ‘“ He isthe queerest fellow. 
What is the connection between 
him and the family here?” 

This question took John entirely 
by surprise. It was so sudden, 
both in form and meaning. He 
had expected his companion, before 
he paused, to go'on for at least five 
minutes more. He hesitated in 
spite of himself. 

“There is no connection that I 
know of between him and the fam- 
ily here.” 

“Oh yes, yes, there is,” said 
Millefleurs, with gentle pertinacity ; 
“think a minute. Erskine, my dear 
fellow, forgive me, but you must 
have Beaufort here. If he is not 
near me, he will lose the confidence 
of my papa—who will think Beau- 
fort is neglecting his precious son. I 
speak to you with perfect freedom, 
Beaufort and I understand each 
other. I am in no need of a 
governor, but he is in want of a 
protégé. Don’t you see? By this 
arrangement everything is made 
comfortable. Beaufort understands 
me. He knows that control is a 
mistake in my case. He found me 
and brought me home, because I 
was already on my way: he keeps 
me from harm—for what vou call 
harm has no attraction for me, 
don’t you know. It is only my 
curiosity that has to be kept in 
check, and at present J have plenty 
to occupy that; but my father 
does not understand all this. Minds 
of that generation are a little lim- 
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ited, don’t you know. They don’t 
see so clearly as one would wish 
them to see. If Beaufort is long 
away from me, he will think I 
am in danger,—that I may bolt 
again. Also, it will interfere with 
Beaufort’s prospects, which the 
Duke is to take charge of ——” 

“ But this seems to me rather— 
not quite straightforward on Beau- 
fort’s part,” said John. 

At this little Millefleurs shrugged 
his plump shoulders. “It is per- 
mitted to humour our elders,” he 
said. “It pleases them and it does 
no one any harm. . Beaufort, don’t 
you know, is not a fellow to walk 
alone. He is clever and all that; 
but he will never do anything by 
himself. Between him and me it 
suits very well. So, to save the 
Duke’s feelings and to help Beaufort 
on, you must stretch a point and 
have him here. It will be thought 
he is watching over me at a little 
distance like the sweet little cherub, 
don’t you know, in the song. 
What objection have they got to 
seeing him here ?” 

“None that I know of,” said 
John steadily, turning his face to 
the other side to escape the scrutiny 
of those small black bead-like eyes. 

“Oh come, come, come!” said 
little Millefleurs, remonstrating 
yet coaxing, patting him lightly 
on the arm, “one sees it must 
have been one of the daughters. 
It will do no harm to tell me. 
Am I such an ignorant? These 
things are happening every day. Is 
it this one here ? a 

“What are you thinking of?” 
cried John, angrily. ‘Lady Edith 
was only a child.” 

“Ah! then it was the other 
one,” Millefleurs said, seriously ; 
“that suits me better. It would 
have been a trifle ridiculous—Beau- 
fort might keep in the background 
if there is any reason for it: but 
we must really think of the Duke. 
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He will be in a state of mind, 
don’t you know, and so will my 
mother. They will think I haye 
bolted again.” 

“And when is it,” said John 
satirically, for he was sick at heart 
and irritable in the discove 
which he had made, “that Bean- 
fort’s mission is to be accomplished, 
and the Duke to fulfil his hopes?” 

Millefleurs laughed a soft rich 
laugh, not loud. “My dear fel- 
low,” he said, “that is when J 
marry, don’t you know. That is 
my occupation now in the world. 
When I have a wife, the other will 
be off duty. I am much interested 
in my occupation at present. It 
brings so many specimens of hu- 
manity under one’s eyes, So dif- 
ferent—for women are just as 
different as men, though you don’t 
think so perhaps. It might make 
a man vain,” he said, turning out 
his pink-tinged palm, “to see how ° 
many fair creatures will take notice 
of him; but then one remembers 
that it was not always so, and that 
takes one down again. In Cali- 
fornia I was liked, I am proud to 
say, but not admired. It was, per- 
haps, more amusing. But I must 
not be ungrateful: for life every- 
where is very entertaining. And 
here are fresh fields and pastures 
new,” said the little man. ‘ When 
you have a pursuit, every new place 
is doubly interesting. It does not 
matter whether you are hunting or 
botanising or , & pursuit gives 
interest to all things. Now is the 
time for the country and rural 
character. I sometimes think it is 
that which will suit me best.” 

“Then I suppose you are on a 
tour of inspection, and one of our 
country young ladies may have the 
honour of pleasing you,” said John, 
somewhat fiercely. His companion, 
looking up in his face with depre- 
cating looks, patted his arm as a 
kind of protest. 
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“Don’t be brutal, Erskine,” he 
said with his little lisp; “such 
things are never said.” John 
would have liked to take him in 
his teeth and shake him as a dog 
does, so angry was he, and furious, 
But little Milleflears meant no 
harm. He drew his old school- 
fellow along with him, as long as 
John’s civility held out. Then, to 
see him strolling along with his 
little hat pushed on the top of his 
little round head, and all the 
curves of his person repeating the 
lines of that circle! John stopped 
to look after him with a laugh 
which he could scarcely restrain so 
long as Millefleurs was within hear- 
ing. It was an angry laugh, though 
there was nothing in the young 
man to give occasion for it. There 
was nothing really in him that was 
contemptible, for to be plump is 
not an offence by any code. But 
‘John watched him with the fierce- 
est derision going along the coun- 
try road with his cane held in two 
fingers, his hat curling in the 
brim, his locks curling the other 
way. And this was the man whom 
even Lady Lindores—even she, a 
woman so superior to worldly mo- 
tives—condescended to scheme 
about. And Edith? was it pos- 
sible that she, too—even she? 
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Everything seemed to have turned 
to bitterness in John’s soul. Tinto 
before him in the distance, with 
its flaunting flag, gave emphasis to 
the discovery he had made. For 
mere money, nothing else, one had 
been sacrificed. The other, was 
she to be sacrificed, too? Was 
there nothing but wealth to be 
thought of all the world over, even 
by the best people, by women with 
every tender grace and gift? When 
he thought of the part in the 
drama allotted to himself—to enter- 
tain Beaufort, who was the keeper 
of Millefleurs, in order that Mille- 
fleurs might be at liberty to follow 
his present pursuit, John burst into 
a laugh not much more melodious 
than that of Torrance. Beaufort 
and he could condole with each 
other. They could communicate, 
each to each, their several - dis- 
appointments. But to bring to 
the neighbourhood this man whom 
Carry dared not see, whom with 
such tragic misery in her face she 
had implored John to keep at a 
distance —and that it should be 
her parents who were bringing him 
in cold blood in order to advance 
their schemes for her sister—was 
it possible that anything so base or 
cruel could be? 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“The thing is that he must be 
brought to the point. I said so in 
town. He dangled after her all the 
season, and he’s dangled after her 
down here. The little beggar 
knows better than that. He knows 
that sharp people would never 
stand it. He is trusting to your 
country simplicity. When a man 
does not come to the point of his 
own accord, he must be Jed to it—or 
driven to it, for that matter,” said 
Rintoul. He was out of humour, 


poor fellow. He had gone astray 
in his own person. His disapprovab 
of his mother and of everybody 
belonging to him was nothing in 
comparison with his disapproval of 
himself. This put him out in every 
way; instead of making him toler- 
ant of the others who were no worse 
than himself, it made him rampant 
in his wisdom. If it was so that he 
could not persuade or force himself 
into the right way, then was it more 
and more necessary to persuade or 
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force other people. He took a high 
tone with Lady Lindores, all the 
more because he had discovered 
with astonishment, and a comical 
sort of indignation, that his mother 
had come over to his way of think- 
ing. He could not believe it to 
be possible at first, and afterwards 
this inconsistent young man had 
felt disgusted with the new accom- 
plice whom he had in his heart 
believed incapable of any such con- 
version. But such being the case, 
there was no need to ménager her 
susceptibilities. ‘Or driven to it,” 
he repeated with emphasis. “I 
shall not stand by, I promise you, 
and see my sister planté la , 

“You have used these words 
before, Rintoul, They disgust me, 
and they offend me,” said his mo- 
ther. “I will not be a party to 
anything of the kind. Those who 
do such things dishonour the girl 
—oh, far more than anything else 
can do, She does not care at all 
for him. Most likely she would 
refuse him summarily.” 

“ And you would let her—refuse 
a dukedom ?” cried Rintoul. 

“Refuse a—man whom _ she 
does not care for. What could I 
do? I should even like now, 
after all that has happened, that 
it should come to something; 
but if she found that she could 
not marry him, how could I in- 
terfere ?” 

* Jove! but I should interfere,” 
cried Rintoul, pacing up and down 
the room. “How could you help 
interfering? Would you suffer me 
to throw away all my prospects?” 
Here he paused, with a curious, 
half - threatening, half -deprecating 
look. Perhaps his mother would 
be one who would suffer him to 
sacrifice his prospects. Perhaps she 
would sympathise with him even in’ 
that wrong-doing. She was capable 
of it. He looked at her with 
mingled disdain and admiration. 
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She was a woman who was capable 
of applauding him for throwin 
himself away. What folly! a 
yet perhaps it was good to have 
a mother like that. But not for 
Edith, whose case was of an alto- 
gether different complexion from 
his own. He made a pause, and 
then he added in a slightly louder 
tone, being excited: “ But he must 
not be allowed to dangle on for 
ever. When a fellow follows a girl 
into the country he must mean 
something. You may take my word 
for that.” 

At this moment the handle of the 
door gave aslight clink; a soft step 
was audible. ‘“ Pardon me for dis- 
turbing you, dearest lady,” said the 
mellifluous voice of Millefleurs, 
The little Marquis had a foot which 
made no sound on the carpet. He 
was daintily attired, and all his 
movements were noiseless. He 
came upon these startled con- 
spirators like a ghost. “Send me 
away if I am de trop,” he said, clasp- 
ing his plump hands. “It is my 
hour of audience, but Rintoul has 
the first claim.” 

“Oh, I don’t want any audi- 
ence,” said Rintoul. He had ex- 
changed an anxious glance with his 
mother, and both had reddened in 
spite of themselves. Not to betray 
that you have been discussing some 
one who appears, while the words 
of criticism are still on your lips, is 
difficult at all times; and Rintoul, 
feeling confused and guilty, was 
anxious to give the interrupted 
conversation an air of insignificance. 
“My mother and I have no secrets. 
She is not so easy as the mothers in 
society,” he said, with a laugh. 

“No!” said Millefleurs, folding 
his -hands with an air of devotion. 
“T would not discuss the chronique 
scandaleuse, if that is what you 
mean, in Lady Lindores’s hearing. 
The air is pure here; it is like liv- 
ing out of doors. There isno des- 
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sous des cartes—no behind the 
scenes.” 

“What does the little beggar 
mean?” Rintoul said to himself, 
feeling red and uncomfortable. 
Lady Lindores took up her work, 
which was her flag of distress. She 
felt herself humiliated beyond de- 
scription. To think that she should 
be afraid of any one overhearing 
what she said or what her son had 
said to her! She felt her cheeks 
burn and tingle ; her needle trembled 
in her fingers; and then there en- 
sued a most uncomfortable pause. 
Had he heard what they. were 
saying? Rintoul did not go away, 
which would have been the best 
policy, but stood about, taking up 
books and throwing them aown 
again, and wearing, which was the 
last thing he wished to do, the air 
of a man disturbed in an important 
consultation. Asa matter of fact, 
his mind was occupied with two 


troublesome questions: the first, 
whether Millefleurs had overheard 


anything; the second, how he 
could himself get away. Mille- 
flevrs very soon perceived and 
partook this embarrassment. The 
phrase which had been uttered as 
he opened the door had reached 
his ear without affecting his mind 
for the first moment. Perhaps 
if he had not perceived the em- 
barrassment of the speaker he 
would not have given any weight 
to the words—“ When a fellow fol- 
lows ” Funny alliteration! he 
said to himself. And then he saw 
that the mother and son were greatly 
disturbed by his entrance. He was 
as much occupied by wondering 
what they could mean, as they were 
by wondering if he had heard. But 
he was the first to cut the difficulty. 
He said, “ Pardon me, dear lady, 
{ have forgotten something. 1’ll 
come back directly if you'll let 
me”—and went out. Certainly 
there had been some discussion 
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going on between mother and son. 
Perhaps Rintoul had got into debt, 
perhaps into love; both were things 
which occurred daily, and it was 
always best when such a subject 
had been started between parent 
and child that they should have 
it out. So he withdrew, but with 
that phrase still buzzing in his ears, 
‘* When a fellow follows ” It 
was a comical combination of words; 
he could not get rid of it, and pres- 
ently it began to disturb his mind. 
Instead of going to the library or 
any of the other rooms in the house, 
he went outside with the sensation 
of having something to reflect npon, 
though he could not be sure what it 
was, By-and-by the entire sentence 
came to his recollection. ‘“ Whena 
fellow follows a girl into the coun- 
try—but then, who is it that has 
followed a girl into the country ?— 
Rintoul ? *” This cost him about 
five minutes’ thought. Then little 
Millefleurs stopped short in the 
midst of the path, and clasped his 
hands against his plump bosom, 
and turned up his eyes to heaven. 
“Why! it is I! ” he said to 
himself, being more grammatical 
than most men in a state of agita- 
tion. He stood for a whole minute 
in this attitude, among the big 
blue-green araucarias which stood 
around. What a subject for a 
painter if there had been one at 
hand! It was honour confront- 
ing fate. He had not intended 
anything so serious. He liked, 
he would have said loved, the 
ladies of the house. He would 
not have hesitated anywhere to 
give full utterance to this senti- 
ment: and to please his father, 
and to amuse himself, he was 
consciously on the search for some 
one who might be suitable for 
the vacant post of Marchioness 
of Millefleurs. And he had 
thought of Edith in that capacity 
—certainly he had thought of her. 
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So had he thought of various other 
young ladies in society, turning 
over their various claims. But it 
had not occurred to him to come 
to any sudden decision, or to think 
that necessary. As he stood there, 
however, with his eyes upraised, 
invoking aid from that paternal 
Providence which watches over 
marquises, a flood of light spread 
over the subject and all its acces- 
sories. Though he had not thought 
of them, he knew the prejudices 
of society; and all that Rintoul 
had said about leaving a girl planté 
la was familiar to him. ‘ When a 
fellow follows” (absurd alliteration ! 
said Millefleurs, with his lisp, to 
himself) “a girl into the country, he 
muth mean thomething——” and 
once more he clasped his hands 
and pressed them to his breast. 
His eyes, raised to heaven, took a 
languishing look; a smile of con- 
sciousness played about his mouth; 
but this was only for a moment, 
and was replaced at once by a look 
of firm resolution. No maiden 
owed her scath to Millefleurs: 
though he was so plump, he was 
the soul of honour. Not for a 
moment could he permit it to be 
supposed that he was trifling with 
Edith Lindores, amusing himself— 
any of those pretty phrases in use 
in society. He thought with hor- 
ror of the possibility of having 
compromised her, even though, so 
far as he was himself concerned, the 
idea was not disagreeable. In five 
minutes—for he had a quick little 
brain and the finest faculty of ob- 
servation, a quality cultivated in his 
race by several centuries of social 
eminence—Millefleurs had mastered 
the situation. All the instructions 
that Rintoul had so zealously en- 
deavoured to convey to his mother’s 
mind became apparent to Mille- 
fleurs in the twinkling of an eye. 
It would be said that he had left 
her planté la; he allowed himself 
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no illusion on the subject. So it 
might be said,—but so it never must 
be said of Edith Lindores. He 
was perfectly chivalrous in his 
instant decision. Lle was not to 
say in love—though did Providence 
bestow any one of five or six youn 
ladies, among whom Edith stood 
high, upon him, Millefleurs felt 
positively convinced that he would 
be the happiest man in the world. 
And he was not sure that he might 
not be running the risk of a re- 
fusal, a thing which is very appal- 
ling to a young man’s imagination. 
But notwithstanding this danger, 
Millefleurs, without hesitation, 
braced himself up to do his duty. 
He buttoned his coat, took off his 
hat and put it on again, and then 
pulling himself together, went off 
without a moment’s hesitation in 
search of Lord Lindores. 

An hour later the Earl entered 
his lady’s chamber with a counte- 
nance in which gratification, and 
proud content in an achieved suc- 
cess, were only kept in check by 
the other kind of pride which 
would not permit it to be perceived 
that. this success was anything out 
of the ordinary. He told her his 
news in a few brief words, which 
Lady Lindores received with so 
much agitation, turning from red 
to white, and with such an appear- 
ance of vexation and pain, that the 
Earl put on his sternest aspect. 
“What is the meaning of all this 
flurry and disturbance?” he said. 
“T hope we are not going to have 
it all over again, as we had before 
Carry’s wedding.” 

“Oh, don’t speak of poor Carry’s 
wedding in comparison with this. 
This, God grant it, if it comes to 
pass, will be no degradation—no 
misery 

“Not much degradation, cer- 
tainly—only somewhere about the 
best position in England,” with 
angry scorn Lord Lindores said. 
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But the lines were not smoothed 
away from his wife’s forehead, nor 
did the flush of shame and pain 
leave her face. She looked at him 
for a moment, to see whether she 
should tell him. But why poison 
his pleasure? ‘It is not his fault,” 
she said to herself; and all that 
she gave utterance to was an anx- 
ious exclamation: “ Provided that 
Edith sees as we do!” 

“She must see as we do,” Lord 
Lindores said. | 

But when Rintoul came in, his 
mother went to him and seized his 
arm with both her hands. “He 
heard what you said!” she cried, 
with anguish in her voice. “ Now 
I shall never be able to hold up 
my head in his presence—he heard 
what you said!” 

Rintoul too, notwithstanding his 
more enlightened views, was some- 
what red. Though it was in ac- 
cordance with his principles, yet 
the fact of having helped to force, in 
any way, a proposal for his sister, 
caused him an unpleasant sensa- 
tion. He tried to carry it off with 
a langh. “ Anyhow, since it has 
brought him to the point,” he said. 

This was the day on which 
Millefleurs was to be taken to 
Tinto to see the house and all 
its curiosities and wealth. In 
view of this he had begged that 
nothing might be said to Edith, 
with a chivalrous desire to save 
her pain should her answer be un- 
favourable. But how could Lady 
Lindores keep such a secret from 
her daughter? While she was 
still full of the excitement, the 
painful triumph, the terror and 
shame with which she had re- 
ceived the news, Edith came in 
to the morning room, which to-day 
had been the scene of so many 
important discussions. They had 
been perhaps half an hour together, 
going gaily on with the flood of 
light-hearted conversation about 
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anything and nothing which is 
natural between a girl and her 
mother, when she suddenly caught 
a glimpse in a mirror of Lady 
Lindores’s troubled face. The girl 
rushed to her instantly, took this 
disturbed countenance between her 
hands, and turned it with gentle 
force towards her. Her own face 
grew grave at once. “ Something 
is the matter,” she said; “ some- 
thing has happened. Oh, mother, 
darling, what is it? Something 
about Carry ?” 


“No, no; nothing, nothing! 


Certainly nothing that is unhap- 


p Don’t question me now, 
Edith. Afterwards, you shall know 
it all.” 

“Let me know it now,” the 
girl said; and she. insisted with 
that filial tyranny against which 
mothers are helpless. At last Lady 
Lindores, being pressed into a 
corner, murmured something about 
Lord Millefleurs. “If he speaks 
to you to-night, oh, my darling— 
if he asks you—do not be hasty ; 
say nothing, say nothing, without 
thought.” 

“Speaks to me—asks me !”— 
Edith stood wonder-stricken, her 
eyes wide open, her lips apart. 
“What should he ask me?!” She 
grew a little pale in spite of herself. 

“My dearest! what should he 
ask you? What is it that a young 
man asks—in such circumstances? 
He will ask you— perhaps— to 
marry him.” 

Edith gave a kind of shriek — 
and then burst into a peal of agitat- 
ed laughter. ‘ Mother, dear, what 
a fright you have given me! I 
thought—I didn’t know what to 
think. Poor little man! Don’t 
let him do it—don’t let him do it, 
mamma! It would make us both 
ridiculous, and if it made him at all 
—unhappy; but that is nonsense 
—you are only making fun of me,” 
said the girl, kissing her, with a 
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hurried eagerness as if to silence 
her. Lady Lindores drew herself 
away from her daughter’s embrace. 

“ Edith, it is you who are mak- 
ing yourself ridiculous — consider 
how he has sought you all this 
time—and he came after you to 
the country. I have felt what— 
was coming all along. My dearest, 
did not you suspect it too?” 

Edith stood within her mother’s 
arm, but she was angry and held 
herself apart, not leaning upon the 
bosom where she had rested so 
often. “J suspect it! how could 
I suspect it?” she cried. It went 
to Lady Lindores’s heart to feel her 
child straighten herself up, and 
keep apart from her and all her 
caresses, 

“ Edith, for God’s sake, do not 
set yourself against it! Think, only 
‘think a 

“ What has God got to do with 
it, mother?” the young creature 
cried sternly. “I will set myself 
against it—nay, more than that. 
I am not like Carry; nothing in 
the world will make me do it—not 
any reason, not any argument.” 
She was still encircled by her 
mother’s arm, but she stood straight, 
upright, erect as a willow-wand, 
unyielding, drawing her garments 
as it were,-about her, insensible to 
the quivering lines of her mother’s 
upturned face, and the softer strain 
of her embrace. No, not indifferent 
—but resisting—shutting her eyes 
to them, holding herself apart. 

“For heaven’s sake, Edith! Oh, 
my darling, think how different this 
is from the other! Your father has 
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set his heart on it, and I wish it 
too. And Millefleurs is—— Mille- 
fleurs will be rm 

“Is this how you persuaded - 
Carry?” cried Edith, with sad in- 
dignation ; “ but mother, mother, 
listen! not me. It is better that 
never another word should be said 
between us on this subject, for I 
will never do it, whatever may 
be said. If my father chooses to 
speak to me, I will give him my 
answer. Let us say no more—not 
another word;” and with this the 
girl unbent and threw herself upon 
her mother, and stopped her mouth 
with kisses, indignant, impassioned 
—her cheeks hot and flushed, her 
eyes full of angry tears. 

It may be thought that the drive 
to Tinto of this strange party, all 
palpitating with the secret which 
each thought unknown to the other, 
was a curious episode enough. 
Millefleurs, satisfied with himself, 
and feeling the importance of his 
position with so much to bestow, 
found, he thought, a sympathetic 
response in the look of Lady Lin- 
dores, to whom, no doubt, as was 
quite right, her husband had dis- 
closed the great news; but - he 
thought that Edith was entirely 
ignorant of it. And Edith and 
her mother had their secret on their 
side, the possession of which was 
more momentous still. But they all 
talked and smiled with the little 
pleasantries and criticisms that are 
inevitable in the conversation of 
persons of the highest and most 
cultivated classes, and did not be- 
tray what was in their hearts. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


John Erskine was on the steps 
leading to the great central entrance 
when the carriage from Lindores 
drove up at the door. It was not 
by chance that he found himself 


there, for he was aware of the in- 
tended visit; and with the sombre 
attraction which the sight of a 
rival and an adversary had for a 
man, felt himself drawn towards 
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the scene in which an act of this 
drama in which his happiness was 
involved, was going on. He hur- 
ried down before the footman to 
et to the carriage-door, and hand 
the ladies out. He had seen them 
several times since that day when 
Lady Lindores, unused to deception, 
had allowed the secret to slip from 
her. And he had accustomed him- 
self to the fact that Millefleurs, who 
was in person and aspect so little 
alarming, but in other ways the 
most irresistible of rivals, was in 
full possession of the field before 
him.. But John, with quickened 
insight, had also perceived that no 
decisive step had as yet been taken, 
and with infinite relief was able to 
persuade himself that Edith as yet 
was no party to the plot, and was 
unaware what was coming. He 
saw in a moment now that some 
important change had come over 
the state of affairs. Lady Lindores 


avoided his eye, but Edith looked 
at him, he thought, with a sort of 
appeal in her face,—a question,—a 
wondering demand, full of mingled 


defiance and deprecation. So much 
in one look !—and yet there seemed 
to him even more than all this. 
What had happened? Millefleurs 
was conscious too. There was a self- 
satisfaction about him more evident, 
more marked than usual. He put 
out his chest a little more. He 
held his head higher, though he 
refrained from any special demon- 
stration in respect to Edith. There 
was an air about him as of a man 
who had taken some remarkable 
initiative. His very step touched 
the ground with more weight: his 
round eyes contemplated all things 
with a more bland and genial cer- 
tainty of being able to solve every 
difficulty. And Rintoul had a 
watchful look as of a man on his 
guard—a keen spectator vigilantly 
attentive to everything; uncertain 
whether even yet he might not be 
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called upon to interfere. All this 
John Erskine saw at one glance,— 
not clearly as it is set down here, 
but vaguely, with confused percep- 
tions which he could not disentangle, 
which conveyed no distinct infor- 
mation to his mind, but only a 
warning, an intimation which set 
every vein of him tingling. Lady 
Lindores would not meet his eye; 
but Edith looked at him with that 
strange look of question — How 
much do you know? it seemed to 
say. What do you suspect? and 
with a flash of indignation—Do you 
suspect me? Do you doubt me? 
He thought there was all this, or 
something like it, in her eyes; and 
yet he could not tell what they 
meant, nor, so far as she was con- 
cerned, what length her knowledge 
went. He met her look with one 
in which another question bore the’ 
chief part. But it was much less 
clear to Edith what that question 
meant. They were all as conscious 
as it was possible for human crea- 
tures each shut up within the 
curious envelope of his own identi- 
ty, imperfectly comprehending any 
other, to be. The air tingled with 
meaning round them. They were 
all aware, strangely, yet n»turally, 
of standing on the edge of fate. 
Lady Caroline and her husband 
received this party in the great 
drawing-room which was used on 
state occasions: everything had 
been thrown open _professedly 
that Lord Millefleurs should see, 
but really that Lord Millefleurs 
should be dazzled by, the splendour 
which Torrance devoutly believed 
to be unrivalled. It was in order 
that he might see the effect of all 
the velvet and brocade, all the gild- 
ing and carving, upon the stranger, 
that he had waited to receive the 
party from Lindores with his wife, 
a thing quite unusual to him; and 
he was in high expectation and 
good-humour, fully expecting to be 
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flattered and gratified. There was 
a short pause of mutual civilities to 
begin with, during which Torrance 
was somewhat chilled and affronted 
to see that the little Marquis re- 
mained composed, and displayed 
no awe, though he looked about 
him with his quick little round 
eyes. 

“You will have heard, Lady 
Caroline, how I have lost any little 
scrap of reputation I ever had,” 
Millefleurs said, clasping his plump 
hands, “I am no shot: it is 
true, though I ought to be ashamed 
to acknowledge it. And I don’t 
eare to follow flying things on foot. 
If there was a balloon indeed! 
I am en impostor at this season, 
I am occupying the place of some 
happy person who might make a 
large bag every day.” 

“ But there is room for all those 
happy persons without disturbing 
you — who have other qualities,” 
said Carry, with her soft pathetic 
smile. There was a little tremor 
about her, and catching of her 
breath, for she did not know at 
what moment might occur that 
name which always agitated her, 
however she might fortify herself 
against it. 

“If not at Lindores, there’s al- 
ways plenty of room at Tinto,” 
said Torrance, with ostentatious 
openness. “ There’s room for a 
regiment here. I have a few fel- 
lows coming for the partridges, but 
not half enough to fill the house. 
Whenever you like, you and your 
belongings, as many as you please, 
whether it’s servants — or guardi- 
ans,” Torrance said, with his usual 
rude laugh. 

Something like an electric shock 
ran round the company. Mille- 
fleurs was the only one who re- 
ceived it without the smallest evi- 
dence of understanding what it was. 
He looked up in Torrance’s face 
with an unmoved aspect. “I don’t 


travel with a suite,” he said, “ thoug 
I am much obliged to you all t 
same. It is my father who carries 
all sorts of people about with him, 
And I love my present quarters,” 
said the little Marquis, directing a 
look towards Lady Lindores of ab- 
solute devotion. “I will not go 
away unless I am sent away. A 
man who has knocked about the 
world knows when he is well off, 
I will go to Erskine, and be out of 
the way during the hours when I 
am de trop.” 

“Erskine is filling his house too, 
I suppose,” Torrance said. And 
then having got all that was prac- 
ticable in the shape of offence out 
of this subject, he proposed that 
they should make the tour of what 
had been always called the state 
apartments at Tinto. “ There’s a 
few things to show,” he said, 
affecting humility; “not much to 
you who have been about the 
world as you say, but still a few 
things that we think something of 
in this out-of-the-way place.” Then 
he added, “ Lady Car had better be 
the showman, for she knows more 
about them than I do—though I 
was born among them.” This was 
the highest possible pleasure to Pat 
Torrance. To show off his posses- 
sions, to which he professed to be 
indifferent, with an intended superi- 
ority in his rude manliness to any- 
thing so finicking, by means of his 
wife—his proudest and finest pos- 
session of all—was delightful to 
him. He lounged after them, keep- 
ing close to the party, ready with all 
his being to enjoy Lady Car’s de- 
scription of the things that merited 
admiration. He was in high good- 
humour, elated with the sense of 
his position as her husband and 
the owner of all this grandeur. He 
felt that the little English lord 
would now see what a Scotch 
country gentleman could be, what 
a noble distinguished wife he could 
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et for himself, and what a house 
he could bring her to. Unfortun- 
ately, Lord Millefleurs, whose de- 
light was to talk about Californian 
miners and their habitudes, was 
familiar with greater houses than 
Tinto, and had been born in the 
purple, and slept on rose-leaves all 
his life. He admired politely what 
he was evidently expected to ad- 
mire, but he gave vent to no en- 
thusiasm. When they came to the 
great dining-room, with its huge 
vases and marble pillars, he looked 
round upon it with a countenance 
of complete seriousness, not light- 
ened by any gratification. “ Yes— 
I see: everything is admirably in 
keeping,” he said; “an excellent 
example of the period. It is so 
seldom one sees this sort of thing 
nowadays. Everybody has begun 
to try to improve, don’t you know; 
and the mieux is always the ennemt 
du bien. This is all of a piece, 
It is quite per- 


don’t you know. 
fect of its kind.” 

“What does the little beggar 
mean?” it was now Torrance’s turn 


to say to himself. It sounded, no 
doubt, like praise, but his watchful 
suspicion and jealousy were roused. 
He tried his usual expedient of 
announcing how much it had cost; 
but Milleflears—confound the little 
beggar !—received the intimation 
with perfect equanimity. He was 
not impressed. He made Torrance 
a little bow, and said with his 
lisp, “ Yeth, very cothtly alwayth 
—the materials are all so expen- 
sive, don’t you know.” But he 
could not be brought to say any- 
thing more. Even Lady Caroline 
felt depressed by his gravity; for 
insensibly, though she ought to have 
known better, she had got to feel 
that all the wealth of Tinto—its 
marbles, its gilding, its masses of 
ornate plate, and heavy decorations 
—must merit consideration. They 
had been reckoned among the things 
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for which she had been sacrificed— 
they were part of her price, so to 
speak : and if they were not splendid 
and awe-inspiring, then her sacrifice 
had indeed been made in vain. 
Poor Lady Caroline was not in a 
condition to meet with any further 
discouragement; and to feel that 
her husband was beginning to lose 
his air of elated good-humour, gave 
an additional tremor to the ner- 
vousness which possessed her. She 
knew what he would say about 
“your fine friends,” and how he 
would swear that no such visitors 
should ever be asked to his house 
again. She went on mechanically 
saying her little lesson by heart, 
pointing out all the great pieces of 
modern Sévres and Dresden. Her 
mind was full of miserable thoughts. 
She wanted to catch John Erskine’s 
eye, to put an imploring question to 
him with eyes or mouth. “Is he 
coming?” This was what she 
wanted to say. But she could not 
catch John Erskine’s eye, who was 
gloomily walking behind her by the 
side of Edith saying nothing. Lady 
Caroline could not help remarking 
that neither of these two said a 
word, Lady Lindores and Rintoul 
kept up a kind of skirmishing 
action around them, trying now to 
draw one, now the other, into con- 
versation, and get them apart. But 
the two kept’ by each other like a 
pair in a procession—yet never 
spoke. 

“The period, dear lady?” said 
Millefleurs,—“ I am not up to the 
last novelties of classification, nor 
scientific, don’t you know; but I 
should’ say Georgian, late Georgian, 
or verging upon the times of the 
Royal William”—he gave a slight 
shiver as he spoke, perhaps from 
cold, for the windows were all 
open, and there was a draught. 
“ But perfect of its kind,” he add- 
ed with a little bow, and a serious- 
ness which was more disparaging 
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than abuse. Even Lady Carry 
smiled constrainedly, and Torrance, 
with a start, awoke to his sense 
of wrong, and felt that he could 
bear no more. 

“George or Jack,” he cried, “I 
don’t know anything about periods; 
this I do know, that it ran away 
with a great deal of money—money 
none of us would mind having in 
our pockets now.” He stared at 
Rintoul as he spoke, but even Rin- 
toul looked as if he were indifferent, 
which galled the rich man more and 
more. “My Lady Countess and 
my Lord Marquis,” he said, with 
an elaborate mocking bow, “I'll 
have to ask you to excuse me, 
I've got—something to do that 
I thought I could get off—but I 
can’t, don’t you know;” and here 
he laughed again, imitating as well 
as he was able the seraphic appeal 
to the candour of his hearers, which 
Millefleurs was so fond of making. 
The tone, the words, the aspect of 
the man, taught Millefleurs suffi- 
ciently (who was the only stranger) 
that he had given offence; and the 
others drew closer, eager to make 
peace for Carry’s sake, who was 
smiling with the ordinary effort of 
an unhappy wife to make the best 
of it, and represent to the others 
that it was only her husband’s 
“ way.” 

But Torrance’s ilkhumour was 
not as usual directed towards his 
wife. When he looked at her, his 
face, to her great astonishment, 
softened. It was a small matter 
that did it; the chief reason was 
that he saw a look of displea- 
sure—of almost offence—upon his 
wife’s countenance too. She was 
annoyed with the contemptible 
little English lord as much as 
he was. This did not take away 
his rage, but it immediately gave 
him that sense that his wife was 
on his side, for which the rough 
fellow had always longed—and 
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altered his aspect at once, Ag 
he stood looking at them, with 
his large light eyes projecting from 
their sockets, a flush of offence 
on his cheeks, a forced laugh on 
his mouth, his face softened all in 
amoment. This time she was no 
longer the chief antagonist to be 
subdued, but his natural supporter 
and champion. He laid his heavy 
hand upon her shoulder, with a 
pride of proprietorship which for 
once she did not seem to contest, 
“Lady Car,” he said, “she’s my 
deputy: she’ll take care of you 
better than I.” 

Lady Caroline, with an involun- 
tary, almost affectionate response, 
put her hand on his arm. “ Don't 
go,” she said, lifting her face to 
him with an eloquence of sup- 
pressed and tremulous emotion all 
about her, which indeed had little 
reference to this ill-humour of his, 
but helped to dignify it, and take 
away the air of trivial rage and 
mortification which had been too 
evident at first. Lady Lindores, 
too, made a step forward with the 
same intention. He stood and 
looked at them with a _ curious 
medley of feeling, touched at once 
by the pleasure of a closer ap- 
proach to his wife, and by a mo- 
mentary tragic sense of being en- 
tirely outside of this group of 
people to whom he was so closely 
related. They were his nearest 
connections, and yet he did not 
belong to them, never could be- 
long to them! They were of a 
different species—another world al- 
together. Lady Car could take 
care of them. She could under- 
stand them, and know their ways; 
but not he. They were all too fine 
for him, out of his range, thinking 
different thoughts, pretending even 
(for it must surely have been mere 
pretence) to despise his house, 
which everybody knew was the ~ 
great house of the district, infinite- 
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ly grander than the castle or any 
other place in the county. He was 
deeply wounded by this unlooked- 
for cutting away of the ground 
from. under his feet: but Lady 
Car was on his side. She could 
manage them though he could not. 
Not one of them was equal to her, 
and it was to him that she be- 
longed. He laughed again, but 
the sound of his laugh was not 
harsh as it had been before. “No, 
no; Lady Car will take care of 
you,” he said. 

“T hope,” said Millefleurs in his 
melliflaous tones, “that it is not 
this intrusion of ours that is send- 
ing Mr. Torrance away. I know 
what a nuisance people are coming 
to luncheon in the middle of an 
occupied day. Send us away, Lady 
Caroline, or rather send me away, 
who am the stranger. Erskine 


will take me with him to Dal- 
rulzian, and another day I shall 


return and see the rest of your 
splendours.” 

“Mr, Torrance has really busi- 
ness,” said Carry; “mamma will 
show you the other rooms, while I 
speak to my husband.” She went 
swiftly, softly, after him, as his big 
figure disappeared in the long vista 
of the great dining-room. After a 
moment’s pause of embarrassment, 
the rest went on. Carry hurried 
trembling after her tyrant. When 
they were out of hearing she called 
him anxiously. “Oh, don’t go, 
Pat. How do you think I can 
entertain such a party when they 
know that you are offended, and 
will not stay ?” 

“You will get on better without 
me,” he said. “I can’t stand these 
fellows and their airs. It isn’t any 
fault of yours, Lady Car. Come, 
I’m pleased with you. You've 
stood by your own this time, I 
will say that for you. But they’re 
your kind, they’re not mine. Dash 
the little beggar, what a cheek he 
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has! I’m not used to hear the 
house run down. But never mind, 
I don’t care a pin,—and it’s not 
your fault this time, Car,” he said, 
with a laugh, touching her cheek 
with his finger with a touch 
which was half a blow and half a 
caress, This was about as much 
tenderness as he was capable of 
showing. Carry followed him to 
the door, and saw him plunge down 
the great steps, and turn in the 
direction of the stables, Perhaps 
she was not sorry to avoid all fur- 
ther occasion of offence. She re- 
turned slowly through the long, 
vulgar, costly rooms—a sigh of 
relief came from her overladen 
heart; but relief in one point made 
her but more painfully conscious 
of another. In the distance Mille- 
fleurs was examining closely all the 
ormolu and finery. As she came in 
sight of the party, walking slowly 
like the worn creature she was, feel- 
ing as if all the chances of life were 
over for her, and she herself incom- 
parably older, more weary and ex- 
hausted than any of them, and her 
existence a worn-out thing apart 
from the brighter current of every 
day, there remained in her but 
one flicker of personal anxiety, 
one terror which yet could make 
everything more bitter. The group 
was much the same as when she 
left them,—Lady Lindores with 
Millefleurs, Edith and John silent 
behind them, Rintoul in a sort 
of general spectatorship, keeping 
watch upon the party. Carry 
touched John Erskine’s arm fur- 
tively and gave him an entreating 
look. He turned round to her 
alarmed. 

“ Lady Caroline! can I do any- 
thing? What is it?” he said. 

She drew him back into a corner 
of the great room with its marble 
pillars. She was so breathless that 
she could hardly speak. “It is 
nothing—it is only—a question. 
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Are you expecting — people — at 
Dalrulzian ?” 

Carry’s soft eyes had expanded 
to twice their size, and looked at 
him out of two caves of anxiety 
and hollow paleness. She gave 
him her hand unawares, as if asking 
him by that touch more than words 
could say. John was moved to 
the heart. 

“T think not—I hope not—I 
have no answer. No, no, there 
will be no one,” he said. 

She sank down into a chair, with 
a faint smile. “You will think 
me foolish—so very foolish—it is 
nothing to me. But—I am always 
so frightened,” said poor Carry, 
with the first pretence that occurred 
to her, “when there is any dis- 

ace.” 

“ There will be no dispeace,” said 
John, “in any case. But I am 
. sure—I can be certain—there will 
be no one there.” 


She smiled upon him again, and 
waved her hand to him to leave 


her. “I will follow you directly,” 
she said. 

What emotions there were in this 
little group! Carry sat with her 
hand upon her heart, which fluttered 
still, getting back her breath. 
Every remission of active pain 
seems a positive good. She sat 
still, feeling the relief and ease flow 
over her like a stream of healing to 
her very feet. She would be saved 
the one encounter which she could 
not bear; and then for the moment 
he was absent, and there would be 
no struggle to keep him in good- 
humour, or to conceal from others 
his readiness to offend and take 
offence. Was this all the sem- 
blance of happiness that remained 
for Carry? For the moment she 
was satisfied with it, and took 
breath, and recovered a little cour- 
age, and was thankful in that de- 
privation of all things— thankful 
that no positive pain was to be 
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added to make everything worse; 
and that a brief breathing-time 
was hers for the moment, an hour 
of rest, ; 

Edith looked at John as he 
came back. She had lingered, half 
waiting for him, just as if he had 
been her partner in a procession, 
In that moment of separation Rin- 
toul allowed himself to go off guard, 
She looked at John, and almost for 
the first time spoke. ‘“ Carry has 
been talking to you,” she said 
hastily, in an undertone. 

“Yes,—about visitors — people 
who might be coming to stay with 
me.” 

“Ts any one coming to stay with 

ou?” she asked quickly. 

“Nobody,” John replied with 
fervour; “nor shall at any risk.” 

This all passed in a moment 
while Rintoul was off guard. She 
looked at him again, wistfully, 
gratefully, and he being excited by 
his own feelings, and by sympathy 
with all this excitement which 
breathed around him in so many 
currents, was carried beyond all 
prudence, beyond all intention. 
“T will do anything,” he said, “to 
please you, and serve her, you know. 
It is nothing to offer. [I am no- 
body in comparison with others; 
but what I have is all yours, and 
at your service,—the little that 
it is * 

“Oh,” said Edith, in a mere 
breath of rapid, almost inaudible, 
response, “it is too much; it is 
too much.” She did not know 
what she said. 

“Nothing is too much. I am 
not asking any return. I am not 
presumptuous; but I am free to 
give. Nobody can stop me from 
doing that,” said John, not much 
more clearly. It was all over ina 
moment. The people within a few 
yards of them scarcely knew they 
had exchanged a word; even Rin- 
toul did not suspect any communi- 
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cation that was worth preventing. 
And next moment they separated. 
John, panting and breathless, as if 
he had been running a race, went 
ap to where Millefleurs was dis- 
coursing upon some bit of uphol- 
stery, and stood by in the shelter 
of this discussion to let himself 
cool down. Edith kept behind in 
the shelter of her mother. And 
just then Carry came softly out of 
the door of the great dining-room 
from behind the marble pillars, 
having recovered herself, and called 
back the smile to her face. In the 
midst of all these emotions, Mille- 
fleurs talked smoothly on. 

“My people,” he said, “have a 
lace down in Flintshire that is a 
little like this, but not so perfect. 
My grandfather, or whoever it was, 
lost confidence before it was done, 
and mixed it up. But here, don’t 
you know, the confidence has been 
sublime; no doubt has been al- 
lowed to intrude. They say that 
in Scotland you are so absolute— 
all or nothing, don’t you know. 
Whether in furniture or anything 
else, how fine that is!” said the 
little marquis, turning up his palms. 
He looked quite absorbed in his 
subject, and as calm as a man in 
gingerbread. Nevertheless, he was 
the only person to notice that slight 
passage of conversation sotto voce, 
and the breathless condition in 
which John reached him. What 


had he been doing to put him out: 


of breath ? 

When the house had been in- 
spected, the party went to luncheon 
—a very sumptuous meal, which was 
prepared in the great dining-room, 
and was far too splendid for an 
ordinary family party such as this 
was. John, whose excitement had 
rather increased than diminished, 
and who felt that he had altogether 
committed himself, without chance 
or hope of any improved relations, 
was not able to subdue himself to the 
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point of sitting down at table. He 
took his leave in spite of the protests 
of the party. His heart <obetian 
loudly, his pulses all clanging in 
his ears like a steam-engine. He 
did not get the chance even of a 
glance from Edith, who said good- 
bye to him in a tremulous voice, 
and did not look up. He saw her 
placed by the side of Millefleurs at 
table, as he turned away. He had 
all the modesty of genuine feeling, 
—a modesty which is sometimes 
another name for despair. Why 
should she take any notice of him ? 
He had no right to aspire so 
high. Nothing to give, as he 
said, except as a mere offering—a 
flower laid at her feet,—not a gift 
which was capable of a return. 
He said to himself that, so far as 
this went, there should be no de- 
ception in his mind. He would 
give his gift—it was his pleasure 
to give it—lavishly, with prodigal 
abundance; as a prince should 
give, expecting no return. In this 
he would have the better of all of 
them, he said to himself, as he went 
through the great house, where, 
except in the centre of present 
entertainment, all was silent like a 
deserted place. He would give 
more liberally, more magnificently, 
than any duke or duke’s son, for 
he would give all, and look for 
nothing in return. The feeling 
which accompanied this élan of 
entire self-devotion and abandon- 
ment of selfish hope gave him some- 
thing of the same calm of exhaus- 
tion which was in Carry’s soul. 
He seemed to have come to some- 
thing final, something from which 
there was no recovery. He could 
not sit down at table with them; 
but he could not go away any 
more than he could stay. He went 
out through the vacant hall, where 
nobody took any notice of his go- 
ing or coming, and emerged upon 
the wide opening of the plateau, 
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sheltered by fir-trees, upon which 
the house stood dominating the 
landscape. His was the only sha- 
dow that crossed the sunshine in 
front of the huge mass of building 
which was so noiseless outside, so 
full of life and emotion within. He 
could not go away any more than 
he could stay. He wandered to 
the fringe of trees which clothed 
the edge of the steep cliff above the 
river, and sat there on the bank 
gazing down on the depths below, 
till the sound of voices warned 
him that the party was moving 
from the dining-room. Then he 
hastened away to avoid them, 
taking the less frequented road 
which led by the Scaur. He had 
passed that dangerous spot, but the 
way was still narrow between the 
bushes, when he heard the hoofs 
of Torrance’s great black horse re- 
sounding upon the path. Pat was 
returning home after what had 
evidently been a wild gallop, for 
the powerful animal had his black 
coat flecked with foam, and was 
chewing the bit in his mouth. Tor- 
rance had almost passed without 
perceiving John, but catching a 
glimpse of him as he pushed along, 
suddenly drew up, making his horse 
rear and start. He had an air of 
heat and suppressed passion which 
corresponded with the foam and 
dishevelled looks of the horse. 
“ Hollo!” he cried, “you, Erskine, 
have they broken up?’ and sat 
swaying his great bulk with the 
impatient movements of the fagged 
= fiery beast. John answered 
riefly, and was about to pass on, 
when Torrance gave him what was 
intended to be a playful poke with 
the end of his whip. ‘“ When’s 
— visitor coming?” he said, with 
is harsh laugh. 

“ My visitor! I expect no visitor,” 
said John, stepping back with anger 
which he could scarcely restrain. 
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It was all he could do not to seize 
the whip, and snatch it out of the 
other’s hand. But neither the 
narrow path, nor the excited state 
in which both men were, was safé 
for any scuffle. John restrained 
himself with an effort. 

“Oh yes, you are!” cried Tor- 
rance; “you let it out once, yon 
know—you can’t take in me. But 
I’m the last man in the world to 
find fault.- Let him come! We'll 
have him up to Tinto, and make 
much of him. I told you so 
before.” 

“You seem to know my arrange- 
ments better than I know them 
myself,” John said, white with sup- 
pressed fury. “I have no visitor 
coming. Permit me to know my 
own affairs.” 

“ Ah! so you’ve forbidden him to 
come! Let me tell you, Mr. Erskine, 
that that’s the greatest insult of 
all. Why shouldn’t he come? he, 
or any fellow? Do you think I’m 
afraid of Lady Car?” and here his 
laugh rang into all the echoes. 
“Not a bit; I think more of her 
than that. You’re putting a slight 
on her when you ask any man not 
to come. Do you hear?”* 

“T hear perfectly, and would 
hear if you spoke lower. There’s 
enough of this, Torrance. I sup- 
pose it’s your way, and you don’t 
intend to be specially objectionable 
—but I am not going to be ques- 
tioned so, nor will I take the lie 
from any man,” cried John, with 
rising passion. There was scarcely 
room for him to stand in safety 
from the horse’s hoofs, and he was 
compelled to draw back among the 
bushes as the great brute pranced 
and capered, 

“What! will you fight?’ cried 
Torrance, with another laugh; 
“that’s all exploded nowadays— 
that’s a business for ‘Punch.’ Not 
that I mind: any way you please. 
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Look here! here’s a fist that 
would soon master you. But it’s 
a joke, you know, nowadays; a 
joke, for ‘ Punch,’ ” 

“So much the worse,” cried John, 
hotly. “It was the only way of 
keeping in order a big bully like 
ou.” 

“Oh, that’s what you call me! 
If there was any one to see fair 
lay—to you (for I’m twice your 
size) I’d let Blackie go, and give 
you your fill of that.” 

John grasped instinctively at the 
bridle of the big black horse, which 
seemed charging down upon him; 
and for a moment the two men 
gazed at each other, over the toss- 
ing foam-flecked head, big eyeballs, 
and churning -mouth. Then John 
let go the bridle at which he had 
caught, with an exclamation of 
scorn. 

“Another time for that, if that 
is what you want,” he said. 

“No,” cried the other, looking 
back, as the horse darted past,— 
“no, that’s not what I want; you’re 
an honest fellow—vyou shall say 
what you please. We'll shake 
hands ” The horse carrying 
him off lost the rest of the words 
in the clang of jingling reins and 
half-maddened hoofs. 

John went on very rapidly, ex- 
cited beyond measure by the encoun- 
ter. His face was flushed and hot; 
his hat, which had been knocked 
off his head, was stained with the 
damp red soil. He had torn his 
sleeve in the clutch he had made 
at the bridle. He dashed along the 
narrow road at a wild pace to calm 
himself down by rapid movement. 
A little way down he encountered 
a keeper crossing the road, who 
disappeared into the woods after a 
curious glance at his excited looks 
and torn coat. Further on, as he 
came out of the gate, he met, to 
his great astonishment, old Rolls, 
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plodding along towards Tinto in 
company with another man, who 
met him at the gate. “Bless me, 
sir! what’s the maitter? Ye can- 
not walk the highroad like that!” 
was the first exclamation of old 
Rolls. 

“Like what? Oh, my sleeve! 
I tore it just now on a—on a— 
catching a runaway horse. The 
brute was wild, I thought he would 
have had me down.” There was 
nothing in this that was absolutely 
untrue, at least nothing that it was 
not permissible to say in the cir- 
cumstances, but the explanation was 
elaborate, as Jobn felt. ‘* And what 
are you doing here?” he said, 
peremptorily. ‘“ What do you want 
at Tinto?’ It seemed almost a 
personal offence to him to find 
Rolls there. : 

“T have something to say to 
Tinto, sir, with all respect. My 
father was a tenant of his father— 
a small tenant, not to eall a far- 
mer, something between that and 
a cotter—and I’m wanting to speak 
a good word for my brother-in-law, 
John Tamson, that you will maybe 
mind.” 

Upon this the man by Rolls’s 
side, who had been inspecting John 
curiously, at last persuaded himself 
to touch, not to take off, his hat, 
and to say: “Ay, sir, I’m John 
Tamson. I was the first to see ye 
the day ye cam’ first to Dalrulzian. 
I hae my wife ower by, that’s good 
at her needle. Maybe ye’ll step in 
and she’ll shue your coat-sleeve for 

ou. You canna gang like that 
all the gate to Dalrulzian. There’s 
no saying who ye may meet.” 

John Erskine had not been 
awakened before to the strange- 
ness of his appearance. He looked 
down upon his torn coat with a 
vague alarm. It was a start of the 
black horse while he held his bridle 
which had torn the sleeve out of 
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its socket. While he was looking at 
this, with a disturbed air, the lodge- 
gates were thrown open and the 

indores’s carriage came through. 
Lady Lindores waved her hand 
to him, then bent forward to look 
at him with sudden surprise and 
alarm; but the horses were fresh, 
and swept along, carrying the party 
out of sight. Millefleurs was alone 
with the ladies in the carriage— 
that John noticed without knowing 
why. 

A minute after, accepting John 
Tamson’s offer of service, he went 


over with him to his cottage, where 
the wife immediately got her needle 
and thread, with much _lamentg- 
tion over the gentleman’s “gude 
black coat.” “Bless me, sir! it 
must have been an ill-willy beast 
that made ye give your arm a 
skreed like that,” she said: and 
John felt that his hand was un- 
steady and his nerves quivering. 
After all, it was no such 
matter. He could not understand 
how it was that he had been agi- 
tated to such an extent by an en- 
counter so slight. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Old Rolls went up the road 
which led by the Scaur. It was 
shorter than the formal avenue, and 
less in the way of more important 
visitors. He was much distressed 
and “ exercised in his mind” about 
the agitated appearance of his mas- 
ter—his torn sleeve, and clothes 
stained with the soil. He pon- 
dered much on the sight as he 
walked up the road. John was not 
aman given to quarrelling, but he 
would seem to have been engaged 
in some conflict or other. “A ran- 
away horse! where would he get a 
runaway horse at Tinto ?” Rolls said 
to himself; “and Tinto was a man 
very likely to provoke a quarrel.” 
He hurried on, feeling that he 
was sure to hear all about it, and 
much concerned at the thought 
that any one belonging to him- 
self should bring discredit on the 
house in this way. But whether 
it was an excited fancy, or if there 
was some echo in the air of what 
had passed before, it seemed to Rolls 
that he heard, as he proceeded on- 
wards, the sound of voices and con- 
flict. ‘“ Will he have been but one 
among many ?” he said within him- 
self, “ Will they be quarrelling on? 


—and me an unprotected man?” he 
added, with a prudent thought of 
his own welfare. Then Rolls heard 
a wonderful concussion in the air— 
he could not tell what, and thena 
solemn stillness. What was the 
meaning of this? It could have 
nothing to do with John. He 
turned up the narrow road down 
which John Erskine had _ once 
driven his dog-cart, and which Tor- 
rance continually rode up and down. 
When he came to the opening of 
the Scaur, and saw the daylight 
breaking clear from the shadow of 
the over-reaching boughs, Rolls 
stood still for a moment with con- 
sternation. Broken branches, leaves 
strewn about, the print of the 
horse’s hoofs all around the open 
space as if he had been rearing 
wildly, showed marks of a recent 
struggle,—he thought of his master, 
and his heart sank, But it was 
some time before his fears went any 
further. Where had the other party 
to the struggle gone? Just then 
he thought he heard a sound, some- 
thing like a moan in the depths 
below. A terrible fear seized the 
old man. He rushed to the edge 
of the cliff, and gazed over with dis- 
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tracted looks. And then he gave 
utterance to a cry that rang through 
the woods: “Wha’s that lying 
doun there?’ he cried. Some- 
thing lay in a mass at the bot- 
tom of the high bank, red and 
rough, which descended to the 
water's edge—something, he could 
scarcely tell what, all heaped toge- 
ther and motionless. Rolls had 
opened his mouth to shout for help 
with the natural impulse of his 
horror and alarm, but another 
thought struck him at the moment, 
and kept him silent. Was it his 
master’s doing? With a gasp of 
misery, he felt that it must be so; 
and kneeling down distracted on 
the edge of the Scaur, catching at 
the roots of the trees to support 
himself, he craned over to see what 
it was, who it was, and whether 
he could do anything for the 
sufferer, short of calling all the 
world to witness this terrible 
sight. But the one exclamation 
Rolls gave seemed to thrill the 
woods. He felt a hand touch him 
as he bent over the edge, and nearly 
lost his precarious footing in his 
terror. “Is’t you, sir, come to look 
at your handiwork?’ he said, 
solemnly turning upon the person 
whom he supposed to be his master. 
But it was not his master. It was 
Lord Rintoul, as pale as death, and 
trembling. ‘“ What—what is it?” 
he asked, scarcely able to articulate, 
pointing vaguely below, but avert- 
ing his eyes as from a sight he 
dared not look at. Divided be- 
tween the desire of getting help 
and of sparing his master, Rolls 
drew back from the Scaur and re- 
turned to his habitual caution. “I 
canna tell you what it is, my lord,” 
he said; “it’s somebody that has 
fallen over the Scaur, for all that I 
can see. But how that came about 
is mair than I can tell, We maun 
rouse the place,” said the old man, 
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“and get help—if help will do any 
ood.” 

“Help will do no good now,” 
cried Rintoul in his excitement. 
“Nobody could fall from that 
height and live. Does he move!— 
look—or the horse?” His tongue, 
too, was parched, and clung to the 
roof of his mouth. 

“The horse! then your lordship 
kens wha it is? Lord in heaven 
preserve us! no’ Tinto himsel’ ?” 

Rintoul’s dry lips formed words 
two or three times before they were 
audible. “No one—no one but he 
—ever rides here.” 

And then the two stood for a 
horrible moment and looked at each 
other. Rintoul was entirely un- 
manned. He seemed to quiver from 
head to foot; his hat was off, his 
countenance without a tinge of col- 
our. “Ihave never,” he said, “ seen 
—such an accident before x 

“Did ye see it?’ Rolls cried 


anxiously ; and then the young man 
faltered and hesitated. 


“Heard it. I—meant to say—I 
heard the horse rearing—and then 
the fall r 

He looked intently at the old 
man with his haggard eyes as,if to 
ask—what? Poor old Rolls was 
trembling too. He thought only 
of his young master—so kind, so 
blameless,—was his life to be thus 
associated with crime? 

“We must go and get help, my 
lord,” said Rolls, with a heavy sigh. 
“ However it happened, that must 
be our duty. No doubt ye’ll have 
to give a true account of all ye’ve 
seen and all ye’ve heard. But in 
the meantime we must cry for help, 
let them suffer that may.” 


While this scene was proceeding 
so near her, Carry, upon the other 
side of the great house, had retired 
to her room in the weariness that 
followed her effort to look cheerful 
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and do the honours of her table. 
She had made that effort very 
bravely, and though it did not even 
conceal from Millefleurs the posi- 
tion of affairs, still less deceive her 
own family, yet at least it kept up 
the appearance of decorum neces- 
sary, and made it easier for the 
uests to go through their part. 

he meal, indeed, was cheerful 
enough; it was far too magnificent. 
Torrance having insisted, in spite 
of his wife’s better taste, on heap- 
ing “all the luxuries of the season” 
upon the table at which a duke’s 
son was to sit. The absence of the 
host was a relief to all parties; but 
still it required an effort on the side 
of Carry to overcome the effect of 
the empty chair in front of her, 
which gave a sense of incongruity 
to all the grandeur. And this effort 
cost her a great deal. She had 
gone into her room to rest, and lay 
on a sofa very quiet in the stillness 
of exhaustion, not doing anything, 
not saying anything, looking wist- 
fully at the blue sky that was 
visible through the window, with 
the soft foliage of some birch-trees 
waving lightly over it—and trying 
not ¢o think. Indeed, she was so 
weary that it was scarcely necessary 
to try. And what was there to 
think about? Nothing could be 
done to deliver her—nothing that 
she was aware of even to mend her 
position. She was grateful to God 
that she was to be spared the still 
greater misery of seeing Beaufort, 
but that was all. Even heaven 
itself seemed to have no help for 
Carry. If she could have been 
made by some force of unknown 
agency to love her husband, she 
would still have been an unhappy 
wife; but it is to be feared, poor 
soul, that things had come to this 
pass with her, that she did not 
even wish to love her husband, and 
felt it less degrading to live with 
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him under compulsion, than to be 
brought down to the level of his 
coarser nature, and take pleasure in 
the chains she wore. Her heart 
revolted at him more and more, 
In such a terrible case, what hel 
was there for her in earth or heaven? 
Even had he been reformed—had 
he been made a better man—C 
would not have loved him: she 
shrank from the very suggestion 
that she might some time do s0, 
There was no help for her; her 
position could not be bettered any- 
how. She knew this so well, that 
all struggle, except the involun- 
tary struggle in her mind, which 
never could intermit, against many 
of the odious details of the life — 
she had to lead, had died out of 
her. She had given in to the utter 
hopelessness of her situation. De- 
spair is sometimes an opiate, as it 
is sometimes a frantic and madden 
ing poison. There was nothing to 
be done for her,—no use in weary- 
ing Heaven with prayers, as some 
of us do. Nothing could make her 
better. She had given in utterly, 
body and soul, and this was all 
that was to be said. She lay there 
in this stillness of despair, feeling 
more crushed and helpless than 
usual after the emotions of the 
morning, but not otherwise dis- 
turbed,—lying like a man who has 
been shattered by an accident, but 
lulled by some anodyne draught— 
still and almost motionless, letting 
every sensation be hushed so long 
as nature would permit, her hands 
folded, her very soul hushed and 
still. She took no note of time in 
the exhaustion of her being. She 
knew that when ber husband re- 
turned she would be sent for, and 
would have to re-enter the other 
world of eternal strife and pain; 
but here she was retired, as in her 
chapel, in herself—the sole effectual 
refuge which she had left. 
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The house was very well organ- 
‘ ised, very silent and orderly in 
general, so that it surprised Lady 
Caroline a little,in the depth of 
her quiet, to hear a distant noise as 
of many voices, distinct, though not 
loud—a confusion and far-away 
Babel of outcries and exclamations. 
Nothing could be more unusual ; 
but she felt no immediate alarm, 
thinking that the absence of her 
husband and her own withdrawal 
had probably permitted a little 
outbreak of gaiety or gossip down- 
stairs, with which she did not wish 
to interfere. She lay still accord- 
ingly, listening vaguely, without 


taking much interest in the mat- 
ter. Certainly something out of 
the way must have happened. The 
sounds had sprung up all at once 
—a hum of many excited voices, 
with sharp cries as of dismay and 
wailing, breaking in. 


At last her 
attention was attracted. “There 
has been some accident,” she said 
to herself, sitting upright apon her 
sofa. As she did this she heard 
steps approaching her door. They 
came with a rush, hurrying along, 
the feet of at least two women, with 
a heavier step behind them: then 
paused suddenly, and there ensued 
a whispering and consultation close 
to her door. Carry was a mother, 
and her first thought was of her 
children. “They are afraid to tell 
me,” was the thought that passed 
through her mind. She rose and 
rushed to the door, throwing it 
open. “What is it? Something 
has happened,” she said; “some- 
thing you are afraid to tell me. Oh, 
speak, speak !—the children eS 
“My leddy, it’s none of the 
children. The children are as well 
as could be wished, poor dears,” 
said her own maid, who had been 
suddenly revealed, standing very 
close to the door. The woman, her 
cheeks blazing with some sudden 
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shock, eager to speak, yet terrified, 
stopped short there with a gasp. 
The housekeeper, who was behind 
her, pushed her a little forward, 
supporting her with a hand on her 
waist, whispering confused but 
audible exhortations. “Oh, take 
heart—oh, take heart. She must 
be told. The Lord will give you 
strength,” this woman said. The 
butler stood solemnly behind, with 
a very anxious, serious countenance. 
To Carry all this scene became con- 
fused by wild anxiety and terror. 
“ What is it ?” she said ; “my mother ? 
some oncat home?” She stretched 
out her hands vaguely towards the 
messengers of evil, feeling like a 
victim at the block, upon whose 
neck the executioner’s knife is 
about to fall. 

“Oh, my leddy! far worse! far 
worse !”’ the woman cried. 

Carry, in the dreadful whirl of 
her feelings, still paused bewildered, 
to ask herself what could be worse ? 
And then there came upon her a 
moment of blindness, when she saw 
nothing, and the walls and the roof 
seemed to burst asunder, and whirl 
and whirl. She dropped upon her 
knees in this awful blank and 
blackness unawares, and then the 
haze dispelled, and she saw, coming 
out of the mist, a circle of horror- 
stricken pale faces, forming 4 sort 
of ring round her. She could do 
nothing but gasp out her husband’s 
name—* Mr. Torrance ?” with quiv- 
ering lips. 

“Oh, my lady! my lady! To 
see her on her knees, and us bring- 
in’ her such awfu’ news! But the 
Lord will comfort ye,” cried the 
housekeeper, forgetting the venera- 
tion due to her mistress, and raising 
her in her arms. The two women 
supported her into her room, and 
she sat down again upon the sofa 
where she had been sitting—sitting, 
was it a year ago’—in the quiet, 
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thinking that no change would 
ever come to her,—that nothing, 
nothing could alter her condition— 
that all was over and finished for 
her life. 

And it is to be supposed that 
they told poor Carry exactly the 
truth. She never knew. When 
she begged them to leave her alone 
till her mother came, whom they 
had sent for, she had no distinct 
knowledge of how it was, or what 
had happened; but she knew that 
had happened. She fell upon her 
knees before her bed, and buried 
her head in her hands, shutting out 
the light. Then she seized hold of 
herself with both her hands to keep 
herself (as she felt) from floating 
away upon that flood of new life 
which came swelling up all in a 
moment, swelling into every vein— 
filling high the fountain of exist- 
ence which had been so feeble and 
so low. Oh, shut out—shut out 


the light that nobody might see! 
close the doors and the shutters in 
the house of death, and every 


cranny, that no human eye 
desery it! After a while she dropped 
lower, from the bed which supported 
her to the floor, prostrating herself 
with more than oriental humble 
ness. Her heart beat wildly, and 
in her brain there seemed to wake 
a hundred questions clanging like 
bells in her ears, filling the silence 
with sound. Her whole being, that 
had been crushed, sprang up like a 
flower from under a passing foot, 
Was it possible /—was it possible? 
She pulled herself down, tried by 
throwing herself upon her faé¢e on 
the carpet, prostrating herself, body 
and soul, to struggle against that 
secret voiceless mad exultation that 
came upon her against her will, 
Was he dead ?—was he dead ? struck 
down in the middle of his days, 
that man of iron! Qh, the pity of 
it!—oh, the horror of it! She 
tried to force herself to feel this— 
to keep down, down, that climbing 
joy in her. God in heaven, was it 
possible? she who thought nothing 
could happen to her more. 
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False Coin in Sacred Hermeneutics. 


FALSE COIN IN SACRED HERMENEUTICS. 


Nor long ago an American journal 
suggested the expediency of forming 
a“Society for the suppression of 
cruelty to Scripture ;” not, as might 
perhaps have been imagined, for 
the purpose of protecting the sacred 
volume from maltreatment by its 
open foes, but to save it from the 
“twisting, torturing, thumbscrew- 
ing, and other savage and outrage- 
ous processes” habitually inflicted 
on it by “its professed friends, in 
their desperate efforts to extort, haul 
forth, and by sheer and ingenious 
methods of torture, tear out of a 
Scripture passage doctrines which 
never were in any way or degree 
connected with or involved in it 
at all.” 

We propose to take this quaint 
suggestion for our text. It is im- 
possible to help being amused at 
the scene which it conjures up 
before the mind,—of the reverend 
expositors assembled in the torture- 
chamber, like so many familiars of 
the Inquisition, and busy with a 
grim alacrity at interrogating the 
Divine Word by the peine dure 
et forte, till they wring from it, in- 
stead of its own truth, the confes- 
sion or assent which they are deter- 
mined by violence to extort. But 
the pity is that, under the exu- 
berant and racy phraseology charac- 
teristic of Transatlantic humour, so 
much of solid truth should lie. Those 
who have had most experience in 
overhauling commentaries on the 
Bible, and exploring the enormous 
mass of current religious literature, 
will be the last, we suspect, to ex- 
tenuate the fact or accuse the state- 
ment of exaggeration. That the 
representation is well founded, we 
have no shadow of doubt; and it 
is because we are sure that the evil 
to which it points is a crying one, 


and is the cause of much of the dis- 
taste notoriously felt by the edu- 
cated laity for sermons and books 
of theology and devotion in general, 
that we make the attempt to hold 
it up to reprobation, and furnish 
some brief hints for its abatement. 
We do not for a moment pretend 
that the habit of wresting and mis- 
applying Scripture is peculiar to 
modern times. It is as old as Chris- 
tianity, even older, and by a long 
line of descent has come down to 
the divines of the present day as a 
damnosa hereditas—a traditional in- 
cubus and hereditary disease. Nor 
do we deny that, with the com- 
paratively recent growth of the 
critical sciences, a better day has 
begun to dawn for Biblical exegesis 
in general, and even for the popular 
religious literature of tract and 
periodical and broadsheet, purveyed 
in such amazing quantities for the 
uneducated classes. But it seems 
to us that the very fact of the rise 
and spread of accurate criticism in 
other departments of study makes 
our protest against the still preva- 
lent misinterpretation of the Bible 
all the more needful; for the last 
places to catch the light of the 
intellectual dawn have always been 
the haunts of theological discussion 
and exposition, and religion has 
grievously suffered from the sha- 
dows being permitted to lie over 
them undisturbed, while all around 
the gloom was breaking up, and 
the monsters of ignorance and error 
were flying before the advancing 
day. 
The earliest and doubtless the 
most flagrant sinners against sound 
principle and common-sense in the 
use of the sacred books were the 
Rabbis of Israel, whose hermeneu- 
tical vagaries and monstrous appli- 
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cations of Scripture form the staple 
of the Talmud. To those doctors 
of the law, the Old Testament from 
beginning to end was a congeries 
of riddles, to the solution of which 
they dedicated their lives. In 
comparison with their own tortuous 
and mystical explanations, the plain 
grammatical sense had little interest 
for them. The inspired text they 
used to compare to water; but 
their Mishna or oral tradition to 
wine, and their Gemara or com- 
mentary to spiced wine. Every 
verbal resemblance, however super- 
ficial, every variation of spelling 
and peculiarity of arrangement or 
order, suggested to them a mys- 
tery; out of texts arbitrarily pieced 
together, meanings were evolved 
for which not a shadow of war- 
rant could be found; from the 


mere metaphors latent in common 
speech portentous conclusions were 
deduced; in the numerical values 


of the letters of which words were 
composed occult meanings were 
discovered. The results may be 
imagined, and were perhaps sur- 
prising even to the scribes them- 
selves in their saner moments; for 
among their traditions is one which 
depicts the amazement of Moses, 
when in a vision he saw some 
Rabbi of the future extracting 
whole bushel-loads of meanings 
and decisions from every angle, 
curl, and horn of every letter of 
the law. 

We shall try, by a few specimens 
of the more quotable sort, to give 
an idea of the Rabbinical style of 
handling Scripture. It might seem 
to an unsophisticated reader rather 
difficult to determine from the text 
—“The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib; but 
Israel doth not know, my people 
doth not consider”—what kind of 
scourge should be used to inflict 
the “forty stripes save one” on 
those who broke the law. But the 
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ingenuity of the Rabbis was not 
to be foiled. Ought not the mep 
who know not, to be beaten by the 
animals whose knowledge shames 
them? Then twist together tho 

of ox-hide and ass-hide, and |g 

the compounded lash on the back 
of the guilty. Out of Laban’s 
invitation to Abraham’s servant— 
“Come in, for I have prepared the 
house, and room for the camels”— 
evidence was extracted to show that 
the piety of the great father of the 
faithful was so transcendent and 
contagious as to be shared even by 
his camels; for by imagining some 
occult connection between the phras- 
es for “making ready the house” 
and “removing idols,” the meaning 
was reached that the camels piously 
declined to enter till the emblems 
of idolatry had been cleared out, 
In praise of the phylacteries, or lit- 
tle leathern boxes containing texts 
from the law, which the Jews were 
accustomed to bind on the brow and 
left arm, a proof that they were 
worn by Jehovah Himself was found 
in the text—“ Jehovah hath sworm 
by His right hand and the arm of 
His strength”—i.e., the left arm 
bound with one of those curious 
amulets. But on entering a ceme- 
tery it was ruled that they should 
be taken off, on the ground that 
those who wore them in the pres- 
ence of the dead would be guilty of 
the insolent ostentation condemned 
in the passage, ‘“‘ Whoso mocketh the 
poor reproacheth his Maker.” On 
the narrative which relates that the 
news of the capture of Lot was 
brought to Abraham by “one that 
had escaped,” the curious myth was 
founded of the escape of Og, the 
king of Bashan, from the Deluge, 
his gigantic stature being supposed 
to have enabled him to wade beside 
the ark till the waters subsided. 
The question whether prayer should 
be said on a low or an elevated 
place was decided in the favour of 
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the former by the Psalmist’s words, 
“Out of the depths have I cried 
unto Thee.” hat the second 
temple should lack five of the ex- 
cellent things which distinguished 
the first, was inferred from the 
casual omission of the final letter, 
which happens to be the numeral 
for five, from the word for “glory” in 
the prediction, “The glory of this 
latter house shall be greater than 
of the former.” A proof that it is 
the Messiah who shall bruise the ser- 
ent’s head was discovered in the 
identity of the numerical value of 
the letters in the words for Messiah 
and serpent. A rule that no man 
ought to eat before he has fed his 
beast was extracted from the order 
of the words in the promise, “I 
will send grass in thy fields for thy 
cattle, that thou mayest eat and be 
full,’ — “thy cattle” first, and 
“thou” afterwards. In the re- 
mark that Job’s cattle increased— 
literally, broke forth—in the land, 
evidence was found of the extra- 
ordinary measure in which the 
divine favour rested on his posses- 
sions; the metaphor being taken 
as signifying that even his goats so 
broke through the ordinary course 
of nature, as to be courageous 
and strong enough to resist and 
kill the wolves that attacked them. 
To take one more specimen: the 
Rabbis laid it down that in speed- 
ing the parting guest one ought 
not to say, “Go in peace,” but 
“Go unto peace:” for David said 
to Absalom, ‘Go in peace,” and he 
went and was hanged; but Jethro 
said to Moses, “Go unto peace,” 
and he went and prospered. 

Here, then, in the Rabbinical 
method of handling Scripture, 
was the fons et origo of the evil 
practice of compelling the sacred 
text to yield up any meaning that 
the reader wished to extract from 
it. From the Jewish schools the 
infection was caught by the Fathers 


of the Christian Church, of whose 
exegesis one of the principles 
seems to have been that what- 
ever, of an orthodox tenor, can be 
got out of the Bible by any kind 
of mystic or allegorical interpreta- 
tion may be safely accepted as the 
meaning of the Bible. A few 
specimens will be sufficient to ex- 
hibit their perverse ingenuity in 
making Scripture speak what they 
wanted it to say. No one can 
object to the doctrine said to have 
been conveyed by Constantine's 
vision of the Cross with the inscrip- 
tion, “ By this conquer ;” but noth- 
ing can be less satisfactory than to 
establish it by an appeal to the 
outstretched arms of Moses during 
the battle with Amalek, unless it 
be the discovery of it in the cross- 
like shape of the letter which in 
Greek stands for the number (300) 
of Gideon’s conquering band, and 
more plainly still in the three let- 
ters which express the number of 
the trained servants (318) with 
whom Abraham defeated the ma- 
rauding kings, on the ground that 
the first is the same cross-shaped 
numeral, and the other two are the 
primary letters of the word Jesus. 
The importance of the sacraments 
is unquestionable ; but on no legiti- 
mate principle of interpretation can 
they be found in the table spread 
for the Psalmist in the presence of 
his enemies ; or in the metaphorical 
use of liquor and wheat by the royal 
lover in the Canticles to depict the 
comeliness of his mistress ; or in 
the genial advice of the Preacher— 
“Go thy way; eat thy bread with 
joy, and drink thy wine with a 
merry heart ;” or in the two pence 
given by the good Samaritan to 
the innkeeper. The building up 
of the Church on the Gospel does 
not follow very naturally from the 
Psalmist’s statement that the Cre- 
ator has founded the earth on the 
seas, and established it on the 
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floods; nor the two advents of the 
Messiah, from the two goats of the 
ritual of the Jewish day of atone- 
ment; nor the number of the 
apostles, from the traditional num- 
ber of the bells in the fringe of 
Aaron’s ephod; nor the spread of 
the Gospel through Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, from the three measures 
of meal in which the woman of 
the parable hid her leaven; nor 
the union of Jew and Gentile in 
the Church, from the circumstance 
that two boats were filled with the 
fish caught in the first miraculous 
draught; nor the presence of the 
women at the Lord’s burial, from 
the proverbial saying, “ Whereso- 
ever the carcass is, thither shall the 
eagles be gathered together.” The 
spices used at the burial cannot 
have been really predicted by the 
“spikenard and saffron, calamus 
and cinnamon, with all trees of 
frankincense” grown in the spouse’s 
garden in the Canticles; nor the 
crucifixion in Isaiah’s complaint, 
“T have spread out my hands all 
the day to a rebellious people.” 
To go back to Eden for the origin 
of the obligation to fast, and de- 
duce it from the prohibition to eat 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge, 
is curiously perverse ; nor is it less 
so to turn the parable of the wise 
and foolish virgins into a eulogy on 
virginity and almsgiving, by mak- 
ing the lamps mean the former and 
the oil the latter; and the parable 
of the sower into an appraisement 
of the respective merits of the mar- 
ried, widowed, and virgin states of 
life, in the ascending scale of the 
thirty-fold, sixty-fold, and  hun- 
dred-fold. The extremely fanciful 
identification of the four-and-twenty 
elders of the Apocalypse with the 
Old Testament reckoned as twenty- 
four books, and of the four living 
creatures with the four Gospels, 
still has its advocates; but we are 
not aware that any modern exposi- 


tor has ventured to endorse any of — 
the patristic interpretations of the — 


number of the fish, “an hundred 
and fifty and three,” taken in the 
second miraculous draught. One 
scheme makes it up out of the ful. 
ness of the Gentiles reckoned at 
hundred, the elect remnant of Israe} 
at fifty more, and the three Persons 
of the Trinity, to whose praise they 
are all gathered. Another gets it 
by adding the ten words of the 
Decalogue to the seven gifts of the 
Spirit, and then summing the na- 
merals from one to seventeen incla- 
sive, which again brings out a hun- 
dred and fifty-three for the number 
of the redeemed. Another, having 
got the seventeen as before, multi- 
plies it by three, the number of the 
Trinity ; the fifty-one thus obtained, 
being one in excess of the jubilee 
period of the Jews, is taken to in- 
dicate the true rest; and this again, 
multiplied by three, indicates the 
total of the heirs of the heavenly 
rest, Or, if we prefer something 
simpler, there are other schemes to 
accommodate us. We may take 
the mystic number to mean that 
the Church would be composed of 
married, widowed, and virgin mem- 
bers in the proportion of a hundred 
of the first to fifty of the second, 
and three of the last; or that the 
divine kingdom would embrace the 
three known quarters of the globe, 
with an equal contingent, repre- 
sented by fifty, from each. 
Between the Fathers and the ex- 
positors of the modern world the 
medieval schoolmen form the con- 
necting link ; and of these the chief 
thing to be noted is that, besides 
keeping up the mystical and fan- 
tastic method of interpretation, they 
had their own peculiar stone of 
stumbling in their endeavour to 
weld together theology and _philo- 
sophy in a compact, logical system 
of knowledge. Nothing is less cast 
in a systematic mould than the 
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Bible; and it was not possible to 
stretch it on the bed of the Aristo- 
telian logic without sadly straining 
and distorting it. Under such 
treatment Revelation was trans- 
formed into a code of supernatural 
knowledge, out of which a theory 
of the universe might be construct- 
ed, and the inspired volume became 
a repository of propositions capable 
of being discussed like metaphysi- 
cal problems. How uncritical was 
the Schoolmen’s use of Scripture 
may be learned from the fact that 
even the greatest of them, the An- 
elical Doctor, Thomas Aquinas, 
takes “the least in the kingdom of 
heaven” to mean an angel of the 
lowest rank in the celestial hier- 
archy ; establishes the pre-eminence 
of Satan by the highly poetical de- 
scriptions, in Job of the hippopo- 
tamus, in Isaiah and Ezekiel of the 
cities of Babylon and Tyre; proves 
the justification of a sinner to be 
the greatest of God’s works by the 
text, “ His mercies are over all His 
works,” and to be instantaneous by 
the suddenness of the sound at the 
Pentecostal effusion of the Spirit ; 
and bases the seven orders of the 
ministry in the Roman Church on 
Isaiah’s prediction of the sevenfold 
grace that should rest upon the 
Messiah. If it is curious to find 
his predecessor, the famous Master 
of the Sentences, interpreting the 
“beginning” in the first verse of 
the Bible to mean the second Per- 
son in the Trinity, what can be 
said of a contemporary expositor 
who explains the cupidity of Judas 
by the statement, that the bribe 
offered him consisted of the iden- 
tical pieces of money paid by the 
Ishmaelites for Joseph, which had 
come down through the ages as an 
heirloom in Israel, and were worth 
ten times as much as the current 
coins # 

Such is the long ancestral line 
through which the habit of misin- 
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terpreting Scripture has come down 
to modern Christendom. From one 
point of view the antiquity of the 
practice may perhaps be pleaded in 
extenuation of our fault. We only 
follow our fathers, it may be urged, 
and, at any rate, we are no worse 
than they. True, we are not worse, 
for that were barely possible; but 
our guilt is that we are not great- 
ly better—that we have taken so 
little to heart the warning that lies 
before us in their errors, and pro- 
fited so little by the light which 
has illuminated other departments 
of study. If our indictment seems 
overcharged, let the reader reserve 
his verdict till he has weighed the 


-evidence we shall adduce. 


Probably the most prolific source 
of modern wrestings of Scripture is 
the desire to discover in it what the 
expositor himself wants it to say, 
or thinks that it ought to say. 
When a person has any topic on 
the brain, as the familiar phrase 
runs, it is surprising how that topic 
appears to him to lurk in the most 
unlikely places, and with what inge- 
nious dexterity he hauls it forth, as 
a conjuror produces his miscellanies 
from what lodks to the spectator 
like an empty sleeve. The mind 
of the commentator being saturat- 
ed with the tenets of Christianity, 
he is tempted to read them back 
unconsciously into the documents 
of the preceding dispensation, and 
perceive them starting up on all 
sides out of the rudimentary teach- 
ing of the earlier ages of Revelation. 
Some particular doctrine, perhaps, 
has laid such an exclusive and 
tyrannical grasp on his thoughts, 
that everything in his eyes is col- 
oured by it, or in some way or 
other contains it or leads up to it. 
What expositors of this stamp draw 
out of the text is not so much what 
is really in it, as what they them- 
selves have brought to it. They 
discover it there because they have 
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unconsciously put it there, and, as 
the proverb says, “They who hide 
can find.” They remind one of a 
man looking earnestly into a mirror 
to ascertain what is in it, and 
taking for answer the image that 
confronts him, which, of course, is 
nothing else than his own likeness. 

We borrow from the late Arch- 
deacon Hare’s very interesting 
work, ‘Guesses at Truth,’ a curious 
illustration of this process, because, 
ludicrous as it is from a critical 
“sips of view, it may not unfairly 

e taken as typical of a good deal 
of the exegesis still prevalent. A 
pious Frenchman, it is related, was 
bewailing the condition of his coun- 
try, and pouring forth his sorrows 
in the pathetic words of the psalm, 
“ By the waters of Babylon we sat 
down and wept,” &c.—a psalm, by 
the way, which we have heard as- 
cribed to David’s inspired foresight. 
Being somewhat foolishly interrupt- 
ed by the question whether he did 
not feel a difficulty when he came to 
the savage denunciation of Babylon 
in the concluding verse— Happy 
shall he be that taketh and dasheth 
thy little ones against the stones” — 
the honest mourner replied with 
touching simplicity, that for him 
the verse had no such cruel sense, 
but quite the reverse. The stones 
meant St. Peter, the rock on which 
the Church is built; and the blessing 
was pronounced on those who should 
gather in the children of the hea- 
then, and attach them to the Catho- 
lic faith. The story, as the Arch- 
deacon says, is a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the transmuting power which 
enables a devout heart, in defiance 
of the critical intellect, to extract 
spiritual nutriment out of the least 
promising materials; but all the 
same it has a clear note of warning 
for the mystical expositor. 

As to the instances that we now 
proceed to give, we can assure the 
reader that they are all genuine, 
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although, for obvious reasons, we 
shall scrupulously abstain from gj 
ing names and references. We are 
not attacking persons, but protest 
ing against a traditional and mig 
chievous method. Nor shall we 
attempt to be exhaustive: that 
would require almost as many yol- 
umes as we have pages at our ser- 
vice. It will be enough to make 
a comparatively small selection of 
characteristic specimens, 
Beginning with the common case 
of reading doctrines into p 
where no legitimate construction 
can possibly find them, we will 
take, first, the great doctrine of 
life and immortality brought to 
light in the Gospel. In spite of 
the certain fact that this doctrine 
was mysteriously held back in the 
earlier Revelation till near its close, 
our modern expositors are constant- 
ly forcing it out of Old Testament 
texts. When Korah’s rebellious 
company were buried alivé by the 
earth yawning under their feet, the 
simple phrase which describes them 
as going down “alive into the pit” 
is compelled to yield the prepos- 
terous sense that their disembodied 
souls passed on into Hades. When 
a parent in the old time spoke of 
going down to his son in the grave, 
or a patriarch or king was said to 
be gathered to his fathers, we are 
asked to strain the language so as to 
make it imply a conscious reunion 
in the world of spirits. Because 
Josiah was told that he should be 
spared by his death from seeing 
the calamities coming on his peo- 
ple, the inference is drawn that 
news from the upper world does 
not penetrate the abode of the 
departed. From Isaiah’s saying 
that the righteous rest in their 
beds, each one who on earth had 
lived uprightly, the headlong ex- 
positor takes occasion to expatiate 
on the moral energy of the disem- 
bodied saints. The Preacher's say- 
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ing that when man dies the breath 
returns to God who gave it, instead 
of being taken as simply meaning 
in his mouth the reversal of the 
original creative process, is turned 
into a proof of the true but later 
doctrine of man’s continued per- 
sonal existence in a future world, 

But we must not linger on any 
single doctrine. What reasonable 
plea can be urged for finding the 
Atonement in the scarlet thread 
which Rahab was to bind in her 
window at Jericho, as a signal to 
the Israelites? or in the crimson 
lips of the spouse in the Canticles? 
or in the worm to which the afflicted 
Psalmist compares himself in his 
humiliation? What for discover- 
ing the Eucharist in the refresh- 
ment of bread and wine offered by 
Melchizedek to Abraham’s weary 
troop on their homeward march ? 
or in our Lord’s condescension in 
receiving publicans and sinners, and 
eating with them? or in the whole 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, as 
its central topic? What for tracing 
the mystery of the Incarnation in 
the circumstance that Jael was not 
helped by her husband to slay Sis- 
era? and the Cross, in the murderous 
tent-peg, which she drove through 
her victim’s skull ? 

We have already mentioned that 
the Atonement and both the sacra- 
ments have been discerned in Solo- 
mon’s beautiful and impassioned 
idyl; but that is only a small part 
of the extravagant symbolism found 
in his portraiture of the person of 
his beloved. There is scarcely a part 
of her body—and the delineation 
is certainly not wanting in detail— 
which has not been taken to ex- 
press some feature of the Christian 
Church ; as, for instance, her teeth, 
to signify the ministers who chew 
spiritual meat for the babes; and 
her breasts, the two Testaments, or 
else the preachers of the Gospel to 
the Jews and Gentiles: but a good 
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deal of this is not quite fit for quota- 
tion. Nowhere, perhaps, have the 
mystical interpreters run more wild, 
Far be it from us to deny that hu- 
man love, on its spiritual side, is 
an expressive emblem or shadow of 
“the love which passeth know- 
ledge”; or that Solomon’s Song, 
viewed in the iight of a sacred 
idealisation of the marriage bond, 
may as a whole be fairly applied 
to image forth the mystic union of 
the Redeemer with His bride the 
Church. What shocks the sober 
critical sense, as involving an in- 
admissible anachronism, is the di- 
vorce of the Hebrew lyric from 
its plain historical sense, and the 
literal transfer, item by item, to the 
yet unrevealed mysteries of Chris- 
tianity, of its poetical and impas- 
sioned portraiture of courtship and 
love. Yet this is not without its 
parallels, one of which may be 
found in the application to Chris- 
tians of the characteristics of the 
animals pronounced clean by the 
Levitical law. In the cleft hoof 
has been discerned their steadfast 
walk in the way of the Lord, or 
even their twofold faith in the 
Father and in the Son; in the 
ruminating function, their habit of 
meditating on the divine Word; 
in the fish’s fins, the elevating and 
propelling power of their prayers. 
Belonging to the same category 
as the extreme mystical interpreta- 
tion of Solomon’s Song is the direct 
application to the Christian Church 
of the oriental imagery employed by 
the Hebrew psalmists and prophets 
to clothe their expectations of the 
future triumphs of Israel. Thus 
the martial prediction—“ I will ren- 
der double unto thee, when I have 
bent Judah for me, filled the bow 
with Ephraim, and raised up thy 
sons, O Zion, against thy sons, 
Greece, and made thee as a sword 
of a mighty man”—is gravely ex- 
plained to mean the mission of the 
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Apostles, as arrows shot forth from 
Jerusalem by the bow of Christ, to 
preach the Gospel to the heathen 
world. So again, the use of a femi- 
nine word in the noble processional 
psalm, probably in reference. to the 
choirs of women in the sacred pro- 
cessions of Israel, has led to the 
passage, “ The Lord gave the word; 
great was the company of the 
preachers,” being interpreted of the 
part that devout women should sus- 
tain in the first planting of Chris- 
tianity. Many persons must have 
heard the internal holiness of the 
Church deduced from the words, 
“The king’s daughter is all glori- 
ous within ;” yet the obvious mean- 
ing is merely that inside the cham- 
ber the royal bride is sitting splen- 
didly dressed, as the parallelism of 
the next line shows, “Her cloth- 
ing is of wrought gold.” Some- 


thing in the same style is the dis- 
covery of the perpetual virginity of 


the blessed mother of our Lord in 
the description of the spouse of 
Solomon’s Song as “a garden en- 
closed, a spring shut up, a fountain 
sealed ;” and also in the gate of 
Ezekiel’s visionary temple, which 
should for ever remain shut, “ be- 
cause Jehovah the God of Israel 
hath entered in by it.” Such uses 
of Scripture must be pronounced, 
on all sound critical principles, as 
trivial and baseless as the finding 
.of a priestly chasuble in the cloak 
left behind by St. Paul at Troas, 
and altar-candles in the lights of 
the upper chamber at the same 
place, when he preached to the 
disciples until midnight; and of a 
divine model of ritual for Christian 
worship in the apocalyptic sym- 
bolism of the celestial temple, 
evidently borrowed from Jewish 
sources. 

Another cause of much straining 
and falsifying of Scripture has been 
the idea that the inspiration of the 
Old Testament cannot be properly 
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vindicated, unless its statements 
from one end to the other can be 
shown to stand on the level of the — 
purest morality and the most ad- 
vanced science. To effect this, with 
whatever arbitrary violence both to 
its spirit and letter, becomes, there 
fore, the aim of a considerable class 
of expositors. When dealing with 
narratives of conduct contrary to 
the principles of Christianity, but 
which passed unreproved, or even 
gained applause in the rude times 
of primitive Revelation, they either 
resort to the dangerous expedient 
of inventing and reading into the 
narratives special divine commands, 
which they suppose able to tum 
wrong into right, as in the cases of 
Ehud, Jael, and other well-meaning 
but unscrupulous heroes and hero- 
ines; or else they take on them- 
selves to bring the narratives up to 
the proper level, by putting quite 
a different complexion upon them, 
as when they deny that Jepbthah 
offered his unfortunate daughter as 
a burnt sacrifice, and reduce his 
treatment of her to a dedication to 
perpetual virginity. In the same 
spirit they subject to a degrading 
violence, the sublime psalm of crea- 
tion with which the Bible opens, 
and the various descriptions of na- 
ture which occur in the poetical 
books, that they may reconcile them, 
as they call it, with modern physical 
discoveries, and make them speak 
the language of science instead of 
their own noble but simple poetry. 
Book after book is published to carry 
out this purpose, and very wonder- 
ful are the exegetical feats which are 
accomplished. Reading these works, 
we find wrenched out of the sacred 
text, by hook or by crook, the 
luminiferous ether and the nebular 
theory; the globular form, daily 
rotation, and annual circuit of the 
earth; gravitation, electricity, gal- 
vanism, chemical affinities; the 
stratification of the earth’s surface, 
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and the remains preserved in it of 
’ ‘the fauna and flora of the primeval 
world, —all extorted out of the 
simple poetical phrases which de- 
scribe the aspects of nature as it 
presented itself to the eyes of the 
inspired prophet or poet. Thus 
poetry is turned into prose, primi- 
tive religion into modern science, 
the glory of the spiritual into the 
materialism of the natural ! 

But on that part of the subject 
we have no time to dwell, so many 
are the instances which crowd on 
our recollection of learning mis- 
applied, historical fitness violated, 
and every sound canon of literary 
criticism set at defiance. We take 


up acouple of erudite commentaries, 
and find two doctors of theology 
exhausting the resources of their 
learning in determining the form 
and nature of the animal which 
tempted Eve; 


one deciding in 
favour of an “ouran-outang,” the 
other of a brilliant-winged dragon, 
such as he supposes the celestial 
seraphim to be. To bring the mir- 
acle of the passage of the Red Sea 
more within our comprehension, 
we are treated to a serious discus- 
sion about the part played in it by 
the east wind; and are told that 
as the sea at that place was twelve 
miles broad and twenty-eight yards 
deep, and a wind strong enough to 
scoop out a sufficient trench through 
it for the crossing, dry-foot, of the 
six hundred thousand men of Israel 
would certainly have blown clean 
away the entire host with all their 
cattle, we must suppose the trench 
through the waters to have been 
formed by other means, and must 
limit the use of the east wind to 
drying the bottom afterwards and 
making it easy walking. Among 
the strange comments to which the 
chronicle of the arrest of the sun 
and moon during the battle of 
Beth-horon has given rise, two de- 
serve especial notice as illustrations 
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of wooden-headed dealing with the 
early literature of Israel. One gives 
us a calculation, in horse-power, of 
the force sufficient quickly to stop 
the earth’s rotation, and at the end 
of the proper interval to reproduce 
it, without causing on either occa- 
sion any perceptible shock to the 
inhabitants; the other elaborately 
works out the conclusion, that the 
derangement produced on that oc- 
casion in the earth’s position was 
exactly counterbalanced by the sec- 
ond derangement, seven or eight 
centuries later, in Hezekiah’s time, 
when the shadow went ten degrees 
backward on the sun-dial of Ahaz, 
so that the absence now of any 
trace of either is satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Every one knows the con- 
troversy, which is almost coeval 
with Christianity, about the precise 
relationship to our Lord of His 
“brethren ;” whether they were 
His own younger brothers; or sons 
of Joseph by a former wife, accord- 
ing to the general belief of the 
Church; or, as St. Jerome main- 
tained, to save Joseph’s virginity 
as well as Mary’s, sons of a sister 
of the Virgin, and therefore first 
cousins to Jesus. The question is 
scarcely soluble, except on senti- 
mental grounds; but a solution of 
it has jast been published by a 
would-be critical expositor, which 
is worth noting as showing how far 
we still are from a reasonable use 
of Scripture. Is it not written in 
an ancient Messianic psalm, “I am 
become a stranger unto my brethren, 
and an alien unto my mother’s 
children”? My mother’s children / 
Surely, then, prophecy settled the 
matter, so as to preclude further 
inquiry, hundreds of years before 
they were born! Perhaps it is 
even a worse, because more serious, 
wresting of Scripture, to put, as we 
have seen done even in Bampton 
Lectures, the imprecatory psalms 
into our Lord’s mouth, and assert. 
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that they were His own personal 
utterances just as much as any of 
the words spoken by Him when on 
earth. What must fairly educated 
people feel when a preacher coolly 
reminds them that Solomon was 
one of the most volumingus writers 
in the Bible, and in proof tells off 
on his fingers Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles, the Book of Wisdom, 
and some of the Psalms to boot? 
or when an essayist, enamoured of 
the ceremonial ordinances of Levit- 
icus, pronounces the 119th Psalm 
to be nothing else than an elaborate 
eulogy of them? or when an anno- 
tator bids us observe what additional 
emphasis is given by the spectro- 
scope to St. Paul’s illustration of 
the resurrection, by the familiar 
fact that star differeth from star in 
brightness? 

Few more flagrant specimens of 
what may justly be called Philis- 
tinism in literature are to be found 
than those that are abundantly fur- 
nished by the homilists, who lay 
themselves out to improve, by ethi- 
cal and spiritual applications, the 
narratives and incidents of the 
earlier parts of the Bible. The 
lessons thus enforced may be in 
themselves unexceptionable; but 
when they are fathered on texts 
that know them not, and like para- 
sitic growths destroy the life of 
what they feed upon, they become 
both offensive and hurtful. Space 
would fail us to give any adequate 
representation of the enormous cur- 
rency of this sort of false coin, and 
half-a-dozen instances must suffice. 
We may only smile when a preacher 
on the continuance of the sinful 
nature, even in the regenerate, founds 
his discourse on Joseph’s inquiry 
about his father, “The old man of 
whom ye spake, is he yet alive?” 
or when an archbishop lashes the 
despisers of Episcopacy from the 
words, “Sirs, ye should not have 


loosed from Crete ;” 


bacco-smokers are admonished from 
the text, “ That which cometh ont 
of the mouth, this defileth a man.” 
But it is a serious outrage on the 
historical truth of Scripture, and 
not merely on common - sense, 
when, to point a denunciation of 
murder, Moses is held up to re 
probation as a conscience-stricken 
homicide, fearfully burying out of 
sight the dreadful evidence of his 
crime, and escaping from the stroke 
of justice to expiate his guilt by 
forty years’ of exile and hardship, 
We should like to know what St, 
Stephen would have thought of 
such a version of the great deliverer’s 
conduct. Notwithstanding quaint 
old Herbert’s consolation under bad 
sermons,— 

“The worst speak something good; if 

all want sense, 
God takes a text, and preacheth 
patience,” 

we cannot withhold our pity from 
congregations who are called on to 
illustrate “the patience and the 
faith of the saints,” by listening 
while some tedious pulpiteer, from 
the trivial circumstance that Ehud 
who treacherously assassinated Eglon 
was left-handed, deduces the wisdom 
and goodness of God in causing 
eccentric and abnormal variations 
to break the usual uniformity of 
nature; or makes the inquiry of 
Manoah, the father of Samson, 
respecting the dedication of his 
promised child to be a Nazarite, 
the pretext for a long string of 
platitudes on the duty of educating 
children religiously ; or propounds 
the amazing thesis, that as Jeph- 
thah’s daughter was adopted as the 
offering of her people, and became 
the vicarious sacrifice of their re 
pentance and faith, so the Son of 
God became the world’s atone 
ment; or finds important indications 
of the nature and fortunes of the 
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universal Church in the burning 
bush of the wilderness, the brazen 
sockets of the tabernacle, the pil- 
lars Jachin and Boaz of Solomon’s 
temple, and the sponge filled with 
sour wine which was put to the 
Redeemer’s lips as He hung upon 
the cross. 

We have kept till the last the 
widespread misuse of Scripture, 
which comes under the head of 
what we venture to designate “ mo- 
dern apocalyptics.” From time to 
time, especially since the close of 
the twelfth century, when some of 
the mystic periods of prophecy were 
supposed to be running to the end, 
an epidemic of prediction broke out 
in Christendom, and generation after 
generation shook with the terror of 
some imminent catastrophe of the 
world, whether by fire or water, 
which disturbed imaginations read 
in the dates and symbols of the 
most mysterious parts of the Bible. 
Notwithstanding the falsification 
which has _ hitherto invariably 
dogged the steps of all such vati- 
cinations, this method of using 
Scripture is as rife as ever, and the 
crop of fanciful speculations yielded 
by it during the present century 
far surpasses all previous experi- 
ence. How many times the year 
has been fixed for the final convul- 
sion, and has passed unmarked by 
any unusual occurrence, it would 
not be easy to reckon, But nothing 
discourages our prophets. They 
revise their dates, and prophesy 
again. It is no warning to them 
that the course of this kind of pro- 
phetical interpretation is strewn 
with failures, as the shore is strewn 
with wrecks after a storm. Scarcely 
a war or a revolution breaks out on 
the theatre of Christendom, or a 
novel tenet arises in philosophy or 
science, or a new phase comes over 
ecclesiastical affairs, without these 
lynx-eyed observers spying out 


something in the prophetical im- 
agery that corresponds to it, and 
sounding a fresh note of warning 
of the nearness of the end. Their 
manipulating skill never fails them ; 
bricks they will manufacture, straw 
or no straw. If the historical facts 
are stubborn, so much the worse 
for the facts; if the inspired text 
is reluctant to confess, there are 
exegetical racks to extort from it 
a semblance of assent. And so, 
though wiser men shake their 
heads, and the world is taught to 
scoff, the stream of wild vaticina- 
tion rolls gaily along. 


**Men may come, and men may go, 
But 1 go on for ever.” 


One of the most singular and 
persistent of modern prophetic 
myths is the one that identifies 
with a Napoleon the antichrist who 
is expected, in the expiring days 
of the age, to head the final 
revolt of the world against Christ, 
Since the time when the well- 
known philanthropist and champion 
of the slave, Granville Sharp, went 
to Pitt, Bible in hand, to show 
him Bonaparte in the “ little horn” 
of Daniel, and provoked the aston- 
ished statesman to exclaim, “Good 
God, sir, you don’t mean to call 
Bonaparte a Jittle horn!” the ro- 
mance has preserved its vitality 
through all the vicissitudes of the 
Corsican family. We well recollect 
with what exultation Prince Louis 
Napoleon’s election to the Presidency 
of the French Republic in 1848 
was hailed by one of the’ ablest 
advocates of this strange identifica- 
tion, whose faith had been sorely 
tried, but not overthrown, by the 
untoward death of the first Napoleon 
at St. Helena nearly thirty years 
before. “Here,” said the aged 
prophet to us, “ here is the solution 
of the mystery. Wounded to death ? 
Yes, but the deadly wound is healed. 
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Napoleon lives again in his nephew 
and legal heir, whom you will pres- 
ently see make himself Emperor 
of Rome, and gather the armies of 
the earth to the battle of Arma- 
geddon.” Well, that Napoleon has 
gone the way of all flesh, and his 
poor son too; but the myth lives 
on, and in its latest form points, 
we believe, either to Jerome, with 
Gambetta for his forerunner, or to 
some yet unborn member of the 
family, whom the soul of Nero will 
come back from the abyss to ani- 
mate ! 

Another of the extraordinary 
rophetic myths of the age, also 
ased on misunderstandings of 
Scripture, circles round the ten 
tribes of ancient Israel which were 
carried into captivity by the As- 
syrian monarch Shalmaneser, and 
thenceforth vanished from the sa- 
cred history. A romance, preserved 
among the eccentric visions of the 
second apocryphal book of Esdras, 
describes them as having miracu- 
lously crossed the Euphrates, as 
Israel crossed the Jordan under 
Joshua, and journeyed eastward 
for a year and a half to a mysteri- 
ous land named Arsareth, where 
they are to remain hidden till—at 
the time of the end—the river shall 
be again dried up for their return ; 
and this romance has become, in 
one shape or other, an article of 
faith to thousands of modern Chris- 
tians. It is difficult enough to 
understand how any one of even 
moderate education can believe, in 
the face of history and of geogra- 
phical and ethnical science, that 
these lost tribes, as they are called, 
are still bodily concealed in some 
unexplored Eastern land, waiting 
for the divine summons to reappear 
in the last crisis of the world’s 
apocalyptic agony. But surely 
there is a still more outrageous 
defiance of common-sense in the 
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other form of the myth, which 
resents these old Semitic tribes as 
having long ago emerged from their 
hiding- place, and grown up into the 
Anglo-Saxon race! Yet this mon- 
strous belief has won to itself so 
many dupes, through a pretended 
appeal to Scripture, that it has 
generated a sect and a literature of 
itsown. It has been well said that 
one might, with less violence to 
probability, trace back the roses in 
the Temple gardens to slips of the 
olive brought home by the Crusa- 
ders from Gethsemane. 

Indeed, the whole story of pro- 
phetic exegesis lends a sad _plausi- 
bility to the old saying that the 
study of the Apocalypse drives mad 
those whom it does not find so 
already. The moment we recognise 
the fact that the function of the 
inspired prophets was not to utter 
predictions of a distant future to 
people who had no concern with it, 
but to speak on behalf of God and 
His righteousness to the men of 
their own generation who needed 
practical guidance and warning, the 
use of their words to divine before- 
hand the long course of history for 
thousands of years, and to fix our 
own position now in the onsweep- 
ing current of Time, cannot appear 
otherwise than a baseless and _peril- 
ous superstition. What in the 
world, we shall be inclined to ask, 
could the sad captives in Babylon, 
or the gallant Maccabean heroes in 
their struggle with Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, have had to do with the 
wars of Napoleon, or the advance 
of Russia in Central Asia, or the 
Crimean war, or British railroads 
and school boards? How could the 
primitive Christians, as they entered 
the shadow of the tremendous con- 
vulsions which heralded the fall 
of Jerusalem, and gave occasion for 
the visions and messages of the 
Apoealypse, have been concerned 
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with the rise of the Saracens and 
Turks, the growth of the medieval 
Papacy, or the catastrophe of the 
French Revolution? Is it credible 
that the seer of Patmos, on whose 
rophetic soul lay the burden of 
the thickening gloom, and whose 
burning desire was to sustain his 
brethren through the conflict and 
terror by visions of the divine 
kingdom that should rise in ideal 
beauty out of the wreck of the 
opposing world-powers,—is it credi- 
ble that he should have trifled with 
the Church of his day, by setting 
before it a series of riddles which 
must wait long ages for a solution ? 
Is it within the limits of even the 
most strained probability, for in- 
stance, that he should have had in 
mind the heraldic frogs that pre- 
ceded the fleur-de-lys in the blazon 
of the royal arms of France, when 
he likened to frogs the three un- 
clean spirits from the mouths of the 
dragon, the beast, and the false 
prophet? Or that he should have 
meant the withholding of the Old 
and New Testaments from the laity 
in the modern Church of Rome, 
when he foretold the martyrdom of 
the two wonder-working witnesses 
in the street of the apostate Jeru- 
salem? Or that he should have 
predicted the emancipation of the 
seven Dutch provinces from the 
Papal rule of Spain, under the form 
of the slaughter of seven thou- 
sand men by the earthquake of 
the second woe; and the mission- 
ary and Bible societies of the nine- 
teenth century, by the angel bear- 
ing in mid-heaven the everlasting 
Gospel; and the cross keys of 
the Vatican by the mark of the 
Beast? Yet of such interpreta- 
tions as these many of our modern 
apocalyptic commentaries and trea- 
tises are full. 

But while we ask these questions, 
and make our protest against the 
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wresting of Scripture to the purpose 
of vaticination, we would not be 
understood to suggest the slightest 
donbt of the value even to our days 
of the prophetic books of the Bible. 
It is our firm conviction that their 
inspired teaching is for all time; 
that they nobly illustrate, for those 
who car use them rightly, import- 
ant principles of the divine gov- 
ernment and eternal laws of the 
spiritual world, and may therefore 
be turned to good account, so 
long as the Church is militant, to 
guide her in comprehending and 
dealing with each crisis that arises 
in her long conflict with error and 
sin. What we do most earnestly 
reprobate is the practice of employ- 
ing the sacred records as manuals 
of divination, and subjecting them 
to cruel perversions and dislocations 
in the hope ‘of forcing their lan- 
guage into some fantastic semblance 
of agreement with events and ex- 
pectations that lie utterly beyond 
their scope. 


Let the reader now honestly try 
to estimate the magnitude of the 
harm caused by that chronic and 
widespread misuse of Scripture, of 
which the evidence has been laid 
before him, remembering at the 
same time that our presentation of 
the subject is necessarily so incom- 
plete as to be little better than a 
faintly traced outline. The more 


‘he considers the matter, the less, 


we think, will he be able to escape 
from the conclusion, that of the 
internal evils with which Christen- 
dom has been afflicted, there is” 
scarcely one that has not been 
grievously aggravated by the dis- 
astrous perversion of the divine 
oracles. It is this, more than any 
thing else, that has doomed reli- 
gion to ,be always fighting a losing 
battle against advancing science, 
has alienated from her the leaders 
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of thought, and given occasion for 
the most plausible of the flouts and 
gibes flung by insolent sceptics at 
the truths of Revelation. It has 
been of misinterpreted texts that 
the extravagant doctrines have been 
engendered, which have shocked 
the moral sense of mankind, and 
produced a fatal harvest of faction, 
heresy, and schism. It was by 
means of perverted texts that the 
Papal usurpation was consolidated, 
and the worst corruptions of the 
primitive faith enforced as divine 
verities on the outraged conscience 
of the Church. It was the foul 


wresting of Holy Writ to devilish . 


ends that, steeled the heart of 
the persecutor, sanctified treachery, 
lying, and outrage, worked the 
racks and kindled the fires of the 
Inquisition, and reddened the story 
of Christendom with intestine war 
and bloodshed. 
**TIn religion 
What damned error, but some sober 
brow . 

Will bless it and approve it with a text, 


Hiding the grossness with fair orna- 
ment ?”” 


We promised, before concluding, 
to offer some brief hints for the 
abatement of the evil; and bold as 
the undertaking may seem, we will 
not shrink from the attempt to ful- 


fil it. For in spite of the amazing 
vitality of bad customs, we by no 
means look despairingly to the fu- 
ture of Biblical exegesis. Even here 
the schoolmaster is already abroad ; 
light is penetrating the dark quar- 
ters; a noble band of pioneers is 
hewing a way through the rubbish 
of centuries, and laying open for 
the multitude an easy access to a 
just understanding and use of the 
Bible. With the help of the im- 
mense critical apparatus recently 
prepared for us by the masters of 
scholarship, candour, honesty, and 
common-sense may be trusted to 
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strikes us as the chief want at pre 
sent is a fuller appreciation of ‘the 
progressive character of the revela- 
tion of truth recorded in Holy Writ. 
The expositor must ever bear in 
mind that the Bible is no single 
treatise, all of one time and on 
one level, but a library of treatises, 
covering a millennium and a half, 
and standing on very different 
levels of knowledge and teaching. 
He will then be in a position to 
perceive that the revelation re- 
corded in it never proceeded by 
leaps and bounds, but was al- 
ways gradual and continuous, like 
an orderly development, in which 
neither gaping chasms nor start- 
ling surprises are to be found. As 
he advances from book to book, 
following the chronological succes- 
sion as nearly as it can be ascer- 
tained, he will recognise how the 
inspired teachers, as they were 
raised up one after another, built 
on the truths already possessed, 
and cast their instruction into the 
existing moulds of thought, adding 
of new truth just so much as the 
contemporary generation was able 
to receive, but always keeping 
within the limits of its compre- 
hension and its practical needs. 
He will thus be brought to conceive 
of divine revelation as a leaven, 
working slowly and by degrees 
within the human mass; or as a 
stream growing fuller and purer as 
it flows onward through its devious 
channel; or as the light increasing 
little by little from the faint gleam 
of earliest dawn to the radiance 
of perfect day; or as a course of 
education beginning with the par- 
ables and metaphors suited to 
infancy, and ascending through 
primers and school books towards 
the final stage of mature knowledge 
and unadulterated truth. With 
this idea constantly before him of 
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the order and method of the Bible, 
the expositor will never be tempted 
to wrench away any part of it from 
its historical basis, as if it could be 
interpreted in the abstract without 
reference to the time and circum- 
stances of its origin; nor will he be 
in danger of reading back the more 
advanced teaching into the elemen- 
tary forms, and thus _ incurring 
the catastrophe which, as the par- 
able warns us, is wont to follow 
the putting of new wine into old 
wine-skins. What will chiefly en- 
gage his attention is the line of 
spiritual and eternal truth, ever 
broadening as it came down the 
ages, and stage by stage disembar- 
rassing itself of such transient accre- 
tions and imperfect moulds as the 
divine wisdom may have been pleased 
to employ, for the purpose of ac- 
commodating it to the capacities 
of the ignorant and rude; but the 
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riddles and forced uses, whether 
of the mystic interpreters or gross’ 
literalists, will have no charm in 
his eyes. To disentangle the spirit 
from the letter—to trace the divine 
amidst the human—to ascertain 
what each inspired message really 
meant to the men of its own time, 
and how that same meaning bears on 
our circumstances and duties now, 
under very different conditions of 
life,—such will be the aim of the 
expositor in whom the critical tem- 
per of mind is united with the faith 
and reverence of the devout be- 
liever; and just in proportion as 
this aim is pursued with an open 
eye and a sincere heart, he will 
be preserved, we are confident, from 
turning the divine order of the 
Bible into chaos by random inter- 
pretations, and drawing the poison- 
ous draughts of error out of the 
wells of salvation. 
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THE FACTOR’S SHOOTING. 


I am a factor. Or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say 1 was 
a factor, for at the present time I 
am without occupation. One day, 
two or three years ago, I set myself 
down to inquire carefully into my 
affairs. The problem to be solved 
was not a difficult one: Given a 
small capital on which it is impos- 
sible to live—granted a certain 
yearly deduction from it to pay bills 
with,—how long will it be before 
the capital vanishes away alto- 
gether? I found that this period 
would occur in about seven years, 
and the next day I announced to 
my friends that I was going to look 
out for “something to do.” I had 
had what is called a first-rate edu- 
cation: a long course of expensive 
schools and tutors had ended in 
Oxford, though I left that university 
without taking a degree. I could read 
and write and do easy sums; by the 
help of a “ Liddell and Scott” and a 
grammar I could construe all but 
the hardest passages in Homer and 
Thucydides ; and by making copious 
use of convenient spondee adjec- 
tives, I was capable of turning out 
immense quantities of correctly 
scanning Latin verse. My friends 
all said, “There will be no diffi- 
culty in a fellow like you getting a 
good berth,” and at first I shared 
their confidence. But as time wore 
on my hopes died away. To begin 
with, I considered myself debarred 
from certain kinds of work. Having 
been accustomed to country life, to 
freedom from noise and dirt and 
confinement, I determined — that 
whatever happened I would have 
nothing to do with anything which 
would necessitate always living in 
atown. I had been ploughed for 
mathematics in “Smalls” and 
“Mods;” and all the hazy notions 


about papering rooms, or dividing 
apples and oranges in certain pro- 
portions amongst a given number 
of children, which once possessed 
my brain, had long ago deserted it, 
and I felt myself unequal both in 
inclination and capability to grapple 
with accounts. I had, of course, no 
money to invest in business, and 
pride prevented me from thinking 
of anything absolutely menial. As. 
I look back, I sometimes wonder 
what kind of employment it was I 
did expect to meet with; but in- 
deed, after a time, I ceased to have 
any expectations at all. My heart 
grew sick with waiting; small 
mean pecuniary troubles hemmed 
me in on every side—ever increas- 
ing in inverse ratio to my capital; 
anxious days followed on weary 
nights, and there were hopeless 
waitings for “something” to come 
by the post. Then my friends 
began to change their tone. They 
said, “You really ought to make 
an effort—we are afraid your edu- 
cation has been but a poor prepara- 
tion for your future life.” I never 
could see that they took much 
trouble in looking out for “things” 
for me, or indeed did anything 
but give advice; but perhaps they 
worked in secret, and were ashamed 
of their good deeds seeing the light. 

Whether this was so or not, there 
was no visible result, and matters 
were at their worst when I received 
an offer from an old Manchester 
merchant to take charge of a small 
property he owned in Scotland. I 
met this old gentleman on a railway 
journey, did hims some small ser- 
vice in looking after his lost lug- 
gage, and afterwards in a moment 
of confidence told him of some of 
my difficulties. Then he mentioned 
his want of a factor, and asked for 
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references as to my character and 
capabilities. I gave him the 
names of two old friends; and 
the answers they sent to his 
inquiries perplexed him so much, 
that he showed them to me and 
asked me what they meant. When 
I read the letters, I was’ not sur- 
rised at the old gentleman’s be- 
wilderment—I could not understand 
them myself,—that is, 1 could not 
make out the meaning of the sen- 
tences, but I knew well enough 
why they were so mysteriously 
worded. It was evident that my 
friends, whilst unwilling to say 
anything definite against me, were 
determined to take no responsibil- 
ity upon themselves; and they had 


succeeded so well that I would 
defy any lawyer or expert to at- 
tach any responsibility to them, or 
make out what they really meant. 
They told me afterwards (not know- 
ing I had seen the correspondence) 


that they had given me an exceed- 
ingly good character ; and I thought 
it best to affect ignorance and thank 
them, for I did not know how long 
it might be before I should again 
require their ‘good offices—such as 
they were. Whether Mr. Weather- 
by (that was the merchant’s name) 
was deceived, or whether for some 
reason or other he really took a 
fancy to me, I don’t know—he 
gave me the offer of the place. 

I had the vaguest ideas of the 
duties of a factor: as I look back, I 
must confess I was singularly igno- 
rant of almost everything which 
belonged to such a post. Though 
I had spent much of my life in the 
country, I had done so to little 
purpose. I could shoot a little, 
and was an enthusiastic follower 
of all kinds of sport. But though 
health, pleasure, and in some deso- 
late countries profit, is to’ be got by 
means of the gun, I could not help 
feeling that a practical knowledge of 
its use is not an indispensable qualifi- 
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cation to a factor even in Scotland ; 
and, considering the matter care- 
fully over, it seemed my only one. 
I learnt, by-and-by, that it . was 
part of the duty of a factor to look 
after woods. I could distinguish, 
as well as any man, the difference 
between a larch tree and a beech, 
or even between a larch and a 
Scotch fir. But a silver fir and a 
spruce seemed to me perfectly alike ; 
and it was after carrying about little 
sprays of the two kinds with private 
marks of identity on them for along 
time, and playing a kind of guess- 
ing game with them, that | was 
able to rightly name the one from 
the other. As to being able to 
distinguish between the timber of 
these trees when sawn up, I never 
could, and never shall, be able to 
do it. Some kinds of wood are to 
be told from other kinds by a smell 
of resin; but a Scotch factor can- 
not well go about smelling planks ; 
and indeed it is not so easy to do 
naturally as one would think. I 
was aware that an agent should be 
more or less intimate with every- 
thing connected with land, on it 
or under it—subsoil, and crops, and 
cattle, and ploughs, and dairymaids, 
and pigeons; and I knew about 
none of these things. Like a dis- 
tinguished northern politician, [ 
thought all cattle “rather slack 
about the shoulder;” one plough 
was as another plough; one dairy- 
maid seemed to me like other dairy- 
maids, except that some were 
prettier. 

I accepted the offer at once. In 
spite of this long list of negative 
qualifications, I never hesitated for 
a moment, I could not bear to 
face the reproaches of my friends 
at throwing away a chance. I 
trusted to practice, to books, to 
luck, to everything but myself. 
I remembered that a hundred years 
hence anything I might do would 
have been forgotten. I was sorry 
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for Mr. Weatherby, but I closed 
rabidly and at once with his offer. 
As I have said, probably some pre- 
judice in my favour, or some small 
compassion for my position, weighed 
with the latter. Being a towns- 
man himself, he fancied that all 
country folk understood all about 
country matters; and he knew, of 
course, he could ‘easily get rid of 
me if I turned out an unsatisfactory 
character. 

I felt very grateful to the old 
man. He was in many ways dif- 
ficult to deal with ; and yet, on the 
whole, I did not get on badly with 
him ; and I may say at once, though 
I have left his service, I did not do 
so on account of any proved incapa- 
city on my paft for the work. My 
great safeguard lay in this fact, 
that he was infinitely more igno- 
rant than I was. If all matters 
appertaining to land were Greek to 
me, they were Chinese or Sanskrit 
to him. He-called himself a cloth 
manufacturer; but I believe his 
principal business consisted in 
making bags for artificial manure, 
though he knew nothing whatever 
about the various ingredients which 
filled them. I have seen him care- 
fully examine a pile standing at a 
station waiting to be trucked; he 
used to pat them complacently, and 
search, I thought, for some mark to 
identify them by. In his middle 
age he had rented a small bit of 
rabbit-shooting near Manchester. 
A year or two before I met him he 
had bought a small property in a 
large Scotch county, and he con- 
sidered himself somewhat of an 
authority on sport. He may have 
known something about rabbits, 
but he was certainly singularly 
ignorant of all matters connected 
with grouse. When he got a point 
he always started off as hard as he 
could to it—either by the noise he 
made putting up the birds, or else 
arriving in such a state of breath- 
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lessness that he could do nothi 
with the easiest chance. If he 
wounded a hare (and he seldom 
killed one outright) he used to 
loo his’ old setter after it; and 
nothing pleased him more than a 
successfully conducted chase of 
this kind,-for, as he said, the pro- 
cess combined the pleasure of 
shooting with the excitement of a 
course. And one day on getting 
a snipe he sent it off immediately 
to M‘Leay’s at Inverness to be 
stuffed. This old man was easily 
satisfied: two or three head per 
diem to his own gun contented 
him, and half-a-dozen made him 
triumphant; but when, as some- 
times happened, he got nothing 
at all, he became despondent, and 
made me a kind of scapegoat to 
vent his disgust on. One day he 
took me out with him to the moor, 
and was at first much exercised to 
find that in shooting, at any rate, 
I was his superior: indeed, I feared 
he would not ask me again. But 
our united bag was naturally heay- 
ier than his single one. He always 
immediately claimed every bird 
which came down from a brood 
at which we had both fired, and 
I never disputed his right to do 
so—it was not for me as a Scotch 
factor to argue with my employer. 
When Mr. Weatherby found out 
this, he never went on the hill 
without me. 

The property was not large con- 
sidering it was in the Highlands. 
There was a big house, some 1500 
acres of moor and wood, and two 
or three small arable farms lying 
between the latter and the great 
loch which formed the march on 
one side. I entered on my duties 
with fear and trembling; but as 
time wore on I became used to the 
position, acquired a certain amount 
of confidence in myself, and, on 
the whole, managed to get on 
pretty well. It is true I made 
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some terrible mistakes — mistakes 
which caused me to feel uncom- 
fortable then, but which make me 
blush now when I think of them 
sometimes in bed. I spoke to one 
of the tenants about putting a 
bandage on the fetlock of a cow; I 
very nearly bought some oats from 
another at 70s. a quarter; and I 
drove almost into frenzy the old 
man who acted as my lieutenant 
on the place by proposing to get 
the surplus water off some lea by 
drains seven feet deep and ten feet 
apart. As a rule, I got out of 
these holes of error. The blank 
astonishment in the worthy farm- 
er’s face, when I offered him for 
his corn, told me I had made some 
mistake; and a search in Stephen’s 
‘Book of the Farm,’ made it plain 
that such drainage as I contem- 
plated would be equally bad for 
the land and the proprietor. Still 
now and then I went too far, and 
Mr. Weatherby suffered. He was, 
however, so ignorant himself, that 
I always managed without falsify- 
ing anything, or without falsifying 
to any great extent, to persuade 
him that all was right—that matters 
were as they ought to be. 

In a measure, I soon got rather 
to like Mr. Weatherby. He had a 
sister who kept house for him, and 
I never could endure her. She 
was a vulgar, conceited woman, 
fond of snubbing me whenever 
she got a chance, and too apt, I 
thought, to treat me as a servant. 
Of course I was a servant in a 
way; but I knew that both by 
birth and education I was her 
superior. She could not keep her 
h’s in their proper places, much less 
make Latin verses; and I thought 
she might have shown me a little 
more consideration. I could not 
afford to quarrel with her openly, 
and I tried with all my might to 
affect to misunderstand her some- 
times offensive insinuations. She 
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made me go stupid messages which 
the servants could just as well have 
carried; and she even tried once 
to impress on her brother that it 
was part of my duty to get up and 
ring the big bell which was sup- 
posed to rouse the household—but 
he stood my friend in this matter, 
and though, as a rule, pretty much 
under the influence of his sister, 
peremptorily vetoed her suggestion. 

I took up my abode in Scotland 
in January; in August the owner 
and his family arrived; and about 
the end of September he announced 
to me that he should be obliged 
to cut his stay shorter than he 
had intended and go South imme- 
diately. 

“Stoney,” (that is my name) he 
said one morning, “ business re- 
quires me to go to Manchester at 
once, and as it is late in the season, 
I shall hardly come back again this 
year. I should like you to send me 
a box of game about the middle of 
next month—five brace of grouse 
and two hares. You will find it 
perhaps difficult to get them with- 
out my aid, but you must do your 
best.” And then he added graci- 
ously, “You may shoot a grouse 
and a hare for yourself—a blue 
hare.” Those I had to send him 
were to be brown. From his cheer- 
ful countenance and measured lan- 
guage (when put out he always 
swore a good deal) I felt sure that 
the trade in manure-bags was look- 
ing up. Before he left he gave me 
many further directions as to the 
twelve head of game J was to send 
him. “And Stoney,” he said, 
“shoot as few hen birds as you 
can. I won’t have any hen birds 
killed; we can keep the cocks till 
they are tender.” “ But,” I asked, 
“how am I to tell a cock from a 
hen when they are flying?” “ You 
can distinguish them,” he replied, 
—“you can distinguish them—by 
—their woolly legs.” I knew that 
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he knew as much about the sex of 
a grouse as about the moral char- 
acter of a salmon, and I cheerfully 
promised. “And, Stoney,” he 
went on, “don’t disturb that stag. 
I won’t have that stag disturbed. 
If that old scoundrel who lives at” 
=e a fearful mess of the 

taelic name) “hunts that stag, I'll 
turn him out of his farm.” “ But 
he ‘has a lease,” I ventured to in- 
terpose, “and there’s thirteen years 
of it to run, and you can’t turn 
him out.” Then Mr. Weatherby 
went off grunting into the house. 
The farmer was a_ peaceable old 
fellow, who had probably never 
used a gun in his life, and the 
“stag” was a roe which we had 
put up one day in going through 
a wood, 

At last the day of departure 
arrived. I accompanied my em- 
ployers across the loch to the little 
station, where they met the train 


which caught the night mail to the 


South. We had a big boat-load 
—servants, luggage, and Miss 
Weatherby,—herself no inconsider- 
able weight. As a last chance of 
making herself disagreeable, she 
ordered me, rather than asked me, 
to row. Ithink her heart softened 
a little just as the train was start- 
ing, for she put out her hand as if 
to say good-bye; but at that mo- 
ment Lord Blackadder, the rich 
owner of a large deer-forest in the 
district, came out of the booking- 
office, and she hastily withdrew it, 
not wishing to appear on intimate 
terms with the factor before that 
nobleman. I could not help feel- 
ing rather triumphant when the 
great man shook hands with me (I 
had had an interview with him on 
some question of a disputed march), 
and spoke pleasantly tome. “You 
are going to be here for the win- 
ter, I suppose, Mr. Stoney. I 
don’t intend to kill any more stags 
this season; but there will be some 
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hinds wanted about Christmas, and 
I have told Campbell, the head 
keeper, to let you know when 
they go after them.” I thought: 
this very kind of Lord Blackadder, 
and thdnked him. I saw Miss 
Weatherby hold half open the door 
of her carriage, | saw Lord Black. 
adder bow to her and get into 
another compartment further down, 
and as I watched the train twisting 
along the shore of the loch I re- 
joiced within me at the little snub, 

When the train was out of sight 
I rowed home again. I well re 
member that row. The yellow and 
red and crimson beeches and larches 
which fringed the shores of the 
great loch were repeated in the 
water without their reflection being 
disturbed by a ripple. There was 
a haze in the distance, the sun 
shone brightly but with little 
power, and there was a pleasant 
smell of autumn and frost and dead 
leaves in the air. I looked with 
some pride and sense of proprie- 
tor-ship at the little territory over 
which I was to rule undisturbed 
for the next nine months. The 
stooks were still standing in the 
oat-fields close down by the loch: 
then there came the trimly squared 
pastures, each sheltered by its 
broad belt of wood; and above 
these the moor, brown now with 
its faded heather, stretched away 
for miles till it joined the distant 
haze. My eyes dwelt longest and 
with most affection on this moor- 
land, for it was there dwelt the 
eleven grouse and three hares which 
I had been directed to slay. 

I had made many good resolu- 
tions by the time I sculled the 
heavy old tub into the little land- 
ing-place,—that I would really 
work hard for Mr. Weatherby— 
harder than I had done before,— 
that I would make his interests 
my own,—that I would be court- 
eous to cross old Maggie the house- 
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keeper,—and finally, that I would 
not shoot more grouse than I had 
been ordered. Brimful of good 
intentions, I started directly I had 
moored the boat to the nearest 
farm to make an appointment for 
the next day with the tenant to 
measure some sheep drains we had 
been cutting on the hill. He was 
working amongst his corn: and as 
I went in at the top of the field I 
was greeted and startled by a loud 
whirring noise—a dozen grouse had 
been feeding on the stubble, and 
they flew back on to the moor, 
following carefuly in their skim- 
ming flight every undulation of the 

ound. I went down to old Rory, 
the little farmer, and we chatted 
together for some time on diverse 
matters, but I made no appoint- 
ment with him: I determined, 
though I made a feeble struggle 
in favour of the drains, to devote 
the next day to grouse. My con- 
science told me I was wrong in 
this. It is true, Mr. Weatherby 
had not told me no¢ to go out the 
next day, but he had specified the 
time when he wanted the game,—a 
full fortnight hence. I made an- 
other attempt on the road home to 
conquer myself, and nearly turned 
back, after all, to speak to the farmer ; 
but at that moment I was passing 
through the stooks, and I saw they 
were almost all within gunshot 
of the wall. Before going to bed 
that night, I in a measure salved 
my conscience by determining that 
the grouse I was to slay in the 
morning should be the grouse that 
rightly belonged to me, and no 
other; and having made this com- 
pact, I slept the sleep of the 
just. The morning was keen and 
bright; there was frost. The 
dahlias in front of the lodge were 
cut down by it, and the beds of 
heliotrope were withered and black- 
ened. I knew that up on the moor 
he heather would be dry in an 
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hour; and after having devoured 
hastily my oat-cake and bacon 
breakfast, I shouldered the gun 
and was off—feeling far more eager 
about this, my first attempt so/us, 
than I had ever done when acting 
as bag-carrier and dog-beater to Mr. 
Weatherby. By ten I was far up 
on the moor: the men were work- 
ing amongst the stooks, and there 
was nothing there. By eleven I 
had killed my grouse; the day 
was young—the best part of the 
ground was untouched—the brood . 
to which my bird had belonged lay 
like stones,—and yet my work was 
over. I ought to have thrown 
all my cartridges into a peat-bog 
and run home as hard as I could. 
Alas! I threw away nothing but 
empty cases that day. The grouse 
all lay like stones that day; they 
lay too well. Everything favour- 
ed me—lI found them easily — 
I knocked them over as I had 
never done before: double shots, 
snap-shots, long shots—it was all 
the same; down came a bunch of 
rich brown and black and russet 
feathers. I had no dog except a 
little skye terrier, and yet I never 
lost a bird. When I emptied out 
the contents of the bag at four 
o’clock, I was almost sick with 
fright at the display. Six and a 
half brace lay before me. I had 
killed on the very first day a brace 
more than the full allowance for 
the season for my employer and” 
myself. Old cocks? Not they. 
I had never thought of the warn- 
ing that had been given me—I had 
never looked for the woolly legs. 
Here was a pretty beginning,—a 
curious corollary to the resolutions 
scarcely twenty-four hours old. I 
had begun by intending to shoot 
one bird—my lawful bird; then I 
killed another in lieu of my lawful 
blue hare, and then I was 
very miserable; I felt no pleasure 
in looking at the bonnie dead birds. 


2a 
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I remembered how Christopher 
North had resuscitated the snipe 
by blowing down his neb, and 
longed for his power. What on 
earth was I to do with my spoil ? 
I put a brace back into the game- 
bag, and the remainder I buried 
carefully in a moist peat- hag— 
eleven as fine grouse as ever man 
saw: plump, and in perfect plum- 
age, and all with the woolly legs 
which my master considered the 
characteristic of a cock. Two 
_ pounds’ worth of grouse did I 
stick ‘into that slimy hole, and 
hate myself for doing so; but 
no other course lay open to me. 
I dared not send them away, and 
Maggie would have betrayed me if 
I had taken them home. As I lay 
awake that night, I felt a great 
change had come, over my moral 
character. Only a few hours had 
passed since I had been brimming 
over with virtuous self - compla- 
cency. A few hours had changed 
all. I was a poacher; I had be- 
trayed the trust of my master. I 
was a coward for burying the birds 
in a bog—nay, I almost felt as if I 
was a liar; for I had half made up 
my mind, as I came down the hill, 
to account for my many shots by 
saying I had been firing at a mark. 
No one had questioned me. But 
then my uneasy conscience began to 


inquire whether the intention was 


not of as much value as the act; 
‘and while debating this nice point 
I fell asleep. 

It would not be profitable in any 
sense to give a daily account of 
what I did on the moor between 
that day and the 10th of December. 
I was often on it. There was not 
very much work for me on the 
place, but to a certain extent I ne- 
glected what there was to do if I 
thought I should have any luck 
on the hill. I tried sometimes to 
resist the fascinations of the sport ; 
put I think I must be a little 
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weak-willed—at any rate in that 
particular direction—for I hard] 
ever did ultimately fight the temp. 
tation successfully. Perhaps | 
might have succeeded better if 
it had not been for those fatal 
stubble-fields, The grouse used to 
come down every afternoon and 
feed — confiding things ! — within 
gunshot of the walls. About 3 p.m, 
they used to arrive—not many, for 
there were not many on the place, 
About 3.5 they used to fly off 
again—some of them; and some 
would be sprawling on the crisp 
stubble, or lying~ quiet in brown 
feathery masses. The end of this 
kind of thing was that I did serious 
injury to the shooting —I almost 
destroyed it. The marches were 
narrow, the grouse naturally few. 
They were exceedingly greedy birds; 
like myself, they gave way readily 
to temptation, and the penalty they 
paid for their sensuality was a 
heavy one. I consider, if the sea- 
son had lasted ten days or a fort- 
night longer, that the Jetrao Scoti- 
cus would have become extinct so 
far as that moor was concerned. 
As it was, a few wary old cocks 
and one small brood alone escaped. 
It will naturally be supposed 
that this kind of work could not 
be carried on altogether in secret. 
Wood-pigeons and crows might ac- 
count for the firing, and I avoided 
the farm-folk as much as possible. 
If ever I enter the diplomatic ser- 
vice, the experience I gained in 
dealing with the people on this 
Scotch place will be invaluable to 
me. And I used to crouch, to lie 
down, to assimilate my shape to 
that of a tree, to pay particular 
attention to the colour of a back- 
ground. The shepherd must have 
had a pretty good idea of what 
went on on the moor. But the 
shepherd hated Mr. Weatherby, 
who had called him a damned old 
woman one day, when certain holes 
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in his little hut’s walls had been 
ointed out and complained of ; 
and I used to give him tobacco and 
whisky sometimes, and let him 
help himself liberally to firewood. 
This man was solemn and reputedly 
~ devout; he had an acrid and severe 
countenance, and he was wifeless. 
This latter state greatly encouraged 
me to hope that he would be silent. 

I harried the place shamefully, 
and what grouse were left had good 
cause to bless the sun which rose 
on the 11th of December. As for 
the “stag,” I met him one evening 
when coming home from the hill in 
the dusk, and fired two barrels of 
small-shot at him; and the poor 
beast was found a week after in the 
wood, dead and wasted. 

So came Christmas; after which 
festive period, spent by me rather 
dismally in thinking of my sins, 
and wondering whether I should 
be found out, I got a companion 
at the lodge. I advertised in the 
‘Field’ for a pupil; and though 
when I got an application I was 
almost frightened at my audacity, 
the man who made it came. Per- 
haps he was lured by the good fish- 
ing which formed a part of the ad- 
vertisement. For a time I tried to 
make him do a little work. I set 
him down to the estate account- 
book one day, and persuaded him 
to make a copy of it, as an example 
of what such things should be; 
but he detected a mistake in my 
adding up in the second or third 
page, and after that I left him alone 
so far as money matters were con- 
cerned. We both fished a good 
deal in the loch, and in the small 
burn which ran through the pro- 
perty; and I should have had a 
pleasant spring, if it had not been 
for the fact that summer came next. 
As the months sped on, I became 
more and more alarmed. As a 
proof of how easy it is for a toler- 
ably virtuous young man to become 
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at short notice something distinctly 
the reverse, | may mention that at 
one time I seriously contemplated 
setting the heather on fire just be- 
fore the season for muirburn ended 
—of course accidentally—and burn- 
ing the whole of it; but I dis- 
covered in time that such an act 
is looked on by the law as a criminal 
offence, and is punished by a long 
term of imprisonment. 

Before Christmas, Lord Black- 
adder’s keeper had come over to 
tell me of a hind-drive he was 
contemplating; and I went into 
the forest for a short visit, and had 
a pleasant time of it with the jovial 
gillies. We were on the hills all 
day, slept at night in a remote and ° 
lonely lodge, feasted on fresh veni- 
son-steaks, and scones, and whisky, 
and in the evening played “ catch 
the ten” with indescribably dirty 
packs of cards, or “puss in the 
corner” with bonnie rosy-cheeked 
maidens. I never myself got any 
hinds, for they always seemed 
to come awkwardly to the places 
where I was posted; but I enjoyed 
the “ puss in the corner” very much. 
I was, however, startled, when say- 
ing good-bye to the head-keeper, 
at a remark he made—“ You'll no’ 
be having many birds o’ your groun’ 
for the season?” ‘Oh, Campbell,” 
I said, “what makes you think 
that?” “Oh, it’s the weather,” 
he replied; “these black frosts is 
clean bad for the breeding.” This 
happened before Christmas, and I 


_felt sure grouse would not be think- 


ing of such a thing; but there was 
a queer look in his eye when he 
spoke which made me _ suspect, 
early as it was, that he had paid a 
visit to some black bottle; and I 
was sorry for this, as Campbell was 
reputed a steady man, and much 
respected by his master on that 
account. ‘Oh no,” he said again ; 
“Tm afraid you'll no’ make a very 
heavy bag on Rhian the year.” 
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Summer drew near. It was evi- 
dent that I was not altogether 
hardened into crime, for by the 
end of July I could not sleep at 
night, and on the first day of 
August I took Robert (the pupil) 
into my confidence. He was a nice 
open lad. We had got on to- 
gether very well, and he seemed 
thoroughly to appreciate the difli- 
culties of my situation. He was 
quite willing to do anything he 
could to help; but for a long time 
I did not see how we could do 
anything, and I resolved to let 
matters take their course. Old Mr. 
Weatherby had been unwell during 
the summer, and at one time I[ 
thought my difficulties would be 
solved by his not being able to 
come North at all; but shortly be- 
fore the Twelfth, he wrote saying 
he was much better, and intended 
finishing his cure in Scotland. 
He added he was much pleased to 


see by the papers that the grouse 
in our district were strong and 


plentiful. I wrote in a_ great 
hurry to say that this was not at 
all the case with us, and that the 
breeding season had been a very 
bad one (which was a_ perfectly 
true statement); but the letter had 
no effect in changing his resolu- 
tion, and on the 10th he and his 
sister and household arrived. 

It was with very different feelings 
that I once more acted as stroke 
in the family boat, and started for 
the station. On the way I firmly 
made up my mind to confess every- 
thing. I knew that the grouse 
all round us were plentiful; the 
oldest inhabitant could not re- 
member a better nesting season. 
But I had acted as the French 
sportsman did who killed the hares 
“Desdemone” and “ Alphonse,” 
and left only “le vieux Achille” 
to breed. I had depopulated the 


ground. 
My employer was looking out of 
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the train as it drew up: his face 
had lost its ruddiness, and alto- 
gether he was feebler than when 
I last saw him. He was ve 
gracious, and seemed delighted to 
be once more in Scotland. The 
sight of his gun-cases and a new 
setter almost made me sick. There 
was no time then to explain mat- 
ters, and long before we reached 
the landing-place I once more 
changed my mind. I could not 
explain things. Mr. Weatherby 
asked many questions about the 
grouse, and I gave blurred, indis- 
tinct answers to some, whilst others 
I pretended not to hear, and la- 
boured most diligently at the oar. 
The lapse of another year had not 
improved the temper of his sister, 
and what little she did say was 
disagreeable. 

Robert and I had moved out of 
the big house to a small cottage 
close by ; and as we were sitting by 
the smouldering peat before going 
to bed that night, I made a pro- 
position to him. There is a kind 
of sport to be witnessed amongst 
the fells of Cumberland which is 
hardly known in other counties. It 
consists in dragging a skin steeped 
in aniseed across country for ten 
or a dozen miles, for dogs to 
hunt. This is called a “ hound- 
trail.” It takes place after wrestling- 
matches and pigeon-shootings and 
shows, and causes great delight to 
the sturdy sport-loving northern 
farmers. I told Robert of this, and 
asked him if he would be willing to 
go up on to the hill early in the 
morning of the Twelfth, and put 
such a skin down here and there; 
and I explained to him that the 
dogs would scent it, and work about 
as if after game, whilst, as Mr. Wea- 
therby was short-sighted, we might 
be able to induce him to believe 
that the birds had run and got up 
farther on,—that if this was carried 
out two or three times, his disgust 
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at their behaviour, and his weakness 
from his recent illness, might pre- 
vent him going out much more. 
Robert, after a little demur, agreed 
to perform his part; and the next 
morning, under the pretext of 
getting some remedy for toothache, 
I went to the little town and 
bought some of the strong-smell- 
ing drug. 

It was not with much confidence 
that I embarked in this desperate 
course, but it was just possible that 
it might hoodwink Mr. Weatherby. 
I knew his extreme ignorance on 
all matters connected with game. 
I bethought me of how, the last 
season, he had perpetually fired at 
small birds in mistake for snipe; 
how he had taken a roe for a red 
deer, an old carrion-crow for a black- 
cock; how, when he had tumbled 
head over heels into a_peat-hag, 
and plugged up both barrels with 
black earth, he had wished to clear 
them by firing his cartridges; and 
how he had only been saved from 
destruction by my _ interposition. 
I remembered all this, and deter- 
mined that it was worth while to 
run the risk; I could not make 
things much worse than they were. 
I gave the shepherd a pair of old 
boots and half a pound of tobacco, 
prayed heartily for a stormy morrow, 
and went to bed in a most unenvi- 
able state of mind. 

Uneasy snatches of sleep were all 
I was able to secure ; and at a very 
early hour I awoke Robert, and 
started him off with his rabbit-skin 
and little bottle, giving him many 
and minute instructions as to what 
he was to do. 

Ah! if my conscience had been 
easy, how glad I should have been 
at the look of that morning! It 
was one of those early autumn days 
which give promise of heat: a 
heavy dew lay over everything. 
Robert left broad footprints as he 
crossed the lawn, and destroyed 
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myriads of gossamer and sparkling 
spider webs. 

There was the usual delay in 
making a start, the usual collectin 
of cartridge-bags and flasks, pm | 
about ten Mr. Weatherby and my- 
self and the shepherd stood at the 
gate which opened on to the first 
bit of moorland. The former was 
full of cheerful anticipations: my 
mind, though I acted my part as 
well as I could, was filled with most 
dismal forebodings. I experienced, 
in an intensified form, the feelings 
of a schoolboy who is called up for 
a lesson he has not prepared: per- 
haps the thoughts of a clerk sub- 
mitting falsified accounts to his 
employer would be still nearer akin 
to mine. What the shepherd thought 
I do not know; his sour face was 
unreadable by me. I had tried to 
persuade the old merchant that he 
(the shepherd) would be an un- 
necessary encumbrance, and that I 
could easily carry all the game my- 
self—how easily none but I knew; 
but Mr. Weatherby was obstinate. 
He insisted on our both taking 
enormous game-bags. I thought 
of the whisky, and tobacco, and 
firewood, and boots for which the 
shepherd was indebted to me, and 
fervently trusted that he did the 
same. I had expected Robert home 
before we started, but he had not 
made his appearance. The setters 
were let loose, and in three minutes 
they ran into a brace of grouse. 
My mind was so occupied and 
anxious that my fingers were un- 
ready, and I missed. Not so Mr. 
Weatherby. To the great surprise 
of the shepherd and myself and 
the dogs—certainly to his own— 
he knocked over a bird. He was 
jubilant: he laughed at my dismal 
forebodings; he chaffed me for my 
bad shooting; he brought out his 
flask and gave us both a small 
mouthful of whisky “to wet the 
luck;” he prophesied an enormous 
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bag, and then he ‘ordered an ad- 
vance. 

I knew those two old birds: I 
may almost say I knew them by 
sight, and probably they were as 
well “acquaint” with me. Many 
a time had I tried in the previous 
autumn to circumvent them, and 
only superior cunning on their part 
had saved them. 

So we went deep into the moor: 
we waded through rich blooming 
heather; we passed by rushy 
patches, and green burns, and sunny 
hillocks, where grouse used to love 
to lie, and it was all as a city of the 
dead. Mr. Weatherby got hot and 
fidgety, and tired, and finally cross. 
He insisted on taking his own 
course, and would not be guided 
by my advice, and so we wandered 
a mile from the place where I had 
told Robert to cast off. The shep- 
herd’s face told nothing—he acted 
as “ Brer” Fox did in the American 
I was won- 


story, “he lay low.” 
dering what on earth had become 
of Robert, and was picturing to 
myself that self-sacrificing individ- 
ual stuck in a bog or drowning in 
a burn, when a loud To-ho! startled 


me. I saw Dash and Meg standing 
rigid about a hundred yards off, and 
Mr. Weatherby starting after them 
as hard as he could go. I was too 
much accustomed to this proceed- 
ing to be much surprised at it. In 
defiant opposition to all the rules 
of shooting, the old bag-merchant 
ran furiously towards his dogs. 
Whenever he had a little breath to 
spare he shouted loudly To-ho !— 
though to all appearance the setters 
never meant to move again. He 
reached them in his usual state of 
mind and body—blown, shaking, 
and done. 

Nothing got up: the dogs refused 
to budge an inch. I encouraged 
them, and patted them, and pushed 
them, and then their master kicked 
them, but they would not move. 
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“He has been here and made the 
stuff too strong,” I thought, and I 
almost fancied I could smell it my- 
self. Mr. Weatherby began to swear — 
and hammer the dogs with his gun; 
and the shepherd — “ he lay low.” 

Suddenly the animals began to 
move—to draw; we stood round 
and watched them with much solem- 
nity and anxiety: with slow and 
stately step and great rigidity of body 
they advanced, and we followed. 
Mr. Weatherby, with his forefinger 
on his right trigger; I with my 
hammers down, half expecting to 
see Robert jump up out of a bunch 
of heather and run for it; and the 
shepherd with his stick held like 
a gun, ready to use in a moment. 
The dogs went steadily on and on. 
“ They’ve run,” said Mr. Weatherby 
in a hoarse and excited whisper; 
“head them, Stoney.” So I made 
a circuit and met the party, and, 
miserable as I was, could hardly 
keep from: laughing aloud at the 
appearance it presented to one who 
was behind the scenes, 

The funeral march of the dogs 
was gradually exchanged for a 
quicker step. They began at 
length to trot, to sniff in an ex- 
cited manner here and there. Then 
they threw up their heads, they 
stretched their tails out straight 
behind them, and set off across 
the moor; Dash began to “whum- 
per,” and Meg fairly “yowled.” 
Now and then they were hidden 
for a few seconds by a hillock, but 
they soon reappeared. They took 
a bee-line across the heather; we 
watched them cross the march, 
grind up the opposite slope, and 
then they faded from our view. 
Talk of a hound-trail—none better 
was ever seen amongst the fells of 
Cumberland. 

I stared blankly in the direction 
the dogs had gone. I did not dare 
to look at Mr. Weatherby ; he broke 


out into a storm of fury, and con- 
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demned the dogs, and myself, and 
the shepherd, and the moor, to the 
hottest place he could think of. I 
said nothing in answer to all this— 
only looked at the shepherd; and 
the shepherd—“ he lay low.” 

The bag consisted of one grouse 
that Twelfth. If the dogs had re- 
appeared on the scene by the time 
we reached home, I think there 
would have been two setters added 
to the total; but they did not. I 
left Mr. Weatherby when near the 
lodge, telling him the toothache 
had come on again, and flew to my 
small dwelling. 

There, sitting in the last stage of 
exhaustion on his bed, was Robert. 
He was dirty to a degree, and 
neither his knickerbockers nor 
stockings showed any signs of their 
original colours. There was an aw- 
‘ful smell of aniseed in the room. It 
appeared that he had safely reached 
the place where the scent was to 
be laid first, and had just arranged 
the rabbit-skin to his satisfaction, 
when he became aware of a man 
crouching down at some little dis- 
tance, and evidently watching him. 
Robert said at first that he had 
walked slowly away, but after- 
wards admitted he had perhaps 
run a little, and I soon found out 
that he had run a great deal. The 
man started in pursuit, and Robert 
made the best of his way across the 
moor. But after proceeding with 
great rapidity for some time he 
tumbled over a tump of grass, 
and the bottle of aniséed, which 

had put for safety in his trous- 
ers-pocket, was broken in the fall. 
He said that this was perhaps 
what the dogs had been hunting, 
—and I thought so too: I could 
have given him an hour’s start, 
and hunted him with great ease 
myself—he smelt as if he had 
been dipped in aniseed. 

I had barely time to take in all 
this, still less elaborate any plan 
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for the future, when there was a 
knock at the door, and, without, 
waiting for an answer, in came a 
man—the shepherd. He sniffed 
once or twice with great noise and 
deliberation, and I thought he 
grinned, and then he said— 

“The maister’s waiting to see 
Mistar Rowbert in the Leebrary.” 

Robert’s face was too dirty to 
get white, but his lips quivered as 
they formed the word “ Now ?” 

“Ay, the noo—at wanst,” said 
the shepherd. 

“T’ll just change my clothes first, 
I think,” said the agitated Robert. 
“T’ve —I’ve—had a little— acci- 
dent, shepherd.” 

Once more there seemed a curious 
struggle in that individual’s coun- 


tenance between austerity and 
mirth, and again he loudly scented 
the air. He gave no reprieve. 


“But he’s waiting,” he said; and 
he almost button-holed the reluc- 
tant lad, and took him out of the 
room. 

I had a terrible foreboding as to 
who that watcher on the moor had 
been. After a decent interval, I 
followed the two to the house, and, 
as I had had no time to communi- 
cate with my friend, and was quite 
ignorant of what he was going to 
say, I thought it wise to get into 
the middle of a laurel-bush which 
stood just opposite the window and 
garden- door of Mr. Weatherby’s 
smoking-room. I was disappointed 
in my plan, for I could hear noth- 
ing articulate; indeed, after a few 
minutes, I doubt if there was any- 
thing articulate to hear. For a 
short time I could hear nothing at 
all, but I knew Robert was in the 
room, and had gone in by that door, 
—I could smell him. 

Then I heard a loud voice, a 
stuttering, stammering vociferation, 
the sound of a struggle, the break- 
age of something brittle, a plaintive 
cry in a different key, and then the 
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door was thrown violently open. 
I, crouching in the laurel-bush, 
watched. Robert came out first. 
I saw Mr. Weatherby had him 
by what seemed the skin of his 
neck. Breathless, I saw the old 
bag-merchant poise himself on 
one leg, and then I experienced a 
violent concussion in my leafy 
hiding-place,—the plotter and the 
tool met. in the laurel-bush. Rob- 
ert’s ideas had been very much con- 
fused by his day’s work, especially 
by the last part of it, and I think 
when he saw me he imagined that 
Mr. Weatherby had somehow man- 
aged to run round the bush to 
meet him and kick him again: he 
jumped back with the greatest pos- 
sible alacrity, and fled like a hare 
down the avenue. 

I instinctively shrank closer to 
the ground: the old man saw the 
movement. With what I can only 
call a howl, he sprang at me; but 


I was too nimble for him. No one 
ever ran, or ever will run, faster 
from that house than I did that 
fatal day. I upset Miss Weatherby, 
who was coming up from the farm, 
and left her sitting wildly gesticu- 
lating amongst dozens of broken 
eggs. I soon distanced her brother, 
and got out of his territory. [ 
spent a miserable night at a little 
inn, miles off; and after hover. 
ing about the next day, trying 
to make up my mind to venture 
back for some clothes, I gave it 
up, and left that hilly country for 
good. 

It is but justice to Mr. Weather- 
by to say that he sent me my per- 
sonal effects, and what he called my 
“wages.” I have never seen him 
since, or been within a hundred 
miles of him; but I understand 


that the sanctimonious shepherd’ 


has taken the place of the amateur 
factor. 
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BAGHDAD ON THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY. 


“When thou haply seest 
Some rare noteworthy object in thy travels, 
Make me partaker of thy happiness.” 


“ Her B. Majesty's Consul-Gen- 
eral will receive to-morrow morning, 
between the hours of seven and 
eleven, on the occasion of the birth- 
day of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen and Empress of Hin- 
dustan.” 


So ran a card handed to me on 
the evening of 23d May, just as 
the mail-steamer Khalifa anchored 
off the Baghdad custom-house, on 
the river Tigris. 


“Hackneyed in business, wearied at that 


oar. 
Which thousands, once fast chained to, 
quit no more,” 


I had left Bombay harbour, about 
three weeks before, under a strong 
impression that another season of 
work in the tepid heat of the capital 
of Western India might easily prove 
the fatal “one year more.” It was 
of Calcutta, not Bombay, that a 
late venerable and facetious metro- 
politan used to say he always felt, 
in the rainy season—that is, from 
June to October—“ like a boiled 
cabbage.” But in Bombay too, the 
vapour-bath-like combination of 
heat and moisture characterising 
the same period is most trying to 
Europeans, producing in perfection 
the capiplenium, languor, et expletio, 
described by Petronius as so fre- 
quent among the luxurious and 
enervated Romans of his time. 

An ocean-steamer, one of the 
fleet of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company, had carried 
us across the Arabian Sea, touching 
at Karachi, the port of Sindh, per- 
haps indeed of our whole north- 
west Indian frontier. After passing 
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through the Gulf of Oman, where 
it washes Biluchistan, we had en- 
tered, by the Straits of Ormuz, or 
Hormuz, the great Persian Sea, or 
Gulf, on the Persian margin of 
which stands one of those partly 
diplomatic, partly strategical posi- 
tions by means of which England 
sentinels her Eastern empire, and 
holds piracy in check—namely, the 
Residency of Abu-shair. At the 
head, or northern end, of this gulf, 
the good ship had passed almost 
imperceptibly from the “salt-sea 
foam” into the Shatt-al-Arab, or 
river of Arabia, by means of which 
the blended waters of the Tigris 
and Euphrates pour themselves into 
the gulf. After ploughing our way 
for seventy or eighty miles up this 
turbid and shifty current, the banks 
of which reminded one rather of 
the Suez Canal, we had entered the 
Tigris, near the Arabian town and 
virtual seaport of Basra; exchanging 
at the same time the ocean-steamer 
for a river one of about five hundred 
tons—one of two which the firm of 
Messrs. Lynch & Co. are allowed, 
under a treaty concession of old 
standing, to keep afloat for the car- 
riage of mails and cargo between 
Basra and Baghdad. And now, 
after a run of four days and three 
nights, the Khalifa had finished 
her task, without once falling foul 
of the river-bank, or scraping too 
often against a shallow. At certain 
seasons steamers can run up the 
Tigris to Mosul, or about 500 miles 
higher up than Baghdad; and 
country-crafts, of course, are con- 
stantly. plying between its upper 
reaches and the sea. But there is 
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no mail or passenger service by 
water beyond Baghdad. The Turks 
send their letters vid Damascus 
to Bairut and Constantinople on 
dromedaries. The English Consul- 
General also has made arrangements 
of his own for the carriage of his 
mails by the same route; and when 
the contractor is kept up to the 
mark, letters from Baghdad should 
be delivered in London about the 
twenty-second day. It is said the 
Bedawin occasionally open a post- 
bag; but, on finding nothing in it 
except letters and newspapers, send 
it on again all right. Hence parcels 
of value have to travel from England 
to Turkish Arabia by some safer 
route than the Syrian desert. The 
Baghdad custom-house thus forming 
the terminus of regular water- 
communication between Asia and 
Europe vid Turkish Arabia, a 
-steamer, on reaching it, has only to 
blow off the steam, submit to the 
visitations of the “ revenue-cads,” 
who seem to be pretty much the 
same all the world over, and pre- 
pare to start again in a few days for 
Basra. Far less agreeable anchor- 
ages might be found than the Tigris 
in May, off Baghdad. The river 
lays aside just here its habit of 
winding, and forms a long straight 
reach, broader than the Tweed at 
Berwick, on either side of which 
the capital of “ good Haroun Alras- 
chid,” or Aaron the Just, in its 
modern form, is spread. Christ- 
church meadows without the Isis, 
gives but a faint idea of what 
Baghdad would be without its 
river. What springs in the desert 
are to the nomad, the purifying and 
oxygenating organs to the animal 
body, and the breezes of heaven to 
the human frame, that to an East- 
ern city is a volume of water run- 
ning through it, as the Tigris runs 
through Baghdad. 

By this time the sun was about 
setting; and the shimdl, or north- 
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east wind, after keeping us cool al} 
day, was beginning to blow fresher 
and fresher, making the river sparkle 
all over as if every eddy and ripple 
were amirror. A Turkish steamer 
or two was anchored near us; but 
the only crafts astir were a number 
of curious round boats or creels— 
some of them with six or eight pas- 
sengers, and perhaps a horse inside, 
packed like figs in a drum; others 
carrying only a solitary sculler— 
workable, apparently, with a single 
oar with equal safety up, down, and 
athwart the current, and looking 
more like big birds’ nests being 
washed down by a spate than any- 
thing else. These, and multitudes 
of bathers and heavy fish leaping 
all round, as if angling had never 
been invented, and a bridge of 
boats, brisk with traffic, filled the 
picture with life. The further or 
right bank of the river was, evi- 
dently, not the fashionable one; 
and the houses of its inhabitants 
came straggling down to the water's 
edge in a way which would have 
been mean, or even squalid, but for 
the noble screen of palm-trees in 
which they were wrapped. The 
buildings on the custom-house side 
formed a much better contour. 
Prominent among them was the 
house rented as the British Con- 
sulate or Residency, with its tall 
flag -staff; its quaint and many- 
latticed river-frontage, as long as 
a street; its pleasaunce, filled with 
orange-trees and myrtles, stretch- 
ing like a setting of emeralds be- 
tween it and the water; and, above 
all, its own little steamer, the Comet, 
moored, in case of emergencies, 
under its lee. Both above and 
below the Residency, the houses 
of the chief European merchants 
showed themselves at a glance; 
and beside them, and overhanging 
the water, several large khans or 
coffee-houses —the hostelries and 
public-houses of Muslim cities— 
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attracted remark, if only from the 
crowding fuces, representing almost 
every ethnological type in the 
world, which filled their unglazed 
and grimy windows. A little higher 
up the river sauntering groups of 
orderlies and messengers marked 
the sara, or block of buildings in 
which are the courts of justice, 
and in which all public business 
is conducted. ‘Next came the bar- 
racks, filled with the sound of 
brass bands and the stir of military 
life generally, and swarming with 
soldiers of strikingly good physique, 
dressed in Zouave uniforms of blue 
cotton ; and, last of all, the palace 
of the Wali, or Governor-General 
of the Baghdad wildiat or satrapy. 
And yet, with all its brave show 
towards the river, the city of the 
Caliphs hardly at first suggests 
the idea of containing, as it does, 
a population of, in round numbers, 
at least 150,000 souls. This is 
partly owing to its all standing 
on the same level, and partly to 
pone of its bazaars being at right 
angles to the river, but all running 
parallel to, and with their backs 
towards it. The architectural effect 
of its numerous churches and syn- 
agogues is almost lost, from their 
having no spires or steeples, or 
respectable frontages even. The 
tombs of prophets famous in Bible 
history, as well as those of kings 
and saints belonging to the more 
modern annals of Islam, are all in 
the environs, near where the city 
walls, now thrown down, used to 
be; while of the noble mosques in- 
side the town, all that is visible 
from a distance are the domes and 
minarets, some of them exquisitely 
coloured, which, mingling with the 
flags of consulates and the chim- 
neys of one or two Government 
manufactories, shoot upward at fre- 
quent intervals through thick clus- 
ters of palm-trees. 

Far on in the evening as it was, 


the thoroughfares near the custom- 
house were all thronged like Cheap- 
side, and with an extraordinarily 
picturesque admixture of races, 
Hundreds were taking life easily, 
lounging on benches outside the 
coffee-houses—smoking of course, 
and studying their correspond- 
ence, or perhaps disputing over 
some hard text in the Kuran. 
But a great mass of human beings 
was pushing onward in all direc- 
tions, on mares, or mules, or on 
foot; immersed in business, evi- 
dently, yet very tolerant of one 
another, in a high degree clubable, 
and free from any tendency to 
scowl or take offence. A man 


‘whose “house is his castle” is apt 


to turn rather sulky, once he is in- 
side it, with the front door shut, 
and the curtains drawn for the 
night. But people who live much 
in the open air, and in the society 
of one another, acquire perforce 
different tempers, where only the 
minor rubs of life at least are con- 
cerned. Even religious bigotry 
seems to run anything but high 
in Baghdad. Under a traditional 
policy of toleration, Christians and 
Jews, Muslim and Pagans, though 


occupying separate quarters of the 


city, meet genially enough on most 
of the platforms of life; and indeed 
so much split up is each generic 
sect or persuasion—there being, for 
instance, at least five varieties of 
Christians in the town—that the 
Davie Deans and Johnny Dodds 
of Farthing Acre line of religious 
policy, however well it may answer 
still at Cabul and a few other out- 
of-the-world places, would be pre- 
posterous in Baghdad. The only 
disability under which the Chris- 
tians of Baghdad, numbering about 
2500 males, labour, is that they 
cannot be drawn for military ser- 
vice, and have to pay a special tax 
instead. It is said that a few years 
ago, when recruits were scarce, a 
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large number of Christians offered 
to form themselves into regiments. 
This proposal was not at once re- 
jected; but in the end cautious- 
ness prevailed, and it was pigeon- 
holed. How different England’s 
policy in India, where  subject- 
races even more hostile to her, 
perhaps, than Christians are to 
Muhammadans, have been made to 
contribute so brilliantly, for a cen- 
tury and upwards, to the develop- 
ment of her prowess! Even as 
matters stand, however—that is, 
with Christians excluded from the 
army—there is no doubt that its 
Turkish Arabian districts are of 
the highest value to the Porte, from 


a military point of view; for the: 


Iraki is in many respects a model 
soldier, of the old-fashioned kind, 
—all body and very little head ; 
hardy, patient, and unreasoning; 
and, provided he is fed and clothed, 
content to go for years without 
touching a piastre of pay. 

It is commonly said that there 
are no bugs in Arabia, the dry 
heat killing them all off; and cer- 
tainly all the names given for the 
creature in Arabic dictionaries are 
either taken from the Turkish or 
manufactured. Considering what 
a vast field for blood-suckers is 
Baghdad, and what myriads of this 
particular species are constantly 
coming into it, if only from Bom- 
bay, in the boxes of travellers and 
pilgrims, what becomes of them all 
is a problem in natural history ; 
anything like extreme heat, even 
supposing that to have the effect 
alleged, occurring only between 
June and September. Anyhow, 
it was a comfort to feel safe on 
that score at least in turning in 
for the night in a billet which, if 
there had been a member of the 
family in all Baghdad, looked as 
if it would have been sure to hold 
him. But morning brought the dis- 
covery that, if the bug was absent, 
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he was represented by a sand 
with a body hardly bigger than’ 
mite’s, a pair of wings like tip 
sails, and a poison-injecting and 
blood-sucking apparatus of extra. 
ordinary calibre. Like Doctor Syn- 
tax, when the boiling water from 
Dolly’s kettle had decanted itgelf 


into his shoes,— 
“‘ The scalding torment in his feet” 


soon made the half-dressed victim 
fain to pull off hissocks and mb 
till the skin was raw in hopes of 
getting out the venom. Some even 
ascribe to this cause the singular 
ulceration of the skin to which 
natives of Baghdad, especially in 
childhood, are liable, and which 
seldom fails to attack European 
and other strangers during their 
first year of residence. Either from 
the season when these sores gen- 
erally break out being that when 
the date is nearly ripe, or from the 
scar left by them resembling that 
fruit in size and contour, they are 
commonly spoken of as “date 
sores.” The number of people in 
Baghdad whose faces are more or 
less disfigured in this way frightens 
most new-comers. Hitherto the re 
sult of medical and surgical prac- 
tice has gone to show that, on 
whatever constitutional, climatic, or 
external cause or causes depending, 
the affliction, like so many others, 
is best left alone. In the healthy 
it runs its course in about a year, 
sometimes only one sore appearing, 
but oftener a succession of them. 
They are not painful or danger 
ous; and except when on tender 
spots, or on parts essential to loco- 
motion, natives of Baghdad seem 
not to mind them,—one instance 
more of the eel’ growing used to 
skinning ! 

The morning of the 24th was 
true Queen’s weather—a_ violent 
shower during the night (far from 
common in Baghdad in summer) 
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having brightened up everything. 
The bridge of boats, at best but 
rickety, from requiring to be taken 
to pieces when the river rises, was 
much blocked up with the ammu- 
nition-mules of a detachment going 
out to reinforce H.E. the Munir 
Pasha or Field-Marshal command- 
ing the Baghdad corps darmée, 
who was then coping with an un- 
raly tribe of Kurds towards the 
Persian frontier. The daily traffic, 
too, was in full flow; and what 
with the military impedimenia, 
and trains of peasants bringing in 
the produce of their fields and 
farmyards on the backs of don- 
keys, a number of townsmen who 
were setting out to cross the desert, 
with their wives and families pack- 
edon mules in panniers, had need 
of all their patience to save them- 
selves from being hustled into the 
river. Instead of dropping down 


the Tigris in a little round boat to 


the river-front of the British Con- 
sulate, the route winding through 
streets and bazaars to its official 
entrance, in the middle of a narrow 
thoroughfare, was preferred, for the 
sake of a first glimpse of the in- 
terior of Baghdad, and a sight per- 
haps of the house in which Sind- 
bad the sailor related to the poor 
porter the history of his seven 
voyages. If one can fancy one of 
the narrower of our London streets 
partially roofed with arches of ma- 
sonry; the front walls and win- 
dows of the shops removed; the 
shoemakers, tailors, and shirtmak- 
ers all hammering or stitching 
away on the pavement instead of 
in cellars or attics; the gin-palaces 
turned into coffee-houses; the 
wheel-traffic transferred to porters 
and donkeys; and lastly, the wo- 
men, except those of the labouring 
classes, masked, and wrapped from 
crown to sole in shapeless volumes 
of silk or cotton stuff,—then he 
will have some faint idea of what 
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a Baghdad bazaar is like at the 
present day. One or two shops 
more or less in the European style 
will perhaps be seen in it, notably 
a certain “ Magasin frangais,” in- 
tended for the diffusion among the 
benighted Arabs of tight boots, 
Parisian corsets, patent medicines, 
and all the unspeakable blessings 
of civilisation, including perhaps, 
in a quiet way, a little French 
brandy. And yet, on the whole, 
Baghdad seems in no danger for 
a long time to come of losing its 
personal identity, so to speak, un- 
der foreign rule. Constantinople 
officials, imbued with the newest 
ideas, have been appointed at dif- 
ferent times to the governor-general- 
ship of the province. One or two 
of these may even have belonged. 
to the Philistine school of admin- 
istrators, the tendency of which is 
to pull everything to pieces and 
put it together again on new and 
improved principles. But none of 
these have ever made much way 
at Baghdad; and the Ottoman 
Government, in selecting the pres- 
ent Wali, who is a native of 
Aleppo and a Muslim of the old- 
fashioned order, seems, for the time 
being at least, to have accepted the 
conclusion that it is safest perhaps 
not to drive too fast in so outlying 
a province. At all events, the 
placing of an Arab of rank and 
learning, and of high local consid- 
eration, at the head of the Bagh- 
dad Government, is a measure of 
so liberal a character that all must 
wish it success, : 

The British Consulate, when ap- 
proached from the town, made but 
a poor show compared with its 
river aspect; being one of a row of 
grim enough houses, with nothing 
to distinguish it from them except 
the Indian sepoy on sentry at the 
open door, and a blaze of white- 
wash evidently just bestowed on it 
in honour of the day. Visitors 
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were arriving fast, and a row of 
white riding-mules—their bodies 
fantastically decorated with red or 
saffron - coloured pigment — were 
fastened with iron pegs to the wall 
opposite the entrance. Street-boys 
and, beggars were mustered in force, 
and directing their special notice to 
a functionary of a very old-world 
kind surely, who was hieing along 
with a pile of scones under his arm, 
and singing out to the dogs of the 
town to come and be fed. “ Yuazh- 
zhinu lil kilabi” —“ He is calling the 
dogs to prayer”—cried a waggish 
Ajami, or Persian, as he passed. 
This irreverent sally raised a Jaugh 
all down the street, showing that 
the Baghdadi is not too “ good” to 
relish a joke which, in Cabul or 
Bokhara, might have led to blood- 
shed; and truly the shrill clear 
notes of the bread-carrier were a 
little like the sounds sent out a few 
hours earlier from the tops of the 
mosques. As for the respectable 
quadrupeds concerned, they evi- 
dently took the dole as a matter of 
right, and, forming as they do the 
only representatives in Baghdad of 
republican ideas and _ institutions, 
were careful to come up in a body, 
and accept what was offered to them 
with every proper sign of independ- 
ence. Might not a similar munici- 
pal regulation be tried in England, 
instead of muzzles, as a prevent- 
ive of rabies, the cost being met, 
say, by their worshipfuls dining 
together once the seldomer every. 
quarter at the expense of the town ? 

The street-door of the Consulate 
opened into a fine quadrangle shad- 
ed with trees, having all the princi- 
pal rooms laid out along two sides 
of it on the upper storey, with the 
post-office and other establishments 
on the ground-floor; and at its fur- 
ther end a second court—not, of 
course, exposed to view—which, if 
the occupant had been a Muslim, 
would have been jealously set apart 
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for the ladies and children, Jug 
now the whole place was astip 
The Consul-General’s escort of five. 
and-twenty sepoys from the Bom 
Marine battalion was under 
waiting to pay the proper compli. 
ments to H.E. the Walt. A nom. 
ber of bandsmen, courteously sent 
for the day by the local authorities 
were practising, in separate groups, 
different pieces of music. Here ap 
African slave-boy, black as night, 
was preparing his master’s lo 
pipe; there a group of consular 
servants, tall, handsome fellows, 
dressed in the livery of our embassy 
at Constantinople, superintended 
the brewing of coffee and sharbat, 
Up-stairs, in a drawing-room look 
ing out on the narrow street, and 
furnished partly in English, partly 
Turkish fashion, the Consul-Gen- 
eral,—a_ lieutenant-colonel of the 
Indian army,—assisted by the 
Residency surgeon and the com- 
mander of the Comet, was receiy- 
ing his visitors. The dragomans 
and clerks of the Consulate, after 
having paid their respects, each 
after his own fashion, were being 
served with refreshments. One 
after another, the heads of the 
English, Swiss, and other European 
mercantile houses, and many of 
their assistants and employés, called. 
Then came the bishops and superior 
priests or teachers of the Chal- 
dean, Latin, Armenian, and other 
Churches, several of them obviously 
men of intellect and study,—their 
faces chiselled over with the lines 
of thought,—whose good wishes 
for her Majesty were conveyed with 
all the solemnity and empressement 
of areligious ceremony. The Jews, 
of whom it is said there are at least 
10,000 males in Baghdad, were 
careful not to be unrepresented,— 
none perhaps profiting more 
they from British protection, in 
connection with their endless ways 
of money-grubbing. Visits of cere. 
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‘mony were also, of course, paid by 


the Consul-General’s three col- 
leagues, as they are considered,— 
the Consuls of France, Russia, and 
Persia. Not very many Turkish 
officials called, but as many as rep- 
resented most departments of the 
military and civil services’ Indians 
and Persians naturally mustered 
strongest,—some of them birds of 
assage, Visiting the famous tombs 
of martyrs and worthies of Islam 
at Kazhimain and Karbala; others, 
persons of more or less political 
importance, who, however unable 
to stomach British rule in their 
native provinces, can nevertheless 
appreciate the prestige and security 
enjoyed by them as subjects of her 
Majesty resident in Baghdad. “A 
man’s tongue is his horse,” says the 
Arab proverb; and if so, at least 
half-a-dozen coursers of different 
breeds and paces may be said to 
have been at exercise in that one 
room,— namely, English, Arabic, 
Turkish, French, Persian, and Hin- 
dustani. The Consul-General evi- 
dently found it more than he could 
manage to keep the conversation 
mixed. John Bull, in particular, 
showed his usual preference for his 
own vernacular, and his own topics, 
as well as for his own sofa or corner. 
Gentlemen from the Sard, or Gov- 
ernment offices, were full of talk 
about Egyptian politics. A man 
from Quetta had no belief in the 
evacuation of Candahar, and ex- 
pected to hear of its reoccupation 
some day very soon by General Sir 
F. Roberts. The Persians were 
curious above all things about what 
the Russians were doing in the 
Merv direction; and all Islam 
seemed to hold to the opinion that 
the present condition of Ireland was 
due to the wrath of Allah at Eng- 
land’s having fallen away from her 
alliance with the Porte. The pity 
was that, with such varied budgets 
on the tapis, oriental caution made 


every speaker confine himself as 
much as he could to his own Jan- 
guage and group. At last, pipes 
and cigarettes, coffee, sharbats, and 
preserved fruits had gone their final 
round ; the gong in the courtyard 
tolled out eleven o’clock English, or 
8.30 a.m. Turkish time; the band 
played “God save the Queen,” and 
the curtain fell. In the evening it 
rose again. The Consulate was 
illuminated inside and out, both 
towards town and river. The band 
struck up afresh, and the Consul- 
General entertained H.E. the Waii, 
his consular colleagues, and a party 
of European, Turkish, Persian, and 
Indian guests at dinner. Her Ma- 
jesty’s health was proposed by his 
Excellency in his native Arabic, in 
the most courteous terms; after 
which a similar compliment was 
paid by the host to his Majesty the 
Sultan, and to the Shah, the Czar, 
and the French Republic. 

Whatever political ends the day’s 
proceedings may have promoted, to 
a stranger they suggested at one 
moment the greatness, at another 
the difficulties, of our position in 
the East. When a Muslim is asked 
to point to the miracle, or miracles, 
by which his prophet showed him- 
self to be a “ man sent from God,” 
his answer always is “the Kuran ;” 
and similarly, though in a different 
spirit, do Asiatics often refer to 
the Indian empire as the miracle of 
England. We ourselves, it is true, 
do not look at it in the same light, 
but regard it, and with justice, as 
the hard-won and well-consolidated 
product of more than a hundred 
years of labour and victory, favoured 
by a number of exceptional features 
in the character of the subject-races 
themselves. And yet how unmis- 
takably have some of our greatest 
men shown, by the efforts which 
they have made to hem it in with 
defences, or at all events posts of 
observation, that their confidence 
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in its stability was mingled with a 
good deal of misgiving and appre- 
hension. It is impossible to take 
even a casual view of this subject 
without thinking of the illustrious 
statesman whose death not long 
ago happened at a time so inoppor- 


tune for England; and it may be 
worth noticing, before concluding, 


that during the brief period when 
the Gandamak Treaty seemed to 
promise the realisation of the Bea- 
consfield policy in one highly im- 
portant quarter, the cordon of polit- 
ical outposts, so to call them, es- 
tablished, in connection with India 
alone, for the security of our east- 
ern frontier as a whole, extended 
from Mandalay in the remote north- 
east, through Katmandhu in Nipal, 
Srinagar in Cashmire, Cabul and 
other points in Afghanistan, Khilat 
in Beluchistan, and Abu-shair on 
the Persian Gulf, right away to 
where Asia and Europe may be said 
to meet, politically, at Baghdad. 
Having to do at present only with 
the last-named spot, it is unneces- 
sary to consider whether the dis- 
positions now existing for the safety 
of our interests along the vast ex- 
tent of country just indicated are 
adequate or the reverse. But with 
regard to Baghdad it is impossible 
to spend any time in it and fail to 
notice certain points of view from 
which it is highly interesting, and 
may at any time become highly i im- 
portant, to England. The further 
afield one travels, the more, on the 
whole, does it appear to him that 
what we have to apprehend in the 
East is, not so much this bugbear 
or that, as apathy and want of 
vigilance on our own part. Russia’s 
brisk and forward policy, when con- 
trasted with our own slowness of 
movement and laudable scruples 


against taking what is not our own, 
may naturally be driving one or 
two of her weaker neighbours, in 
appearance at least, to fawn upon 
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her, and turn their backs on us; ” 
but this symptom should not be 
taken for more than it is worth, 

In order to gain the goodwill of g 
State, it is anything but necessar 

to enter into very close relations 
with it, far less subject it to domina- 
tion in any form or degree. Mac- 
aulay has ‘somewhere observed, that 
“even the mutual animosity of coun- 
tries at war with each other js 
languid when compared with the 
animosity of nations which, morally 
separated, are yet locs ally inter- 
mingled ;” and the full force of this 
great natural law is probably being 
felt in Turkish Arabia by its present 
masters at this very day, notwith- 

standing the comparatively loose 
grasp which they have taken of it, 
outside at least of the larger cities. 
In the smaller towns of Arabia, 
the Turkish or Turanian governor, 
where one has been set up at all, 
is often more like a mere buoy 
floating, by way of a mark, on the 
water, than anything with actual 
functions to perform; while as for 
the boundless and trackless plains 
of which the face of the country 
is made up, their real masters, as 
is well known, are those multi- 
tudinous tribes of semi-pagan roam- 
ers, whose horses are objects of 
admiration and traffic in almost 
every part of the world. Whether 
these least civilised of the Semitic 
races have a future of their own 
yet before them, or are destined to 
be absorbed in other and less 
abnormal communities, is a ques- 
tion beyond the reach of conjec- 
ture. The Ottoman policy towards 
them, for the most part, seems to 
be one of subsidising and concilia- 
tion. Titles and dresses of honour 
from Constantinople do not, how- 
ever, appear to fascinate them. 
With all their cupidity and love 
of money, when they can get it, 
they seem as jealous as the Scot- 
tish Highlanders were a couple of 
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hundred years ago of the smallest 
attempt on the part of officialdom 
to convert their free and tribal state 
into a subject and feudal condition. 
When a Bedouin, or even a Shamar, 
or a Montafik Shaikh accepts the 
title of Pasha, his people generally 
begin to fall away from him, 
until in time perhaps he is ousted 
from his chiefship altogether, in 
favour of some kinsman of more 
conservative views. Whatever the 
failure of these hardy and next-to- 
masterless nomads may prove to 
be, it is obvious that if ever dur- 
ing the next twenty or thirty years, 
the territory lying between the Per- 
sian Gulf and the southern shores 
of the Mediterranean becomes the 
scene of important military opera- 
tions, the Power knowing how 
to attach them, for the time being, 
to its cause, will secure for itself 
considerable advantages. In Turk- 
ish Arabia England is at all events 
jostling no one, and giving no 
offence or umbrage, except, of 
course, to the eye of downright ill- 
will and envy. Her status there 
evidently forms an integral part 
and necessary consequence of her 
ascendancy in Hindustan; but her 
representative at Baghdad, though 
selected by the Government of India 
from its own officers, works in the 
main under the orders of H.M.’s 
ambassador at Constantinople—be- 
ing considered as, strictly speaking, 
a consular, not a diplomatic, func- 
tionary, whose raison @’étre merely 
is the protection of British commer- 
cial and general interests, and of 
the persons of British subjects. 

Of all the many wants of Meso- 
potamia, the want of money is per- 
haps the greatest; and a good deal of 
this seems to be poured into it both 
by India and England in the course 
of every year. The contributions 
sent annually from Lucknow, Hy- 
derabad in the Deccan, and other 
Shiyite cities, to the shrines round 
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Baghdad, must amount in the ag- 
gregate to something considerable. 
A good deal is spent also by domi- 
ciled and pensioned Indians, and by 
pilgrims. Even more beneficial is 
the enterprise, as far as it extends, 
of European merchants. The date- 
harvest of the Tigris valley, for in- 
stance, might rot in part on the 
ground, but for the steamers which 
carry it to London or Bombay. The 
fleeces shed on the banks of the 
Euphrates are to a large extent wo- 
ven into cloth in Yorkshire; and 
although the people are too poor, 
and the system of government is 
too uncertain, to favour the produc- 
tion of surplus cereals, yet what 
little corn Baghdad has to spare is 
always sure to be bought up by 
Englishmen on the spot and ex- 
ported. The way we have of asso- 
ciating with the word “ desert” the 
idea of a sandy waste, like that tra- 
versed by the old van-route between 
Cairo and Suez, often leads us far 
astray as to the aspect of Arabia 
generally. Deserted it may be, in 
the sense of uncultivated and un- 
inhabited, but not in that of uncul- 
tivatable or barren. On the con- 
trary, its light loamy soils are, as a 
rule, amazingly fertile. At certain 
seasons, vast portions of it are 
clothed with natural pasturages not 
to be excelled in Canada or New 
South Wales, Even its barest sur- 
faces are often to be seen covered 
with tiny verdure after the slightest 
shower. Its river-system is well 
adapted for works of irrigation of 
the small and useful kind. Speak- 
ing of the country as a whole, water 
is to be obtained, and cultivation 
started, merely by the digging of a 
well. The time may arrive when 
all these things wil] be done. 
Meanwhile perhaps it is not out- 
side the scope of creative wisdom 
that certain large portions of the 
world should, as it were, lie fallow 
till their turn come round 
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Come here, good people great and small, that wander far abroad, 
To drink of drumly German wells, and make a weary road 

To Baden and to Wiesbaden, and how they all are named, 

To Carlsbad and to Kissingen, for healing virtue famed ; 

Come stay at home, and keep your feet from dusty travel free, 
And I will show you what rare bath a good God gave to me. 
Tis hid among the Highland hills beneath the purple brae, 

With cooling freshness free to all, nor doctor’s fee to pay. 


No craft of mason made it here, nor carpenter, I wot ; 

Nor tinkering fool with hammering tool to shape the charméd spot; 
But down the rocky-breasted glen the foamy torrent falls 

Into the amber caldron deep, fenced round with granite walls. 

Nor gilded beam, nor pictured dome, nor curtain, roofs it in, 

But the blue sky rests, and white clouds float, above the bubbling linn, 
Where God’s own hand hath scooped it out in Nature’s Titan hall, 
And from her cloud-fed fountains drew its waters free to all. 


Oh come and see my Highland bath, and prove its freshening flood, 
And spare to taint your skin with swathes of drumly German mud: 
Come plunge with me into the wave like liquid topaz fair ; 

And to the waters give your back that spout down bravely there, 
Then float upon the swirling flood, and, like a glancing trout, 

Plash about, and dash about, and make a lively rout; 

And to the gracious Sun display the glory of your skin, 

As you dash about and splash about in the foamy-bubbling linn. 


Oh come and prove my bonnie bath; in sooth ’tis furnished well 
With trees, and shrubs, and spreading ferns, all in the rocky dell ; 
And roses hanging from the cliff in grace of white and red, 

And little tiny birches nodding lightly overhead, 

And spiry larch with purple cones, and tips of virgin green, 

And leafy shade of hazel copse with sunny glints between: 

Oh might the Roman wight be here who praised Bandusia’s well, 
He’d find a bath to Nymphs more dear in my sweet Highland dell. 
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Some folks will pile proud palaces, and some will wander far — 

To scan the blinding of a sun, or the blinking of a star; 

Some sweat through Afric’s burning sands; and some will vex their soul 
To find heaven knows what frosty prize beneath the Arctic pole. 

God bless them all; and may they find what thing delights them well 

In east or west, or north or south,—but I at home will dwell 

Where fragrant ferns their fronds uncurl, and healthful breezes play, 
And clear brown waters grandly swirl beneath the purple brae. 


Oh come and prove my highland bath, the burn, and all the glen, 
Hard-toiling wights in dingy nooks, and scribes with inky pen, 

Strange thoughtful men with curious quests that vex your fretful brains, 
And scheming sons of trade who fear to count your slippery gains ; 
Come wander up the burn with me, and thread the winding glen, 

And breathe the healthful power that flows down from the breezy Ben, 
And plunge you in the deep brown pool; and from beneath the spray 
You'll come forth like a flower that blooms ’neath freshening showers_in 


May! 
J. 8. B. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A NAVAL OFFICER IN SEARCH OF THE EIRA. 


Few of those, perhaps, who have 
recently read of the rescue of the 
crew of the Eira, and of their safe 
return to their native land, after 
passing a winter on the inhospit- 
able shores of Franz Josef Land, 
have considered what months of 
patient labour and inquiry, directed 
by intelligent forethought and prac- 
tical Arctic experience, were requi- 
site to set on foot and carry to such 
a rapid and successful conclusion a 
search after the missing crew, such 
as that recently undertaken by the 
steam-whaler Hope, under the com- 
mand of Sir Allen Young. 

With but vague knowledge of 
the intentions of Mr. Leigh Smith; 
with but very meagre information 
of his actual movements during the 
summer of 1881; and with a vast 
area of polar sea and coast-line to 
deal with—over which the explorer 
might have taken his vessel,—it is 
indeed a remarkable fact that the 
relief ship should have been able 
to appear at the right time at the 
exact spot where she was required, 
to pick up Mr. Leigh Smith’s boats 
on their emergence from the ice 
after their arduous and adventurous 
voyage of forty-one days amongst 
the floes. That an element of good 
fortune much assisted the relief ex- 
pedition no one can deny ; but luck 
is a factor of the utmost importance 
in all polar expeditions, and he 
who best knows how to utilise his 
good lack and to neutralise his bad 
luck, possesses perhaps some of the 
most valuable qualities which go to 
make a successful Arctic navigator. 

The Eira was specially built at 
Peterhead for Mr. Leigh Smith, and 
was a steam-vessel of 350 tons bur- 
den, strengthened and otherwise 
fitted for voyaging in the Arctic 


seas. Mr. Leigh Smith made in 
her a very successful summer voy- 
age in 1880, during which he made 
important and interesting discov- 
eries upon the coasts of Franz Josef 
Land and Spitzbergen. 

Mr. Leigh Smith sailed upon his 
second voyage in the Eira on the 
13th June 1881, taking with him 
Dr. Neale as surgeon, Mr. Lofly as 
ice-master, and a crew of twenty- 
two men. He was provisioned for 
fourteen months, with further sup- 
plies of bread and flour enough to 
last two years. 

To quote the words of the letter 
addressed by Mr. Valentine Smith 
to the President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society— 


‘‘The explorer’s intention is believ- 
ed to have been to visit Franz Josef 
Land a second time, with a view of 
making further discoveries on its west- 
ern side, and he wished, if possible, to 
push northward near the meridian of 
Wickes’ Land. But he would on this 
occasion, as heretofore, have been 
guided by the state of the ice, using 
his best endeavours to enter upon new 
work, in that direction which ap- 
peared most open and promising.” 


Inquiries instituted during the 
winter of 1881-82 by Sir Henry 
Gore Booth amongst those Nor- 
wegian walrus-hunters, who, his 
practical knowledge of the coast of 
Nova Zemla told him, might pos- 
sibly have seen and communicated 
with the Eira, resulted in the in- 
formation that she was last seen by 
the schooner Proven. The Proven 
first fell in with the Eira on June 
30th off Matotchkin Sharr in Nova 
Zemla, and she was then steam- 
ing north; on the 2d July, how- 
ever, they saw her steaming south, 
having evidently been turned by 
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the ice; then, again, they met her 
off the south-west part of Nova 
Zemla on the 8th July steaming 
north, and supposed that Leigh 
Smith had tried to get round the 
south point of Nova Zemla, had 
been stopped by the ice, and was 
now going to force his way north. 

The above facts and suppositions 
were carefully formulated and ex- 
amined by Mr. Valentine Smith’s 
committee ; all possible information 
was obtained as to the state of the 
ice in 1881-82 in the Barents Sea 
and on the coasts of Nova Zemla 
and Spitzbergen, and the opinion of 
the most eminent Arctic explorers 
of Europe was taken. Sir George 
Nares, who sat on the committee, 
drew up an exhaustive memoran- 
dum, thoroughly examining every 
eventuality which might have oc- 
curred to the explorers; and Sir 
Allen Young, having offered his ser- 
vices, was intrusted with the task 
of selecting, fitting out, manning, 
and commanding the relief vessel 
—Government so far co-operating 
as to contribute £5000 towards 
the expenses fof |the expedition, at 
the same time allowing any naval 
officers to serve under Sir Allen 
whom he might select; whilst the 
Royal Geographical Society con- 
tributed £1000—any further cost 
being undertaken solely by Mr. Val- 
entine Smith. 

The Hope, a steam-whaler of 276 
tons register, was chosen by Sir 
Allen Young as a vessel in all 
respects suitable for the work of 
the expedition. Strongly _ built, 
double-planked about the water- 
line, fortified within with iron 
frames, and shod with iron at the 
bow, she had a reputation even 
amongst whalers as being a ship of 
no ordinary capacities for encoun- 
tering heavy ice; and those who 
sailed in her were fully persuaded 
that she was as good a ship for the 
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purpose as could be procured. The 
crew whom Sir Allen Young en- 
gaged for the voyage’ consisted in 
part of old whalers, some of whom 
had served previously in the Hope, 
and of ex-man-of-war’s men, with a 
few trusted hands who had been 
with Sir Allen in his Arctic voyages 
in the Pandora. The vessel was 
brought round from Peterhead to 
London to be completed for sea, 
and lay in the West India Docks, 
taking in her two years’ stores and 
engaging her crew, where she ex- 
cited no little interest from the 
peculiarity of her appearance—the 
crow’s nest at the maintop-gallant 
masthead being a novel feature in 
the low latitude of London. 

All being at length ready, articles 
were signed and the blue ensign 
and burgee of the New Thames® 
Yacht Club (the same to which the 
Eira belonged) hoisted on June 
19th; and on the following day 
the relief ship steamed out of the 
docks and down to Gravesend. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales evinced a 
lively and kindly interest in the en- 
terprise, and sent as a present to 
the officers’ mess a handsome silver 
inkstand and a silver bell for sum- 
moning the waiter. On Saturday, 
June 24th, the Hope finally left 
the shores of Old England, passing 
Flamborough Head towards even- 
ing, and thence steering due north 
on the meridian of Greenwich. On 
the following morning England had 
sunk below the horizon, and we 
continued our course towards the 
icy regions over the solitudes of the 
ocean. The paucity of bird-life in 
the North Seas is very marked, as 
compared with the great number and 
variety of sea-fowl in the Antarctic 
regions, where the great wandering 
albatross is a never-failing object 
of interest and admiration, and 
petrels of smaller size, down to the 
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little “Mother Carey’s chicken,” 
are never absent from the neigh- 
bourhood ofthe ship. At a point 
100 miles west of Stav Fiord in 
Norway, we chanced upon a Nor- 
wegian fishing-boat lying at anchor 
in 100 fathoms of water, and ob- 
tained a very welcome supply of 
fresh cod in exchange for tobacco, 
salt meat, and biscuit. The gradu- 
ally lengthening days, the setting 
of‘the sun later evening after even- 
ing, and, finally, the emerging into 
the long summer’s day of months’ 
duration of the Arctic regions, 
brought home to all the fact that 
we were getting well into the 
region in which our work lay. 
Darkness had now vanished, and 
with it the stars; and the moon, 
shining with but a feeble reflec- 
@ tion of the great illuminator, alone 
remained to remind us of such a 
thing as night. Busily employed 
in getting ready stores to land at 
depots, sledges and other travelling 
gear for use at a moment’s notice, 
and serving out and altering the 
warm clothing to the various shapes 
and sizes of humanity on board, 
we passed up the North Sea and 
approached the coast of Norway in 
a thick fog on the morning of July 
2d, and encountered a Russian 
barque, also groping her way in 
towards the land. About noon the 
mist lifted and enabled us to make 
out the precipitous cliffs of North 
Kvalo and its dangerous outly- 
ing rocks, and to continue on our 
course towards Hamerfest. Steam- 
ing across a broad bay, hemmed in 
by high and snow-flecked islands 
and by the mainland of Norway, 
we entered the narrow channel 
leading to Hamerfest towards mid- 
night, the stern and forbidding 
‘scenery lighted up and softened by 
the warm hues of the midnight sky, 
while the distant snow-peaks shone 
brilliantly in the rays of the sun, 
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which was hidden from us by the 
high land tothe north. Here we 
took a pilot, who conducted us 
without mishap to Hamerfest, en- 
larging the while upon the desira- 
bility of the barren land we saw as 
a place of residence, and on the 
grandeur of the city we were ap- 
proaching. What a charming pro- 
vision of Nature is it that the great 
majority of men, of whatsoever race 
they be, should be convinced that 
their own country, and no other, 
is the very finest place in the 
world; and how pleasant it was to 
see our honest Norseman’s face 
light up with pride and pleasure 
as we praised his bleak hillsides 
and wooden houses nestling be- 
neath them! This town, the most 
northern in the world, is but 1160 
miles from the North Pole, a dis- 
tance over which an express train 
might pass in twenty-four hours, 
could the rails only be laid. It 
contains about 2000 inhabitants, 
who live on the products of the 
sea; for those who do not catch 
fish either cure them, trade in 
them, or keep stores for the sup- 
ply of clothes, &c., to the fishing 
people. The little town is now 
pretty well known to the British 
tourist bent upon “doing” the 
midnight sun and doubling the 
North Cape; for it is the last port 

of call of the tourist steamers on * 
their way north. The island of 
Varé, on the west side of which 
Hamerfest stands, is nearly circular, 
and about ten miles in diameter, 
rising in the interior to a height 
of over 2000 feet, and is devoid 
of vegetation except certain mosses 
and lichens, trees being represented 
by a stunted birch, which attains a 
height of 7 or 8 feet in the shel- 
tered valleys near the sea, but on 
the hillsides grows horizontally 
along the ground, being only thus 
able to support life in face of the 
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furious winter blasts. This scanty 
vegetation suffices, however, to nour- 
ish herds of semi-wild reindeer, the 
property of the mountain Lapps, 
which roam at pleasure over the 
interior, and are lassoed by their 
owners as they are required for 
food, clothing, or draught purposes. 
The interior of the island is cut up 
into numerous valleys and covered 
for the most part with snow, so 
that progress is rather slow. I 
succeeded, after four hours’ trudg- 
ing, in reaching the top of a hill 
overlooking the sea-coast, and from 
it walked along the central ridge 
of the island, from which the sur- 
rounding islands and fiords could 
be surveyed to advantage. The 
highest point I found to be 2180 
feet, situated almost in the centre 
of the island and commanding an 
extensive view of its desolate snow- 
fields and rock-strewn valleys, down 
which the heat of the afternoon 
sun was now causing the snow- 
waters to dash towards the sea. 

A lowering hill just to the south 
of Hamerfest is astanding grievance 
to the inhabitants, for it robs them 
of much of their dearly-prized sun- 
shine, and has earned for itself the 
titleof Tyd Fjeld (Thief Mountain). 
As the sun is altogether below their 
horizon for two months in the win- 
ter, and is then cut off from them 
for a further considerable time by 
this hill (which is 1420 feet high), 
the good people regard it with 
no friendly feelings. Of the in- 
habitants of the island, the Lapps 
are perhaps the most interesting. 
These are of two kinds—mountain 
Lapps, and sea or fisher Lapps. The 
mountain Lapps are very few in 
number, and depending as they do 
for every necessity of life upon their 
roaming herds of reindeer, their 
habits are necessarily nomadic. The 
reindeer supplies these diminutive 
mountaineers with food and cloth- 
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ing, and with all the weapons and 
utensils which are needed in their 
simple life, and is besides their 
beast of burden and sledge-drawer. 
The fisher Lapps are only met with 
on the coasts, and indeed seldom 
leave their boats. They are far 
more numerous than their brethren 
of the mountains, living as they do 
on the products of that Norwegian 
mine of wealth, the sea, They also 
are small people, and as miserable- 
looking as they are small. Whilst 
the mountain Lapps have the full 
use of their limbs, and are healthy 
and vigorous, the sea Lapps are 
doubled up in body, weak-legged, 
and» sickly-looking, taking advan- 
tage, when on land, of every oppor- 
tunity to support themselves against 
anything which may be at hand to 
relieve their legs of part of the 
weight of their bodies. An interest- 
ing speculation presents itself as 
to what manner of man will in 
future ages be developed from the 
fisher Lapps if they continue their 
present mode of life. 

The reason of the delay of one 
week at Hamerfest was to buy and 
fit out a second vessel to act as 
a tender to the Hope—the craft 
chosen being a Norwegian smack 
of about 45 tons, called the Martha, 
which had then to be double- 
planked round the bow and water- 
line to fit her to meet ice. A Nor- 
wegian skipper and four hands were 
engaged to man her; and as soon 
as all was settled, we took her in 
tow, and left on 9th July with 
great exchange of flag-dipping and 
handkerchief-waving between the 
Hope and the Martha on the one 
hand, and the town-people on the 
other. We now made for Porsanger 
Fiord, the great inlet on the east 
side of the North Cape, passing, 
however, to the southward of the 
Cape through Magaré Sund, the 
channel which separates Magaré 
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from the mainland. The North 
Cape is, as is well known, one of 
the northern points of Magaré. The 
scenery in Magaré Sund is striking 
and impressive, on account of its 
extreme wildness and desolation ; 
and the narrowness of the channel 
permits of both sides being closely 
scanned from the deck of the pas- 
sing vessel. The scream of sea- 
birds, the swirl of contending tide- 
currents, and the splash of fish, with 
an occasional rolling accompani- 
ment, as some boulder, with its at- 
tendant stone-shower, comes plung- 
ing down the steep slopes, are the 
parts in the song which Nature 
sings in this remote region of Fin- 
marken. 

We found the coal-hulk lying off 
Little Tamsé, an island well up 
Porsanger Fiord, and filled up our 
bunkers from her, besides putting 
forty tons into the hold of the Martha 
and taking a load on our own decks, 
and finally left Norway on our 
search for the Eira on July 11th, 
encountering a strong gale from the 
south-east the same night, which 
lasted two days, and drifted the 
Hope, with the Martha in tow, far 
north into the Arctic Ocean. July 
14th turned out sunny and fine, with 
the remains of the gale blowing 
cold from the south-east—so cold, 
indeed, that ice was divined to be 
in that direction, and so probably 
to the northward as well. And 
this turned out to be the case; for a 
look-out man having been sent to 
the crow’s nest, reported ice on the 
northern horizon in detached hum- 
mocks, and we ran into it about 
mid-day, finding it to be in loose 
streams lying north-west and south- 
east, the direction of the wind. 
Dodging the floes as we steamed on 
our course for Nova Zemla, we got 
clear of the ice again about 5 p.M., 
having evidently passed through 
the tail of the pack, which would 
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probably be found compact twenty 
miles or so further north. 

We now maintained a general 
easterly course across the Barents 
Sea, experiencing southerly winds, 
which, when they drew to the south- 
east, became extremely cold, which 
was afterwards found to be caused 
by the presence of large masses of 
ice in the sea to the south-west of 
Nova Zemla. Heavy mists were 
now frequent, so that caution was 
necessary to avoid running into the 
pack again. On the afternoon of 
Sunday, July 16th, we were twenty 
miles west of Cape Britwin, in Nova 
Zemla; and the weather still re- 
maining thick, we lay to under 
steam waiting for a chance to make 
the land. It seemed inclined to 
clear off in the evening, when we 
just caught a glimpse of a band of 
snow on the land, but the mists 
then closed in again. On the after. 
noon of the next day it became 
rather clearer, and we steamed to- 
wards Méder Bay, and were able to 
make out the land vaguely, and 
presently saw a schooner — 
out, which proved to be the Dute 
surveying schooner Willem Bar- 
ents, with which we communicated 
by boat. This schooner had also 
been trying to get to an anchorage, 
and had stood in to 17 fathoms, 
which must have been close to the 
land; but not being able to make 
out any signs of it, was now going 
north to Matotchkin Sharr to try 
to get through into the Kara Sea 
They were three weeks out from 
Vardé in Norway; whence they had 
tried to reach Bear Island, but had 
been prevented by close pack-ice; 
they then tried to get round the 
south point of Nova Zemla, and 
were again stopped by the ice, be- 
ing at one time actually beset, and 
having to cut their way out with 
considerable labour. The Willem 
Barents is sent annually to these 
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seas by a Dutch scientific society, 
for the purpose of taking deep-sea 
temperatures and making general 
scientific observations, with a view 
to throwing light upon the course 
of the ocean-currents and move- 
ments of ice in the polar area, and 
is commanded by officers of the 
Dutch Royal Navy. One of their 
main objects was to reach Ice 
Haven, the harbour on the north- 
east coast of Nova Zemla in which 
Willem Barents wintered in 1596- 
97, and to place there a memorial 
stone which they had brought with 
them from Holland. For several 
years past the Barents has tried 
to accomplish this object, hitherto 
without success, and it will be in- 
teresting to hear the results of their 
voyage this year. Having parted 
company with the Willem Bar- 
ents, we again stood into Méder 
Bay, and made out the land dimly 
through a rift in the fog—a snow- 
patched, ghostly-looking land,— 
and then the mists closed in, and 
we stood off to sea again after sound- 
ing in 25 fathoms. 

On the afternoon of the following 
day, having previously obtained an 
approximate position from rough 
shots at the sun, with no horizon to 
speak of to take his altitude to, we 
stood into Méder Bay again, and 
as the mist lifted a little, made out 
our position by the land fairly well, 
at the same time sighting a ketch 
ahead, with a crow’s nest at her 
masthead, which saw us simultan- 
eously, and tacked to approach us. 
She proved to be Sir Henry Gore- 
Booth’s yacht, the Kara, which we 
fell in with at Hamerfest, and which 
left that place before us. She was 
also trying to get to an anchorage, 
and had been in rather dangerous 
proximity to a bad reef two miles 
south-west of Cape Britwin, on 
which we saw great masses of ice 
piled up, making it look like an 


island. Over this reef the norther- 
ly current, setting out of the bay, 
rushes with great velocity, making 
it a very dangerous place for a sail- 
ing vessel to get into in light winds. 
We tailed the Kara on astern of 
the Martha, Sir H. Gore-Booth and 
Mr. Grant, his companion in adven- 
ture, coming on board the Hope 
to spend the night; and thus, in 
stately procession, the three vessels 
paraded Méder Bay all through the 
night, sometimes making the land, 
sometimes seeing nothing within 
fifty yards of us because of the fog, 
and unable to anchor because we 
found nothing but hard rock wher- 
ever we hove the lead. In the morn- 
ing the fog suddenly lifted and 
rolled off up the hills, revealing an 
Arctic scene of snow-clad moun- 
tains and ice-dotted sea, bathed in 
warm sunshine. We were instructed 
to land a depot of provisions at the 
Russian settlement, known to be 
somewhere in the great bight called 
Méder or Méller Bay. After much 
examination of the inlets, we de- 
cided upon one as the likeliest for 
the settlement to be in, chiefly from 
seeing a vessel’s masthead peeping 
over an intervening point of land, 
and finally steamed into Little Kar- 
makula Harbour, which turned out 
to be the right place,—there being 
here a few wooden houses tenanted 
by Russians and Samoyedes, and 
several Russian schooners at an- 
chor off them. The bay-ice was 
streaming out as we entered, and 
large pieces of the ice-foot, which 
runs round the base of the cliffs, 
frequently broke off with a mighty 
splash and floated away to sea. 
One of: the Russian schooners was 
positively beset by the outward- 
going ice, and would have been 
carried out of the harbour had not 
her crew turned out and cut her 
free. 

From one of the walrus-hunters 
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we had news of the Eira—she hav- 
ing been seen and boarded off this 
coast on the 8th July last year— 
the same day as the Proven re- 
ported having seen her; so we thus 
had confirmation of previous intel- 
ligence, but nothing new. The 
settlement at Karmakula consists 
of a few wooden houses and a rein- 
deer-skin tent or two ; the inhabit- 
ants, when we were there, being a 
few families of Samoyedes and half- 
a-dozen shipwrecked Russian wal- 
rus-hunters, who were living with 
the Samoyedes. These people, who 
are akin to the Esquimaux, are 
natives of the Samoyede peninsula 
and neighbouring land along the 
coast of Siberia. The men are 
stoutly built, and very short, being 
only about five feet high; they 
have a strong Mongolian type of 
feature, and olive-coloured — skin. 
The women are- brighter-coloured 
in complexion than the men, and 
three or four inches shorter. Both 
sexes dress in seal or reindeer skin, 
trousers and boots in one, with the 
hair outside; and coat of the same 
material, with a hood to pull over 
the head. They stand about in 
clumsy attitudes, especially the 
women, who turn their toes in; 
the men, on the contrary, turn 
theirs out. They remind one of 
nothing so much as a group of 
wax-work figures. They have the 
reputation of being most kind and 
hospitable to sailors in distress; 
and, indeed, endless are the in- 
stances of their having befriended 
and saved the lives of castaways 
on their barren coasts. Hence Sir 
Allen Young distributed amongst 
them numerous small presents, 
impressing upon them that, should 
the crew of the Eira come among 
them, they would be expected to 
do all they could for them, and 
would be amply repaid for any 
expenditure. These people live on 
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fish and reindeer in summer, with 
the addition of seals, walrus, and 
bears in winter, when the ice closes 
in. They are skilful hunters, and 
prepare skins for barter with the 
Russians. Their tents are made of 
two thicknesses of reindeer -sking 
spread on converging poles, with 
an aperture at the top for the es- 
cape of smoke; the outer skin has 
the hair outside, the inner one 
being turned inside, and the floor 
is carpeted in the same manner, 
The cooking is done in a separate 
tent, the hook-pot being then 
brought into the living tent and 
slung on the fire to keep hot. The 
interior of the tent into which J 
went was occupied by men, women, 
and children, a number of do 

and a young polar bear, all lying 
about amongst a profusion of skins 
and rugs of various kinds. We 
had expected to find here a Russian 
officer, who pays an annual visit as 
governor, but he had not arrived. 
After waiting for some days, as he 
was expected daily, Sir Allen Young 
decided to land a depot of provi- 
sions at once, and to leave it in 
charge of the head Samoyede. This 
depot would serve either for the 
use of the Eira’s crew should they 
arrive here, or for ourselves, should 
we have to abandon the Hope and 
fall back on our depots; and it was 
carefully stored in the lifeboat-shed, 
which we were surprised to find 
here—and with a lifeboat in it too. 
I was unable to find out its history, 
as our interpreter was not very 
efficient, and if bored too much, 
would answer “ yes” to everything. 
We had expeditions after reindeer 
and wild-fowl, and one day saw 
twenty-four white whales captured, 
—all agreeable and sometimes ex- 
citing experiences, but which, hav- 
ing no bearing upon the objects of 
the expedition, must be left un- 
described here. I got one good 
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bird’s-eye view of Moder Bay from 
the top of a neighbouring mountain, 
and could see that the whole coun- 

was covered with large snow 
patches and drifts, with extensive 
snow-fields on the uplands, the 
heads of the bays and fiords still 
choked with ice, and an ice -foot 
running along the whole coast, 
under which the sea surging and 
murmuring could be heard from 
afar. After taking on board eight 
sledge-dogs for use in case of win- 
tering in Franz Josef Land, and 
being delayed several days by thick 
fogs, we were able to get away on 
July 25th; and followed by the 
Kara, and with the Martha in tow, 
we started with a fresh breeze from 
the S.W. for Suchoi Noss, where 
the next depot was to be placed; 
but the breeze increasing to a gale 
next day, it was deemed imprudent 
to approach such an unknown lee 
shore, and instead the ship’s head 
was turned towards Matotchkin 
Sharr, the strait which separates 
Nova Zemla into two islands, and 
in which we were sure to find a 
secure harbour. From thence we 
might perhaps send the Martha on 
to Suchoi Noss to lay the depot 
down, as that promontory is but 


- thirty miles or so to the north, and 


not convenient for a large ship to 
approach. 

We found a good anchorage in 
a bight called Altglaubigen Bay, 
4r the Bay of the Old Religion, 
so named long ago by a party of 
Germans who, like the “ Pilgrim 
Fathers,” hoped to find abroad the 
religious independence which was 
denied them at home, but who had 
very soon to give up their attempt 
to colonise barren Nova Zemla. 
As soon as possible I went up one 
of the mountains to look round, 
and was rewarded by a fine 
view of the strait and the snow- 
clad mountainous country about 


this part of Nova Zemla. I could 
see the schooner Willem Barents 
about six miles up the strait, and 
found out afterwards that she had 
been stopped by the ice a little 
further on, and was waiting for a 
chance to get through. Two Russian 
schooners were in the bay waiting 
for white whale and salmon, and 
picking up an occasional walrus or 
reindeer. We found geese and ducks 
here; and there are plenty of rein- 
deer for those who can afford time 
to go after them. As it was, the 
only one we nearly got was hit by 
one of our men, who then dropped 
his rifle and ran up to finish the 
deer with a stick; but the animal 
promptly recovered and ran off, 
followed by a shower of uncompli- 
mentary epithets in the Scotch lan- 
guage. Sir Henry Gore-Booth and 
Mr. Grant, in the Kara, got plenty 
of deer; but they went further up 
the strait, where the animals had 
not been frightened. 

As the weather cleared up again, 
and seemed settled, it was decided 
to take the Hope herself to Suchoi 
Noss, and with that intention we 
left after a very short stay, and 
commenced coasting as near the 
land as possible, in order that we 
might see the Eira’s boats or their 
encampment, should they be on 
their way down. Whilst thus en- 
gaged —the sea being perfectly 
smooth, and no breakers visible 
over shoals—we _ unfortunately 
grounded on a rocky bank, lying 
two miles out at sea. This shoal 
is not marked on the Admiralty 
chart, but is on a Russian one; 
and in consequence of this, Sir 
Allen Young had made inquiries 
about it: through our interpreter, 
who said the Russian skippers had 
found 18 feet over it. We found 
just half that depth. 

The way in which the crew 
worked, without any rest during 
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the twenty-six hours we spent on 
that shoal, was beyond all praise, 
and the assistance rendered by Sir 
Henry Gore-Booth’s little craft con- 
tributed in no small degree to the 
happy result; so that when we 
escaped with only a sprung stern- 
post, we considered that we had 
got off very cheaply, and put back 
to Altglaubigen Bay to repair 
damages and start afresh. As 
soon as the Willem Barents heard 
of the accident she came down 
the strait, and with the assistance 
of her carpenter and one from 
the Kara, our own men were very 
soon able to rig a jury stern-post 
and rudder. 

It really seemed as if all the 
vessels in these seas had agreed 
to rendezvous at Altglaubigen Bay ; 
for whilst we were preparing for 
another start north, the Dutch 
Meteorological Expedition arrived 
in two steamers to try and get 
through the strait into the Kara 
Sea, and so on to Dickson’s Haven, 
where they ,proposed to winter. 
When we came away they were 
still trying, and would not get 
through this year, I am sure. From 
them we heard of the war in Egypt, 
and many other items of interesting 
news. 

All being at length ship -shape 
on August 3d, the Willem Barents 
took her carpenter back and got 
under way, intending now to try 
to get to Ice Haven round the north 
of Nova Zemla, whilst we prepared 
to make an immediate start, place 
the depot at Suchoi Noss, another 
at some point further north, and 
then make a dash for Franz Josef 
Land, taking the Martha with us 
or not, as circumstances might dic- 
tate. After the Barents left we 
watched the pretty little craft beat- 
ing out of the strait, when she sud- 
denly hove to about two miles from 
us, and some of us heard a sort of 
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shout on board her: then she gp. 
chored and hoisted flags at he 
mastheads. Some said a boat had 
been seen to pull alongside her 
before she anchored—at any rate, 
here was a puzzle which no one 
could make out; and as the Barents 
seemed to be riding comfortably at 
her anchor, and not in want of 
assistance, no further notice except 
an occasional inquisitive inspection 
through a telescope was taken of 
her eccentric proceedings. In about 
an hour a boat was seen pulli 

from the Barents towards us with 
three men sitting in the stern-sheets, 
one holding a huge Dutch flag tied 
to a boat-hook; this again was ex 
traordinary. ‘ Why should Dutch. 
men pull against a strong head- 
wind with a large flag held up to 
make their work the harder?” A 
sort of glimmering of the truth be 
gan to prevail; and as the boat ap- 
proached, Sir Allen leaning over the 
counter, the better to use the onl 
eye which frost and snow have ie 
him, shouted, “ Who is that? who 
are you?” To which a voice re 
plied, “ Don’t you know me? amI 
so altered then?” when instantly a 
tremendous yell and cheer broke 
out from every one on deck, which . 
was taken up by the Dutch boat's 
crew, and re-echoed from the dis 
tant Barents, whose crew were 
watching everything that passed. 
Up tumbled all hands from below,. 
into the rigging, anywhere they 
could see from and shout from, 
and a scene ‘of the wildest en- 
thusiasm prevailed as Mr. Leigh 
Smith. was pulled, rather than 
walked, over the side, followed 
by Dr. Neale, Mr. Lofly, and 
then by Captain Hoffman of the 
Barents. In a few moments all 
was told, and the mystery we had 
been sent to solve was cleared up. 
The Eira was lost a year ago— 
having been nipped in the ice and 
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sunk off Cape Flora, Franz Josef 
land. The crew were now on 
shore here, close to us; that was 
enough for us. With one accord 
boats were manned, and a race 
began to reach them and bring 
them off. We found them soon 
—they were but three miles away ; 
their boats, begrimed by blubber- 
soot, and jagged by ice-collisions, 
hauled up on a beach at the head 
of the very next bay—called hence- 
forth Eira Bay. The men—who 
ran our boats up on the beach for 
us as we landed — were as healthy- 
looking as men could be, and they 
were actually arraying themselves 
in their best yachting clothes, 
which they had saved, when we 
surprised them. They had lived 
for a year on bears, walrus, and 
preserved vegetables, their only 
sorrow having been that there was 
not enough of such food to satisfy 
their enormous appetites. On a 
rising ground behind their present 
camp they had built a small cairn 
with a boat-hook staff surmounting 
it, and flying on it was the Eira’s 
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Club. The boats, in which they 
had lived for forty-one days, and 
travelled over sea and ice from 
Franz Josef Land, were housed in 
by canvas awnings, and crowded 
with tools, weapons, and clothes, 
everything wet through from the 
gale of the day before, during 
which the Hope had been dragging 
her anchor all round Altglaubigen 
Bay. They had made straight for 
Admiralty Peninsula on leaving 
Franz Josef Land, but being stop- 
ped by the ice, had been obliged to 
keep more to the west—and after 
many adventures had cleared the 
ice ninety miles 8. W. of Matotchkin 
Sharr, and then had been driven 
by a gale of wind right into the 
arms of their deliverers, with but a 
few days’ provisions left. Their ship 
was lost on August 21st; they lost 
the sun on October 21st; the sun re- 
turned on February 21st; they left 
Franz Josef Land on June 21st; 
and lastly, we landed the whole 
crew, Officers and men complete, at 
Aberdeen on August 21st, on the 
anniversary of the loss of their 
ship. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE DUTCH SEASIDE. 


Tost who have cruised along 
the low, fiat, and unpicturesque 
coast of Holland, may well dread 
lest sketches taken looking seaward 
should merely prove the natural 
components of the very plain pic- 
ture seen from the outside. The 
prevalence of this idea very prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that so 
few English venture to see whether 
the first impression presents a con- 
verse side. Dutch watering-places 
seem to have no attractions for 
foreign visitors, and as a rule are 
resorted to only by those natives 
who, from pressure of business or 
narrowness of means, cannot repair 
to the freer breezes of Heligoland, 
or to the gaieties of Trouville and 
other French bathing towns. Dutch 


watering-places scarcely as yet have 
a place in our British pharmacopeia. 
Even the conscientious guide-books 
are very guarded in recommend- 


ing them. An ounce of experience 
is worth a pound of advice; and 
we shall give a brief account of how 
we fared on the Dutch sea-coasts, 
leaving the reader, perchance blasé 
of the usual resorts, to judge for 
himself whether our fresh fields 
and pastures new do not contain 
attractions which compensate for the 
temptations held out by better 
known beats. 

We need not describe our pas- 
sage over, and shall ask the reader 
to join us at the Hague, where we 
thankfully availed ourselves of the 
hospitalities of the Hotel Bellevue. 
We use the word hospitality ad- 
visedly, because the kind and ex- 
cellent people there gave us much 
that money cannot obtain. They 
took the greatest interest in our 
plans, down to the youngest waiter. 
They got information for us, and 
gave us advice; took a great deal 


of trouble for us, and showed us q 
great deal of real kindness. 

Holland is dear—that is, it jg 
dearer than Germany, and most 
parts of France—but we did not 
find it ruinous, or so dear as Eng- 
land; and you get certainly more 
for your money. We were some 
time at the hotel, and found 9 
a-day a-head paid for everything; 
and as it is in the best situation ip 
the Hague, looking on to the Deer 
Park (the Count’s Park, which gives 
its Dutch name to the Hague— 
*S Graven hage), and is airy and 
pleasant, and very comfortable, we 
do not think it can be called very 
expensive. Dutch money in itself 
makes life seem expensive till you 
thoroughly understand it, because 
the cents are double the value of 
the French cents and the German 
pfennigs; therefore one has to re- 
member that one always means two, 
and three six—that is, that 30 
cents mean 6d. The money is 
therefore a little puzzling at first, 
When you see 50 marked, it is so 
natural to think it means 5d., or at 
least half a mark; whereas it really 
means half a florin, or 10d. 

The Deer Park is a very pretty 
little park, open to every one, with 
plenty of trees and water. It is 
naturally a favourite promenade, 
and there is often music there. 

Most people know what a charm 
lies in the Hague—in the quiet 
dignity of its long lines of trees, 
its picturesque buildings, and its 
canals. The watery highways give 
a silence to the traffic, broken by 
a few carts, waggons, or carriages 
alongside, jolting on the rough 
pavement, and by the shrill voices 
of the people. There is a great 
absence of bustle, a deliberation in 
their movements, a well-to-do ait, 
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which is essentially characteristic 
of the Dutch. 

There is a great fascination in 
the way in which the ships and 
barges glide up close to the win- 
dows sometimes. Looking down 
the canals, there is an ever-changing, 
ever-moving kaleidoscope of colour, 
which is a perpetual delight. End- 
less barges come and go, and toil up 
and down, their rich brown hulls 
in fine contrast to the reddened 
sails. These flap idly in the wind, 
or are partially furled. Sometimes 
the barges are loaded with vege- 
tables,—piles of purple cabbages, 
pale endives, and splendid car- 
rots, mixed with great gourds 
and pumpkins obtrusively sunning 
themselves in the yellow and flick- 
ering light, as it shines through the 
leaves of the trees in fitful gleams. 

Along the sides of the canal, 
their sabots clicking sharply against 
the brick (and most trying) pave- 
ment, move the tidy, upright, 
cleanly people, their dress much 
modified, though they still wear a 
superabundance of petticoats, hut 
with head-dresses still distinctive of 
the different provinces. In the space 
of a few minutes you pass a dozen 
different styles, from the gold or 
silver casquets with fine lace or 
muslin laid over them, kept in 
place by gold-headed spiral pins, 
which stick quaintly forward, to 
the higher head - dress, with its 
flowing veil of rich and costly lace, 
which heirloom is often now, alas ! 
surmounted by a hideous modern 
bonnet with cheap and tawdry ar- 
tificial flowers, looking singularly 
out of keeping with all its sur- 
roundings. 

The Gallery at the Hague has 
too often been written about to 
need mention here; but it is dis- 
appointing that so many copies and 
doubtful pictures are allowed to 
take up space; and except the 
Young Bull, which gives Paul Pot- 


ter his renown, and which has a 
favourable place, the pictures are 
seen to great disadvantage, being 
housed in a large building, formerly 
private property, with windows in 
no way adapted for setting them 
off. There are some private col- 
lections at the Hague really more 
interesting than the Gallery, and 
with far finer “examples” of the 
old Dutch painters. 

But the Dutch seaside was our 
aim ; to go there and to see there- 
from as much of Holland as we 
could was our cherished plan, and 
a few days saw us established in 
some pleasant rooms in a little 
villa on the sands of Scheveningen 
(pronounced Skeveningen). 

Lodgings, in the English sense 
of the word, are not to be had 
at Scheveningen. We have rooms. 
Those rooms are kept, and very 
well kept, for us. We have boiling- 
water to make our tea or coffee 
with, our tea-things are washed 
for us, our boots are brushed, and 
here all service on the part of the 
landlady ends. 

We very much enjoy the nov- 
elty of our position, and the coffee 
gets better every day. Our forag- 
ing expeditions for bread and but- 
ter, for fruit and other edibles, are 
very amusing. German enables one 
to understand a great deal of Dutch, 
and by adapting some words we 
make ourselves understood very 
easily. The bread all throughout 
Holland is most excellent, and the 
butter delicious. We have enlarged 
experiences on the subject of din- 
ners, and we try the different restau- 
rants in turn. Scheveningen may 
be said to consist of the fishing 
village lying behind the great sand- 
hills or dunes, and the numberless 
hotels, built all along upon the 
top of the dunes themselves. There 
are very few villas or private 
houses near the sea, though some 
are being built farther inland. 
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It may be useful to some people 
to state the result of our manifold 
experiences. The Hotel d’Orange is 
much the most expensive and much 
the best arranged for residents—the 
cooking certainly beyond the aver- 
age of Dutch hotels. The Zeerust, 
almost a new hotel, is very much 
less expensive, and the cooking is 
very nearly as good. We thought 
all the other hotels very much 
alike, except the Hotel Garni, where 
a very unfortunate arrangement 
obtains. The house is beautifully 
kept, the rooms are pleasant, and 
the proprietors are civil, reasonable, 
and obliging; but the whole com- 
missariat of the hotel is let to a 
restaurant, and both the quantity 
and quality of the food are bad, and 
the cooking very indifferent. At 
this hotel the almost exploded 
fashion (in good hotels) of having 
but one knife and fork with every 
dish reigns in all its disagreeableness. 
We found our experiment of dining 
there did not answer; and though 
the situation of the Zeerust is less 
desirable, we soon dropped into the 
habit of always going there. 

But if the great wish of the 
age at Scheveningen is ever to 

realised, and the highest class 
of English people are to go there 
in numbers, the hotel-keepers have 
much to learn in matters of refine- 
ment. If English people pay all 
they are expected to pay on their 
side, they must get what they 
pay for. All this will one day 
come, for Scheveningen is a very 
queen of watering-places. t 
unites in itself, and in _ the 
facility with which from it you 
can see without long journeys the 
most interesting part of Holland, 
the charm of the most complete 
solitude, and the enjoyment of the 
most vivid pictures of the past. 
Nowhere in the world can you 
so completely live your own life, 
and, if you choose, ignore your 


fellow-creatures, because of the im. 
mense stretch of its sands, and the 
great space, which prevents the pos- 
sibility of being jostled against 
your will by other people. 

On the other hand, if you are 
tired of your own society, you 
can join the people who congregate 
along the promenade and be soci- 
able. If the monotony of the sea 
becomes at all wearisome, you are 
within reach, and very easy reach, 
of all that is most interesting in 
the most wonderful country in the 
world. The sea is full of phosphor. 
escence at Scheveningen. Sometimes 
on dark nights the crest of each 
curling wave on the great mass of 
water shone like liquid fire, and the 
effect was weird and beautiful. 

The gently sloping beach makes 
it a paradise for children, and the 
fine sands are beautifully white and 
clean. On windy days we find (as 
do other people) that we get more 
than we bargained for: it flies 
all over us. But where could be 
got such air? so fine and elastic, 
with a softness in it which makes 
it delicious. It is said not to be 
bracing, but it is very healthy, and 
must be delightful to people who 
do not like sharp winds. 

The sea view is superb. On every 
side there is a boundless sweep of 
water, which takes on numberless 
hues as the clouds move swiftly 
between it and the sun. On a 
grey day, on a bright day, even on 
a rainy day, Scheveningen has a 
great charm for us. There is 
solemnity in the sameness of 
colour, a splendour in the sun- 
shine, and a look of greatness in 
the desolate aspect the prospect 
wears when the skies are weeping 
and the wind lashes the sea into 
a white and whirling foam. 

And Holland is a rainy country; 
and though this summer is a partic- 
ularly dull and rainy one, and per- 
haps we have more rain here than 
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js usual, even the Dutch, who are 
slow to see faults in a country so 
dear to them, talk of its climate 
as “damp.” Every day we feel 
thankful for the foresight which 
armed us with waterproof cloaks, 
which were so light as to be no 
trouble to carry, and to turn a sharp 
shower of rain, which would pro- 
bably have drenched us. They 
cover us from head to foot, and are 
the envy of every one. But it is 
not only the rain, but the sudden 
way it comes upon you, which 
makes constant anticipation neces- 
sary. There may be a promising 
sky and a light wind; you are jus- 
tified in expecting fine weather. 
From some unexpected quarter 
the clouds mass together, the wind 
dies away, and you are under a 
steady, heavy, pattering rain. 

All the usual seaside appliances 
of civilisation reign at Scheveningen. 
The temperature of the water and 
of the air, the pressure of the wind, 
every variation, is carefully regis- 
tered. There is a huge dise to 
show people how long they have 
been in the water; bathing-ma- 
chines with the sunshades (so utterly 
unnecessary this year); and bathing- 
women, who add so much to the 
terrors of the little children who 
find themselves handed over to the 
tender mercies of females with 
voices like men, and plunged into 
the sea before their fears and as- 
tonishment have found vent in 
tears. 

Fourteenpence is the price of a 
bathing- machine and attendant; 
and a child counts for nothing. 
The wind is sometimes very high, 
but we never feel it sharp; and a 
good walk in the face of a breeze 
is very pleasant, when that breeze 
has the taste and smell, the fresh- 
ness, of the sea in its breath. We 
enjoy a good battle with it; there 
is something pleasant in the sense 
of not being daunted, and a glow of 
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satisfaction and exhilaration after- 
good 


wards, which puts one on 
terms with one’s self. - 

There are, of course, bee-hive 
chairs. Sometimes a carefully at- 
tended lady is deposited in one, 
and her feet quickly immersed in 
hot water; but the chairs are 
usually occupied by the elder mem- 
bers of a family, who watch with 
delight the gambols of the chil- 
dren. You pay a fixed sum up 
till twelve, and then about a penny 
an hour; but if you get up fora 
second you forfeit your chair, and 
nothing amused us more than the 
anxious and greedy look of the 
proprietors, who hovered round to 
take instant advantage of an un- 
guarded move. 

There are no English just now, 
and only a few Americans; no 
smart dress or attempt at “ fashion- 
able” life. The people here are 
here to bathe and to bathe their 
children, or to be near their married 
daughters and sons. They sit long 
hours on the beach revelling in the 
freedom of the life and in the rip- 
ple of the sea. It cannot be all 
imagination that something in the 
place fills one with contentment 
and good-humour. Every one seems 
to be prepared to enjoy and not 
to cavil; faces have smiles and a 
pleasant expression, and we sit on 
the beach and make friends, espe- 
cially with the Dutch babies and 
delightful Dutch children, who are 
confiding, and not shy—frank, fair, 
and round-limbed—and who are in- 
variably so gently and wisely man- 
aged, that they are obedient and 
docile, and, even at that early age, 
have the look of repose and quiet 
happiness which strikes one in their 
elders. 

Holland is not cheap; and yet, 
after a little bargaining, we buy a 
good large melon for 10d. from one 
of the men who move about with 
enormous baskets of fruit and cakes 
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in either hand; and with a hunch 
of good bread, we enjoy like 
other people a lunch al fresco— 
lunch which a light breakfast of 
rolls and coffee before eight and 
this bright air make us quite ready 
for at eleven o’clock. 

The Dutch language, spoken 
rapidly all around us, and before 
we have made it out, sounds 
like a mixture of German and 
English; and further acquaintance 
with it proves it to be the case. 
Sometimes, however, a sentence 
sounds very amusing: “ Crabe op de 
Beestie” is one of the military 
orders given to dismounted men; 
and though the officers say “ Steig 
op,” the order “ mount” is given in 
those words. Dutch grammar is not 
nearly so difficult as German gram- 
mar, and a Dutch newspaper is not 
at all troublesome to read to any 
one who knows German, so many 
words are like either that language 
or English to look at. 

There is one amusement provided 
at Scheveningen, and only one—a 
band plays every night for two 
hours. Nothing is paid, but every 
one sits—as they do all over the 
Continent—at little tables, and 
drinks tea or coffee, or beer, or 
other beverages, for the good of 
the proprietor and for their own 
delectation. Coffee, for some un- 
explained reason, is never good in 
Holland—tea always is. We got 
excellent coffee—making it our- 
selves; and we achieved boiling 
water: but the system of tea-mak- 
ing presupposes that, once tea is 
made, no more boiling water will 
be required. A thing like a coal- 
scuttle encloses a smaller pan of 
live charcoal, and on this the kettle 
reposes. Now in a few minutes 
the charcoal begins to glow less 
and less, and in a few more is 
nearly out. We promised ourselves 


that on our next visit to Holland 
we would take along with the wa- 
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terproofs we had learned to val 
a small pair of bellows, which we 
think would effectually help us, 

It is a novel but very pleasant 
sight, to see all the little famil 
parties making their tea, and n 
ding approbation as the band play. 
ed something which appealed to 
their sympathies more particularly, 
Along the broad bricked road be- 
low, the numberless carriages from 
the Hague drive up and down en- 
joying the sea air and the music— 
a habit which has a good deal of 
danger for those who prefer walk- 
ing there,—and it is the only level 
ground,—as no coachmen in the 
world have Jess idea of what driv- 
ing means than the Dutch coach- 
men. They drive through streets 
and along roads with one fixed 
idea, which is that every one is 
bound to get out of their way, and 
that they have nothing to do but 
to sit still. At Scheveningen the 
coachmen never even look before 
them—they sit slouching, with a 
rein in each hand, lying loose upon 
the horse’s back, and are either 
gazing at the sea in a meditative 
mood ,or are staring at the band. 
A sudden cry from an opposition 
carriage causes a halt, a good deal 
of scuffling takes place, and the 
danger over, they resume their 
broken dream, generally one leg 
crossed over the other. We could 
hardly believe that, as there was 
plenty of room (there is no foot- 
path), they intended driving over 
us; but they never moved an inch 
out of their way, and we had to 
scramble on to the stone dike 
whilst they “pursued the even 
tenor of their way.” In the nar- 
rowest streets, wherever you happen 
to meet a carriage or to be over- 
taken by one, their habit is to 
drive straight on and expect every 
one to make way for them. Luckily 
the pace is slow, and the horses fat 
and quiet, for it is sometimes diffi- 
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cult to reach a friendly doorstep; 
and in narrow streets, with no pro- 
tecting pavement, it is a matter of 
some anxiety to secure a retreat. 

There are a few shops in what is 
called the Galérie des Glaces, above 
which flourishes a hotel and more 
restaurants. One of these shops is 
a curiosity-shop, and with a good 
deal that is evidently made up for 
sale. There are some very quaint 
things to be had and to be seen: 
Delft cows, with the quantities of 
wreaths of flowers which make 
them look like sacrificial oxen, but 
which is a reproduction of what is 
still done every Easter when the 
favourite cows are decked with 
flowers all over the land; old silver 
cups, two of which have one of those 
jests more in favour in the rude old 
times than now, as, when the wine 
poured in is drunk, up springs a 
baby in the centre. 

One evening during our stay the 
stnset was something lovely and 
wonderful, even where very beauti- 
ful sunsets are the rule. Joseph 
Israels was at Scheveningen, and 
declared that it exceeded every- 
thing he had ever seen there or 
elsewhere. To us the scene was 
strange and enchanting. It was 
Sunday evening; the terrace or 
promenade near the band was 
densely thronged by an ever-mov- 
ing crowd, the greater part of whom 
were the fishermen, their wives 
and children, and the country folks. 
The whole sky was in vivid flame- 
colour, tinging the wide mass of 
water, flecked here and there with 
ever-varying tints of pearly grey. 
The strong glare of light touched 
the gold and silver head-dresses of 
the people, and gave the crowd a 
most brilliant aspect. Nothing can 
surely equal the prettiness of their 
quaint Dutch holiday -dress, with 
the spotless white aprons, some- 
times a kerchief, the curious ful- 
ness of the petticoats, and the fair 
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and pretty faces set off by the close 
rich head-dress. The weights these 
women carry are something beyond 
belief. I saw a young woman 
shoulder a box and march off with 
it as though it were empty and 
not full; and the Dutch Me 
maid, a girl of seventeen, lifts u 
and empties a large travelling-bath 
full of water with perfect ease, and 
as often as not brings it into the 
room full instead of filling it where 
it stands. 

The Dutch, mostly Calvinists, ob- 
serve Sunday more strictly than ms! 
country after our own—thoug 
they enjoy music and make a very 
innocent holiday of the evening, 
sauntering about often arm in arm; 
and when two’ girls, dressed, as 
they always are, in the immensely 
full and stiffened petticoats, walk 
close together, it naturally follows 
that these same petticoats stick out 
very oddly upon the opposite sides. 
They are most regular in their 
attendance in church, both morn- 
ing and afternoon; and no prettier 
sight exists than that afforded on 
Sunday at Scheveningen, especially 
on a christening Sunday, when 
the handsome young mothers, sur- 
rounded with sympathetic friends, 
march to church carrying the in- 
fants. Nothing strikes us more 
than the care taken of young chil- 
dren in Holland, and the extreme 
cleanliness and tidiness of even the 
poorest children; and on the occa- 
sion of a christening, the robes are 
beautiful, so well and richly em- 
broidered, and so exquisitely “ got 
up.” But going through the streets, 
you see but little of the robes or 
the babies, because the mother wears 
a christening cloth—a long square 
of finely embroidered muslin trim- 
med with lace, which is pinned to 
her shoulders and falls to her feet, 
and under which the baby in her 
arms is completely concealed. These 
cloths are, like most of the head- 
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dresses, heirlooms—and are often 
rare and costly. 

The Dutch women strike us as 
being very handsome; even the 
older women, who are weather- 
beaten, and have early lost their 
bloom and their youth, have fine 
features, and the reserved and in- 
tellectual expression peculiar to 
them. They toil unceasingly, but 
with a method and a definite aim 
free from hopelessness; and it is 
quite delightful to see so little 
poverty. Only once have we been 
directly asked for help. An old 
fisherman told us his history: his 
wife had died seventeen years be- 
fore, and his sons were all dead but 
one (two having been drowned), 
and he pathetically showed us his 
empty tobacco-pouch, which his 
son would fill when he returned, 
and which in the meantime we 
gladly filled for him. The Dutch 
are said to love money ; but a thrifty, 
hard-working people naturally have 
a tinge of the vice belonging to the 
corresponding virtue. They often 
do us a service without waiting to 
be paid for it, and we do not find 
that any one exacts more than is 
just. We find them particular and 
very methodical. We get all we 
stipulate for; and on their side they 
are perfectly contented with the 
original arrangement, whatever it 
may be. But it is better to have a 
distinct understanding as to what 
is expected and what is to pay, as, 
if anything has been left vague and 
undefined, it is very difficult to 
come to a definite understanding 
afterwards. We find the people, 
as the days go on, civil, willing, and 
obliging, and learn to respect their 
self-restraint and self-reliance. At 
all seaside places we have always 
had a compassionate feeling for 
mankind. When he has plunged 
into the sea in the early morning, 
has shown himself in the light of a 
good father, and taken his progeny 
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for walks, and conceived it his 

to show them the sea-anemones 
shell-fish, perhaps even the differ- 
ent sea-weeds, he finds his time 
hangs rather heavily upon his hands, 
He is bereft of his club, his ocen- 
pations and his amusements; he 
probably does not know a soul to 
talk to: he ends by seeing all the 
discomforts of his position, and is 
not recompensed as fully as he 
might be by the cheerful sight of 
the brown faces of his offspring, 
Abroad, his sufferings are more 
severe. He goes to a French water- 
ing-place with the intention of kill- 
ing the proverbial birds and givi 
his children sea air, and that forei 
residence which more readily than 
anything ‘else unlocks the English 
tongue of childhood. He hates the 
food, which is to him mysterious, 
and he detests his bed. He is sur- 
prised to see Tompkins, his nearest 
neighbour, and Tompkins is sur- 
prised to see him. The children are 
strictly enjoined not to associate - 
“because of French.” He makes 
it an act of virtue also to avoid 
Tompkins, which act lasts twenty- 
four hours. Mutual discomfort 
draws them together; the children 
soon break the rule, and the Eng- 
lish tongue reigns once more upon 
a “foreign strand.” 

Still something has been gained, 
if France is in question. The very 
fact of having bargained and bought 
things in French gives the children 
the confidence necessary to break 
the ice. But nothing can be more 
absurd or more futile than the idea 
pomemnt by some people, that in 

elgium, as French is the language 
of society, it must also be the dia- 
lect of the Flemish fishermen. And 
yet only because of this can it be 
that Ostend, Blankenberg, and other 
pve are so largely patronised by 

nglish people, while Schevenin- 
gen is left out in the cold. Dutch 
—rich as it is, interesting as it is— 
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js not a passport anywhere: it is of 
no outside value. But if the mis- 
taken idea about Belgium be laid 
aside, and a complete change of sen- 
sations and the most delightful sea- 
bathing be sought for only, Schev- 
eningen would be, and will be, one 
of the most desirable places within 
a few hours of London. 

It takes us some time to realise 
how short a distance lies between 
us and places we have longed to 
see. To stand on the great Polder 
(drained lake) near Haarlem ; to try 
and realise the facts connected 
with that immense enterprise, and 
that, where those rich lands now 
give their mass of luxuriant crops, 
ships once sailed and were often 
tempest-tossed as though on the 
ocean; to see the traces of the 
great siege; to touch with reverence 
the flag held by Kenau Hasselaar 
as she led her three hundred Ama- 
zons; to see Franz Hals’s master- 
pieces,—in short, to see Haarlem, 
was our cherished wish, and here 
we were within one short hour 
of it! 

There are three ways of spanning 
the two miles between Schevenin- 
gen and the Hague: a steam-tram- 
way, with its first and second class ; 
a gondola, which bears you roman- 
tically through the windings of a 
canal, taking an hour and a half 
to do what you can accomplish the 
other way in twenty minutes; and 
an unfashionable horse-tram, which 
we prefer often, because the way 
lies under an avenue of trees, and 
is very pretty, and also becanse in 
its more homely manners it conveys 
many a bourgeoise, who with a 
little encouragement tells us much 
that is interesting. The horse-tram- 
way deposits us in the centre of the 
Hague, and we change trains, and 
are taken on to the Hollandsche 
Spoorweg (railway). Every one 
shows us very great kindness, 
and an anxiety lest we should go 
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wrong—the driver of our first train 
getting down to tell the other he 
was to show us the ticket-office 
(which he did) on our arrival. 

The train, though a “quick” 
train, goes very slowly through the 
flat and open country. The wide 
canals are studded with water-lilies, 
both white and yellow, and are 
fringed with sedges. Windmills 
follow each other in very constant 
succession. Ifere and there is a 
wood and a country-house, and the 
rich fields contain quantities of 
the black and white cows which 
prevail in Holland. There is a 
good deal of wood, and one place, 
where a small station invites the 
train to stop, is called by a Dutch 
name signifying, “The place of the 
singing of birds.” The environs of 
Haarlem are very pretty: the look 
of luxuriance which the crops have 
on these “drained lakes” always 
points them out. Here the lake 
was eleven leagues in circumference, 
and took twelve years to drain— 
about one thousand million tons of 
water having to be pumped out of 
it; but the million of money this 
grand scheme cost was very soon 
repaid by the cultivation. 

The centre of interest for us, of 
course, lies in the Great Church 
and the Town Hall. We timed 
our visit so as to hear the magni- 
ficent organ, and the richness of its 
tone is unsurpassed ; but the Church, 
in itself a grand building, is cruelly 
despoiled and bare. This is partly 
because at the time of the great 
siege. some of its statues and orna- 
ments were used to assist the people 
to defend themselves, and partly 
because the extreme Calvinism of 
the Protestants led them to stri 
the churches of all that remind 
them of the Roman Catholic relig- 
ion. The place is disfigured beyond 


-belief: the huge pillars are white- 


washed; black and white cover 
everything that can be painted; 
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the centre aisle is choked with 
hideous pews and seats, and the 
people assembled to hear the organ 
neither take off their hats nor show 
the smallest reverence—at inter- 
vals talking, laughing, and nodding 
to their acquaintances. The same 
absence of reverence prevails ex- 
ternally (but, as far as this goes, we 
have often felt this keenly as re- 
gards some of our most beautiful 
cathedrals at home): the grand old 
walls are used as backgrounds to 
shabby little shops and sheds (even 
a small stable clinging to it), all 
of which surroundings go far to 
neutralise the effects of the grand- 
eur of the building. 

With a feeling of disappointment 
we went to the old Stadt Huis 
(Town Hall), and here all exceeded 
our expectations. It is a most 
wonderful old building, and in 
perfect preservation. As we trod 
the boards of the Council Chamber, 
it was easy to imagine the commo- 
tion there in 1572, when in Decem- 
ber the siege began, and the Bur- 
gomeister, getting anxious and 
cowardly, fled, leaving the people 
to prove their heroism for seven 
long months. The most prominent 
figure of the defence, Kenau, was a 
widow, and she got these three hun- 
dred women together who did such 
good service under her leadefship. 

The old house has a great. many 
relics of that grand if ineffectual 
struggle—stone balls, some of the 
pikes and guns used, and the torn 
flags, with much besides. Certainly 
never was it our good fortune to see 
more really interesting things. The 
are all kept in an old room, which 
goes by the name of the Spanish 
room. A-picture of Kenau is 


there—a plain determined-looking 
woman, with an upright figure and 
a composed and self-reliant air. 

The pictures by Franz Hals must 
be seen, because, unless they are 
seen, we shall be accused of exag- 
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geration. Every one in the least 
interested in art in Holland speaks 
of these pictures ; outside compara- 
tively few people know them. To 
us he is far beyond any painter, as 
a portrait - painter, we have ever 
seen, and none of the pictures bear- 
ing his name in galleries, except 
in Amsterdam, are equal to these, 
The first impression was, that we 
had never seen real portrait-paint- 
ing before. His people Jive in the 
most extraordinary way; their eyes 
look through you, and seem to read 
your very thoughts. A German 
gentleman complained of their 
being very much alike; but I can- 
not say we, any of us, thought so, 
There is an individuality, a subtle 
expression of its own, in each 
powerful face, You feel that the 
painter had that insight into char- 
acter without which portrait-paint- 
ing stops short of being at all 
interesting. 

Studying those marvellous pic- 
tures was a sort of revelation. 
There are but two portraits I have 
seen lately that in my mind have 
something of the same indefinable 
power. Millais’s portrait of Glad- 
stone, and Bisschof’s of Motley the 
historian, which latter hangs in the 
Japanese room in the Palace near 
the Hague. The colouring in Hals’s 
pictures is splendid, and they are 
all painted with a freedom and 
ease which give the idea that he 
knew his power, and revelled in it. 
He lived before Rembrandt. His 
pictures are so absolutely real, that 
they would repay a long and weari- 
some journey, and Haarlem is twelve 
hours from London. 

Once we had left the market- 
place and the surrounding old 
buildings, it was much more diffi- 
cult to realise the story of the 
siege ; there is such an air of re- 
pose and tranquillity about the 
pon, Was it really here that the 
paniards, when by treachery they 
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had got in to the town, kept five 
executioners and their assistants at 
work for days? All looks so fair and 
calm; flowers bloom as they should 
do at Haarlem. The quiet waters 
flow on, all is bright and peaceful, 
but we think that the past struggle 
has left its impress on the faces of 
the inhabitants as on their bearing 
and character. They have more 
the reflective expression of a people 
with a past history to be proud of, 
than the eager and expectant look 
of a new people with a future and 
no past. Every visit to Haarlem 
increased our admiration for it. 

Some of the names of the streets 
sound so familiar, that the differ- 
ence, in fact, was almost startling. 
. Park Laan is, however, a pretty 
mixture of water, greensward, and 
flower-beds, stretching before a single 
row of houses: one dog-carriage, two 
women, and ourselves represented the 
. traffic one day when we rested a few 
moments there—rather a contrast to 
the Park Lane we know so well. 

It is perhaps hardly fair, when 
dwelling with so much pleasure on 
the many delights of Holland, to 
pass over in silence those things 
which were by no means a delight. 
The pavements are detestable in 
all the towns, consisting of hard 
bricks set up on end. They punish 
the feet most terribly, and make 
walking a penance. One other 
thing truth forces us to confess. 
As in all Continental places, and 
even worse than in many, at the 
least expected moments odours any- 
thing but savoury assail you,—only 
at Scheveningen we were entirely 
free from this trial, where there are 
no fields to cultivate, and nothing 
as yet to task the energies of “ drain- 
age commissioners.” No! there 
nothing comes to spoil the perfect 
air. The sands are thickly planted 
with bent-grass, which represents at 
present all its vegetation, and no 
manuring is required, 
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Within a very pretty walk of 
the Hague is the Palace, where the 
late Queen Sophia passed much of 
her time, and where, in old days, 
Mary of Orange lived. It is a pretty 
and cheerful place. The ball-room 
is painted throughout by Rubens 
and his pupils. All the paintings 
are scenes commemorating the tri- 
umphs of Frederick William; and 
at the very top of the dome b 
which this salon is sienna 
and set into the ceiling, is a por- 
trait of his wife, who is supposed 
to be looking down approvingly 
upon the pictures. 

Not very far from the Palace we, 
were shown over what we particu- 
larly wished to see—a model Dutch 
farm. Anything so pretty and so 
exquisitely neat we never saw: red 
and blue, here and there white and 
yellow, were the prevailing colours. 
On entering we were directly in the 
kitchen. One large corner was 
raised- and made a platform: on 
this platform the family had their 
meals and spent their leisure hours, 
which, judging from the activity 
we saw, must be few and far be- 
tween—for it was a farm where all 
the sons and daughters worked, 
and few hired hands were employed. 
The stove was a perfect picture— 
bright as steel; and the china 
plaques facing it (blue and white) 
looked so tempting and pretty. All 
the pails, &c., were painted blue, 
and the iron hoops were polished till 
they looked like silver. The dairy 
was beautifully kept, but so totally 
different from our ideas of a dairy ! 
The farm is famous for the skim- 
milk cheeses—not those round red 
cheeses we call Dutch cheese, or the 
Gouda cheeses, which are considered 
in Holland as inferior to others, but 
large, rather flat cheeses. The 
milk-pans are extremely deep, and 
narrow at the base, and the milk 
stands one day and night. It is 
then skimmed, the cream makes 
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butter, and the whole of the milk- 
ing of the day before makes one 
cheese. They make about 250 
cheeses in the year, all of which 
go direct to England. The pans 
are all set on the ground, which, 
like all the rest of the building, is 
tiled and painted red. 

The cow-byres were also all paint- 
ed red, walls and floors, except the 
stone coping which divided the 
mangers from the cows, and this 
was painted in red, blue, and white 
stripes. There was no division be- 
tween the cows, who are fastened 
by a clumsy-looking but simple con- 
trivance when they inhabit this 
beautiful home. Just now they are 
out all day and night, and are 
milked in the fields. One thing 
all through Holland gives a well- 
finished and pleasant look to all 
country life, and was particularly 
noticeable in the out-buildings of 
this farm —the woodwork, it is 
so beautifully finished. The railings 
of the outdoor staircase to the hay- 
loft might adorn many a gentle- 
man’s house in England ; the bars 
are round and polished; the com- 
monest ladders are not rough; the 
gates are ornamental and almost 
always painted ; and the palings are 
beautifully neat. The good vrouw 
was pleased by our keen apprecia- 
tion, and led the way to a very 
small sitting-room (which is never 
used), to show us a glass bookcase. 
Each shelf was full of silver orna- 
ments which had been presented 
to her and her husband the year 
before on their silver wedding-day. 
All round the place the greatest 
tidiness prevailed. The cows are 
almost all black and white: you so 
seldom see any other colour; when 

ou do, it is generally dun colour. 
hey are sometimes a gréat size, 
but the most prevailing kind are 
not very large. Here the cows 
were very fine: we counted twenty 
in one field near the farm, and 


there may have been more, [| 
wanted to know how many they 
kept, and was told the number 
varied ; when they had a good cow 
they kept her, when they saw a good 
cow they bought her, and when they 
had a bad cow they sold her. 

There is, of course, a certain air 
of resemblance in the Dutch towns 
—the canals and trees prevailing 
everywhere. The bricks in common 
use, and the style of the pictur. 
esque buildings, give a likeness; 
but it is not given to every town 
to have ancient buildings in sueh 
excellent preservation as at Haar- 
lem or Delft; and of the many 
towns we saw, Delft will always 
live in our memory as second to 
Haarlem in its old-world look, and 
as first in point of beauty. It is a 
small town; but at every turn we 
took it presented a new picture. The 
pointed towers of the old gateway 


and some of the other buildings are . 


like some of the towers at Liibeck. 

We went to Delft on one of those 
lovely days of capricious sunshine 
which I always think more en- 
chanting than a cloudless sky. It 
takes a very short twenty minutes 
from the Hague, and we arrived 
feeling a little strange, knowing 
not one soul in the place. Walk- 
ing up the side of a canal which 
led straight away from the station, 
we saw the name of a Swiss watch- 
maker, and the happy thought 
occurred to us to ask him concern- 
ing the porcelain manufactory, about 
which, even so near as the Hague, 
we could learn nothing. No more 
successful idea could have come 
to us; he was the most sympa- 
thetic, the most friendly of men. 
His French was very Swiss and 
very rusty, but his overflowing 
goodwill gave him eloquence. After 
explaining the turns we were to 
take, and those we were to avoid, 
he came to the conclusion that we 
were quite incapable of finding the 
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place—so he called his servant, a 

Jeasant, clean-looking girl, and sent 
with us to show us the way. 

It certainly would have been 
very difficult to recognize the place 
—because it is level with the street, 
and nothing about the entrance 
marks it from any other house. A 
very small and modest plague 
alone gives the proprietor’s name, 
and the words porzelan fabrik have 
to be looked for. The mission of 
his servant did not end here: she 
interviewed the foreman, explained 
what we wanted, and only left us 
when quite certain all was thor- 
oughly arranged. 

As we could see nothing during 
the men’s dinner-hour, we bade her 
good-bye and walked about quite 
charmed by the still beauty of 
everything. Every one was having 
his mid-day meal; the horses 
stood with the one loosened trace 
to prevent their running off— 


a precaution which looks so un- 
necessary when you see the ab- 


solute contentment with which 
they stand  stockstill, apparently 
too sleepy to do more than idly 
reach a mouthful of hay or grass, 
and whisk a tail the worse for wear 
in remonstrance when a peculiarly 
aggressive fly annoys them. The 
barges went slowly on. We found 
it was time to go back to the fabrik, 
and sauntered down the street, 
pausing at the bridges to take note 
of the different long vistas made 
by the lopped trees. At the fabrik 
we were received by the son of 
the proprietor, a very pleasant and 
well-bred man, speaking the most 
excellent English, and he showed us 
over every corner of it. 

The first intelligence he gave us 
was rather a shock to our feelings. 
The clay all comes from England, 
and is the same as that used by 
Minton. This is why Delft is very 
dear—dearer than the Dresden 
china at Meissen. It is also very 
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much less durable, but I do not 
think the two can be compared. 
The modern Meissen china is excel- 
lent for wear and tear, and is as 
nearly unbreakable as china can 
be; but though modern Delft is 
not prized, there is a particular 
attraction in it to all of us,— 
the creamy tone and the extreme 
softness of the colour make it 
quite unlike any other china. 
The building in which the whole 
manufacture is carried on is the 
same as that used in old days. For 
many years nothing was done, and 
the whole place was shut up. Five 
years ago, the enterprise of the 
present manufacturer started it 
fresh on the old premises. The 
intelligent gentleman who showed 
us everything is ambitions, and 
hopes at no distant day to add to 
what is done at present the revival 
of the old coarse grey pottery, of 
such value in the eyes of connois- 
seurs, as works of art and for orna- 
ment. Every one acquainted with 
Delft knows that it is the most 
fragile china in the world, whether 
as regards its finer kind or the 
earthenware. Indeed, on this ac- 
count so little of the real old Delft 
is left to tell its story, that it is, 
when genuine, priceless from its ex- 
treme rarity. 
All china’ manufactories are 
alike. Here the extraordinary 
tumblegiown buildings were more 
interesting to us, from the asso- 
ciations they carried, than the 
bravest new buildings could have 
been, The oldest man who was 
working there, had begun his work 
in the old factory sixty years ago, 
and had been of great use to the 
new enterprise. One difference lies 
in the blue china-painting here and 
at Meissen. There the zwiebel 
(onion pattern) is printed, and then 
touched by hand: here all is hand- 
painted, and there is no printing. 
Another thing here struck us which 
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we do not remember to have seen 
at Meissen-——an arrangement of 
magnets to attract the iron in the 
clay as it passes them in its liquid 
state. There is a small but very 
choice collection of china kept in the 
showroom—china from real old Delft 
to Worcester, Dresden, &c.; and 
a good many of the antique shapes 
are most admirably reproduced both 
in form and colour; and putting 
them side by side, it was difficult 
to tell which was which. It was 
altogether a very interesting and 
enjoyable visit, which we were de- 
lighted to have accomplished. No 
china is sold at the factory itself; 
but there is a depot of it in the 
town, where anything can be ordered 
or purchased. 

We wanted to see the ‘‘ New” 
Church, which was built in 1331, 
with the monument to the memory 
of our William the First, Prince of 
Orange; and, in searching for an 
open door, had another of the many 
= we received of the extreme 

indness of the Dutch to strangers. 
A lady who had noticed us going 
round and finding every door shut, 
ran all round by one of the bridges, 
and arrived breathless to tell us 
where the sacristan lived. “I saw 
you were strangers,” she said, with 
a pretty smile, “and came to assist 
you.” Before we could thank her 
in adequate terms, she had gone. 
The monument is splendid; it is 
in black and white marble; and 
the little dog that saved his life 
is lying at the feet of the Prince. 
The figures at the corners are very 
spirited and well modelled. It is 
here that all the royal family are 
interred; “thirty-six kings and 
queens,” the sacristan said proudly, 
“ie underneath.” 

Except this monument, there is 
nothing to admire in the church. 
The proportions of these old 
churches are always fine, but the 
universal black and white colour 


gives a cold and formal look. The : 


old church has a very leaning 
tower, but is said to have been 
in the same state for many genera- 
tions: it is caused by a sinking in 
the foundations. It is always diffi- 
cult to remember how much of this 
extraordinary country has been re 
claimed from the sea, and what g 
hand-to-hand fight it has been, 
Besides the craving appetite of the 
sea (and it must be remembered 
that great part of Holland is below 
the sea-level), it has the Rhine, the 
Scheldt, the Meuse, the Ysel, the 
Waal, and the Leck to take pre 
cautions against. It is much too 
large a subject to touch upon in a 
sketch like the present; but to ap- 
preciate the nature of the engineer- 
ing works required, to understand 
how the laws have to be made to 
meet the emergencies always pos- 
sible, and to be able to do proper 
honour to the indomitable energy 
of the Dutch people, there are 
many available books; and a con- 
cise and very clear account by Lord 
Thurlow should be studied. The 
water-staat is a most important 
branch of the government. Only 
one part of the laws affect travel- 
lers, and that is, one which sum- 
mons, if need be, every man, woman, 
or child residing in the country, 
“to assist in repelling an invasion 
of the sea,” and in repairing the 
weak spot of any dike in the 
neighbourhood. We can safely say 
that had such an emergency arisen, 
we all would have done our very 
best ! 

Katwyk am See is at present a 
small sea-bathing place in its ex- 
treme infancy, and not worth a 
visit. The fishing village, unlike 
fair Scheveningen, is dingy and 
dirty. There are a few small and 
very second-rate hotels, and a 
limited beach unpleasantly near 
the village, the odours of which 
are most unsavoury. People some 
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times talked of a future for Katwyk, 
but it wants space, as the whole ex- 
tent is too much hemmed in. 

No: the place for which prob- 
ably a great future looms is Zand- 
yoort, or Zandpoort as it is often 
spelt. It is the natural outlet for 
z= residents of Haarlem and Am- 
sterdam (which is only twenty 
minutes from Haarlem). Here is 
much that reminds one of Schev- 
eningen—the immense stretch of 
sandy dunes, the shelving beach, 
and the grand sweep of the rippling 
sea. But at present it lacks much 
that its fairer neighbour has; and 
though the neighbourhood of Haar- 
lem is well wooded and beautiful, 
the woods and shade do not extend 
above half-way to Zandvoort, and 
the delight of shady walks, and 
the song of birds, accessible in a 
few moments from the Schevenin- 
gen beach, is beyond a walk for 
most people at Zandvoort. There 
are some huge hotels; and life is 
as dear, if not dearer than with its 
more fashionable neighbour. We 
should think it will be a long time 
before it can in any way be con- 
sidered its rival. What makes 
Scheveningen so delightful a resid- 
ence is, that you have within a few 
moments everything the heart of 
man can wish for. Society, anti- 
quities, art-treasures, and a thou- 
sand subjects of interest, besides 
natural beauty. “Society” re- 
uires one or two introductions. 
The Dutch, like the Belgians and. 
ourselves, do not rush into ac- 
quaintance; but if society is wished 
for, one or two introductions will 
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bring many more. We shall always 
remember the daily gatherings at 
one lovely spot, where we were 
made welcome, and where, in the 
gardens, near courts devoted to 
lawn-tennis, begonias on a gigantic 
scale filled the beds, set off by the 
thick woods behind them. 

No doubt the Dutch may have 
many faults; but looking at them, 
no one can deny that some of the 
finest types of humanity are to be 
seen among them. Watching their 
faces you can see and better under- 
stand the natures which braved so 
much. From this small spot on 
the earth’s surface, how many naval 
heroes have sprung! and what a 
history of endurance, of patient 
struggling against adverse circum- 
stances! Inch by inch they fought 
and still fight with the sea for the 
land they live in. The Spanish 
invasion —the endless points in 
their history —have surely some- 
thing to do with the steadfast res- 
olute look in their eyes. The 
poorer classes have one misfortune 
—they have painfully shrill, harsh 
voices. Luckily they are not often 
raised in anger. They look to us, 
as they move to and fro, busied 
about their own concerns, in their 
peculiarly quiet manner, types of 
the strength which lies in patience, 
Fortitude and patience have gained 
them a glorious name in the past; 
and it doubtless will continue to 
do so; and if a time should ever 
come when the future calls forth 
the same great qualities, once more 
the world will look on, marvel, and 
admire. 
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Fitzosporne has somewhere said 
that modern Latin poems put him 
in mind of Harlequin’s snuff, col- 
lected by borrowing a pinch from 
each man he met, and retailed to 
his customers under the pompous 
title of “Tabac de milles fleurs.” 
In recurring to classical authors, 
gentlemen of Fitzosborne’s day had 
the precedent of Tacitus, full of re- 
miniscerices of Horace’s Odes, or in 
their own country and in verse of 
George Herbert, whose ‘Pro Sup- 
plici Evangelicorum Ministrorum 
in Anglia’ regularly winds up 
with a Horatian phrase. But in 
each of these precedents there was 
something that should have warned 
modern snuff-makers they were not 
to be haphazard followed. Tacitus 
has snipped his pinches, but with- 
out detriment to the thought he 
was already working out, so that 
they have dropped into his composi- 
tion and become part of it. And 
for Herbert, though something akin 
might readily be urged, his poached 
particles were probably intended 
rather to show that he had been 
visitant in the high regions whence 
they camey than to throw ridicule 
and satire on even the author of 
the ‘Anti -Tami- Cami - Categoria.’ 
Still, in these cases, as the grani- 
cules of now milder, now more pun- 
gent snuff passed from the hands of 
men not ashamed to lend into and 
through Harlequin’s, and took their 
place in Harlequin’s box, moulded 
into the tabac, just as his plastic 
wit adjudged, so with Tacitus, and 
in a fair sense with Herbert; what 
they have taken has become their 
own, been gathered of their own 
diligence, sifted and arranged by 
their own intellectual powers, and 
presented in a form indistinguish- 
ably and essentially one. But has 
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it-been always so? The proportion 
of borrowed matter leads one to fear 
not—to fear that thought and ima 
gery, asported not appropriated, 
seized but unassimilated, have been 
used where the author’s concer 
with them has been nothing more 
than that they are included in a 
compilation, whose subscription at- 
tests at once the rifler and his want 
of skill. And why? Merely because 
to the copier there must always have 
appeared, and must always appear, 
something attractive in what he re- 
produces; while there can seldom 
have been, and can seldom be, the 
fitness arising out of association with 
his immediate subject and context, 
or out of exact harmony with the 
scope of thought individually his, 
which alone can justify the repro- 
duction. Wherever beauty or power 
is seen, let the world by all means 
be gladdened by its perpetuation or 
increase—and through the agency 
of him whose merit it is to have 
perceived the beauty or the power; 
but will the world be gladdened, 
will a right be wisely exercised, 
unless there is observed conformi 
to a principle pervading true imi- 
tation in, not literature alone, but 
all the arts? 

There is difficulty in the precise 
formularising of the principle, but 
its nature is readily understood; 
the thing itself is not at all remote. 
It is seen crystallising whatever is 
of genius in the sculptured Hercules 
of the ancients; in the painted 
Menippus of Velasquez; in the 
fugues of Bach; the ‘Barbier de 
Seville’ of Beaumarchais; or in 
the garden whose cultivated luxu- 
riant richness mocks the tutored 
bush and geometrical parterre, or 
the human pantomime, or such & 
parody as Mr. Calverley’s ‘ Arcades 
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Ambo,’ or such a character as 
David Copperfield, or such maxims 
as Rochefoucauld’s, or such descrip- 
tive pieces as are many of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s. The thing presented 
may be specific—instinct, electric 
with the peculiar and the indi- 
vidual: for cognisance by man it 
must have form; but the produc- 
tion is not worthy if, consciously 
or unconsciously—the unconscious- 
ness is often nothing less than the 
rapidity of genius—the artist’s mind 
has not discerned and proceeded on 
apt generalisation. There is indeed, 
we know, a something which passes 
as imitation, and has its merit and 
mechanical skill; but its unvar- 
nished name is copying. And it is 
to this that Aristotle refers when in 
his ‘ Rhetoric’ he says: “ Everything 
is pleasant which has been correctly 
imitated, although the original ob- 
ject of which it is the imitation 
may not in itself be pleasant, for 
one does not feel pleasure on that 
account, but there is an inference 
that ‘this means that,’ and thus it 
happens we learn something.” 

If, then, there is a universal prin- 
ciple that imitation in all the arts 
is only properly carried out after 
generalisation—the particular form 
which the imitator seeks as his ex- 
ponent being determined by the 
thing on which he is engaged— 
there is importance, no doubt, in 
attention to it in its application 
to literature. The importance lies 
in this: that since in the original 
the idea will be found embedded 
in all its peculiarities, if the writer 
is unable to perform the generalisa- 
tion, and fix the expression proper 
to the place in which he uses the 
idea, his different context will give 
the peculiarities of the writer he 
copies, no longer modified by their 
proper context, an exaggeration, 
with this result—that instead of 
idealisation, the issue of highest 
genius, there will be unintended 


caricature, the hardly-yielding evi- 
dence of inability or carelessness, 
Should we, in what follows, not 
recurrently apply the rule now 
stated, it will be merely because 
we are of no doubt that the wit of 
the reader will unerringly apply it, 
and thus give its true connection to 
what may seem somewhat out of 
joint. 

Rapin says of Terence, who him- 
self is modest,— 


“ Sl bene vertendo, et eas discribendo 
le 
Ex Grecis bonis, Latinas fecit non 
bonas,”— 


that he wrote in a manner “ et si 
naturelle, et si judicieuse, que de 
copie il est devenu origine.” This 
is exactly the reverse of what 
Boileau has affirmed concerning 
writers who revolve for ever about 
themselves—* D’un original on fait 
une copie.” But the ratio of the 
dicta is one. And it is in closest 
harmony, as well with the enunci- 
ated proposition as with the rule of 
Condillac, that the art of writing 
well consists in tolerating nothing 
which is not in association with 
what precedes. Take an example. 
Cowley, in what he conceived and 
misconceived to be his masterpiece, 
is labouring to impress upon us the 
bottomlessness of the bottomless 
abyss. It is, he says— 

‘Beneath the dens where unflecht tem- 
An infant’ winds their tender voices 
Now what does Young, so man 
of whose “ Night Thoughts” had 
been by others already brought to 
the light of day, make of this? 


Why, careless of sublimity, he bids 
us “ elance our thought” 


** Above the caves 
Where infant tempests wait their grow- 


ing w 
And tune their tender voices to that 
roer” 


It hac served equally well if, bid- 
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ding one examine a star, he had 
desired him to look above the ditch. 
The example, however, is not yet 
to be lost. There was nothing 
very meritorious in Cowley’s per- 
formance, however it may compare 
with Young’s; and this Dryden 
perceived. In his “ Macflecknoe” 
he accordingly throws it into ridi- 
cule :— 


‘* A nursery erects its head, 
Where queens are’ formed, and future 
heroes bred; 
Where unfledged actors learn to laugh 
and cry, 
Where infant punks their tender voices 


And little Maximins the gods defy.” 


Mrs. Barbauld, mistaking the parody 
for serious poetry, big with thought 
and prediction, transferred it to 
her Rhymes addressed to some 
Grammar School :— 


‘** Its modest front it rears, 
A nursery of men for future years; 
Here infant bards and embryo statesmen 


lie 
And unfledged poets short excursions 
try,”"— 


unless, indeed, she was in part in- 
spired by Shenstone’s “ Schoolmis- 
tress :’”’— 


**Nursed with skill, what dazzling fruits 
appear! 
E’en now sagacious foresight points to 


show 
A little bench of heedless bishops here, 
And there a chancellor in embryo, 
Or bard sublime, if bard may e’er be so, 
As te names that ne’er 
shall die!” * 


Ah! would that writers would 
bear in mind the advice given by 
Swift in his “ Letter to a Young 
Poet”! Do you not use the an- 
cients “as unlucky lads do their 
old fathers, and make no conscience 
of picking their pockets and pil- 
laging them. Your business is not 
to steal from them, but to improve 


upon them, and make their sentj- 
ments your own, which is an effect 
of great judgment, and thought 
difficult, yet very possible, without 
the scurvy imputation of filching, 
For I humbly conceive, though } 
light my candle at my neighbour's 
fire, that does not alter the pro- 
perty, or make the wick, the wax, 
or the flame, or the whole candle, 
less my own.” The distinction is 
just. The doctrine of traduction, 
ut lumen de lumine, applies not 
only to souls. One does not object 
when Ben Jonson sings,— 


‘*T sent thee late a rosy wreathe. 


But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And sent it back to me. 

Since which it grows and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself, but thee,”— 


because Martial had more tersely 
said,— 
‘* Intactas, } mess mittis mihi, Pollo, 


coronas 
A te vexatas malo tenere rosa.” 


But here the song has its entirety; 
the one thought makes it. There 
is no question of any awkward, un- 
prepared sentiment—so suggestive 
of adoption from an outside source, 
But when it is otherwise—that is, 
suggestive—a single instance, all the 
better if free from any biassing con- 
tention of mere plagiarism, makes 
plain. In Mrs, Edward Liddell’s 
recently published ‘Songs in Minor 
Keys’—a volume cheerful in its 
simplicity, and with a power of 
peering beneath the surface, espe- 
cially in natural objects—is a piece 
called “The Outiook.” The second 


verse runs thus :— 


‘¢ On the old window-sill she leans, 

Her warm hands pressed upon the stone}. 

an tall oe breathe their prayer 
f fragrance on the evening air 

And soon for Day the skies shall wee ° 

Passed gently to the realms of sleep.’ 





* Isaac Disraeli thought there was more than casual likeness between this pas- 
sage of Shenstone and the reflection in Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy’”—‘‘ Some mute, inglori- 


ous Milton here may rest,” &c. 
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To the last two lines it has been 
objected, and properly, that “the 
bright sky of starlight does not 
weep for a bright day passed, nor 
is it in any sense appropriate to the 
subject of the picture to represent 
the sky as likely to weep for the 

ing of the day.” But what, so 
far as the authoress is concerned, 
was the true cause of this blemish, 
has not been perceived. It lies in 
the fact that the image of the lines 
is borrowed. In the ninth book of 
‘Paradise Lost,’ Milton has this 
beautiful thought :— 


“Sky lowered, and, mutt’ring thunder, 

some drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal sin 
Original,” — 


which Wordsworth (of nice ac- 
uaintance with whose writings 
Mrs. Liddell discovers many in- 
stances), in contrasting Imagina- 
tion and Fancy, opposes to a con- 
ceit attributed to Lord Chesterfield : 


“The dews of the evening most carefully 


shun; 

They are the tears of the sky for the loss 
of the sun.” 

But this mode of transplantation 
is practised in respect of nothing 
more than the simile. At times 
the foreign flower (or shrub) is so 
tended as to appear indigenous; 
at others it attracts, but only to its 
withered life: better far were it 
that, unseen for ever, it had shed 
its leaves about its native bed. All 
this is illustrated in the history, 
previous and subsequent, of that 
celebrated passage in the ‘ Essay on 
Criticism,’ which concludes— 


“ Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps 
arise. 


“The comparison,” says Samuel 
Johnson, “of a student’s progress 
in the sciences with the journey of 
a traveller in the Alps, is perhaps 
the best that English poetry can 
show. . . . [It] has no useless 
parts, yet affords a striking picture 


by itself; it makes the foregoing 
position better understood, or en- 
ables it to take faster hold on the 
attention; it assists the apprehen- 
sion and elevates the fancy.” As 
Warton pointed out, the simile and 
the panegyric belong to Drum- 
mond :— 


* All as a pilgrime who the Alps doth 
passe. 


When he some heaps of hills hath over- 
went, 

Begins to think on rest, his journey 
spent, 

Till, mounting some tall mountaine, he 
doth finde 

More Lr. yy before him than he left 
behinde.” 


But whether Pope’s or Drummond’s, 
the ‘Essay’ was hardly published 
before the ‘Spectator’ (who cha- 
grined Dennis by praising the 
‘Essay’ much about this time) is 
found making use of it: “ We are 
complaining,” the writer says, “ of 
the shortness of life, and are yet per- 
petually hurrying over the parts of 
it, to arrive at certain imaginary 
points of rest. Now let 
us consider what happens to us 
when we arrive at these. : 
Are we not marking out new points 
of rest, to which we press forward 
with the like eagerness, and which 
cease to be such as fast as we 
attain them? Our case is like that 
of a traveller upon the Alps, who 
should fancy that the top of the 
next hill must end his journey, 
because it terminates his prospect; 
but he no sooner arrives at it, than 
he sees new ground and other hills 
beyond it, and continues to travel 
on as before.” The simile no doubt 
passed through many hands before 
it became the possession of that 
gentleman who literally translated 
his ‘Contrat Social’ from Huber’s 
‘De Jure Civitatis, Libri iii,’ and 
indulged in several other similar 
vagaries. In the fourth book of 
‘Emile,’ Rousseau discovers that 
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all conquerors are not killed; all 
usurpers do not fall victims to their 
designs. On the contrary, he says, 
to the populace these evil-doers 
oftentimes seem happy ; but he who, 
ene appearances, judges of 
happiness by piercing to the heart, 
will trace sorrows in the midst of 
their successes: “ I] verra leurs dé- 
sirs et leurs soucis rongeans s’éten- 
dre et s’accroitre avec leur fortune; 
il les verra perdre haleine en avan- 
cant, sans jamais parvenir a leurs 
termes: il les verra semblables a 
ces voyageurs inexpérimentés qui, 
s’engageant pour la premiére fois 
dans les Alpes, pensent les franchir 
& chaque montagne, et, quand ils 
sont au sommet, trouvent avec dé- 
couragement de plus hautes mon- 
tagnes au-devant d’eux.” Few could 
hope to vie with Jean Jacques in 
turning an affiliated idea to honour 
and advantage: Sir Walter Scott 
was not among them. By 1808 
the successes of Napoleon had im- 
pressed the most resolute of his 
enemies that it was not the will of 
Providence they should continue 
to resist their predestined master. 
“ Austerlitz,” wrote his knightly 
biographer, anxious to fulfil his 
engagements with “the great Na- 
poleon of the realms of print,” 
“had shaken their constancy; Til- 
sit destroyed it; and with few and 
silent exceptions, the vows, hopes, 
and wishes of France seemed turned 
on Napoleon as her Heir by Des- 
tiny. Perhaps he himself, only, 
could finally have disappointed 
their expectations. But he was 
like the adventurous climber on 
the Alps, to whom the surmount- 
ing the most dangerous precipices 
and ascending to the most towering 
peaks only shows yet dizzier heights 
and higher points of elevation.” 
What with indifferent English, and 
the notion misapplied, really the 
poet of the Pelicans is not mate- 
rially worse :— 


in Literature. 


“Ocean, breaking from its black gy 

pineness, 

a in his own stupendous uproar 

The Bog of the storm beside: mean- 

A ote of mountains raged upon his sur. 

Mountains, each other swallowing; and 
ag 

New om and Andes, from unfathomed 
valle 

Upstartine, joined the battle.” 


Quite in another spirit is the 
use made by Sir John Herschel, in 


the Introduction to his ‘ Outlines . 


of Astronomy,’ of this (to borrow 
an expression from Perrault) long- 
tailed comparison :— 


‘*No man can rise from ignorance 
to anything deserving to be calleda 
complete grasp of any considerable 
branch of science, without Teceiving 
and discarding in succession many 
crude and incomplete notions, which, 
so far from injuring the truth in its 
ultimate reception, act as positive aids 
to its attainment by acquainting him 
with the symptoms of an insecure foot- 
ing in his progress. To reach from 
the plain the loftiest summits of an 
Alpine country, many inferior emi- 
nences have to be scaled and relin- 
quished; but the labour is not lost. 
The region is unfolded in its closer 
recesses, and the grand panorama 
which opens from aloft is all the better 
understood and the more enjoyed for 
the very misconceptions in detail 
which it rectifies and explains.” 


It would be a curious problem in 
the doctrine of chances, worthy of 
the mathematico-literary tastes of 
the late Professor De Morgan, to 
ascertain what is the likely number 


of these authors, who, if Drum- 


mond had not put “ Alps” first in 
his category of mountains, or if 
Pope had not pitched on Alps, 
would have supplied some other 
range: the general structure of their 
sentences would no doubt have been 
the same. 

Indeed a well-addressed simile 
so admirably embodies a truth, and 
is so communicative of it, that 
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where one has to deal with a sub- 
iect the cardinal point of which has 
nd so presented, he would be un- 
just to those he offers to teach in 
repressing it. And if he be a man 
of weight, he will not need the 
authority of the name of its origi- 
nator to support it. Accordingly, 
Hazlitt, though he has not, like Cole- 
ridge, either in his ‘Lectures on 
the Literature of the Elizabethan 
Age,’ or in any other work, trans- 
lated Schlegel wholesale, has yet, 
in the delivery of one.of these 
lectures, seen well to appropriate 
a passage from the German critic’s 
‘Lectures on Dramatic Literature,’ 
thus rendered by Mr. Black: “The 
Pantheon is not more different from 
Westminster Abbey or the Church 
of St. Stephen at Vienna, than the 
structure of a tragedy of Sophocles 
from a drama of Shakespeare.” This, 
Hazlitt has at once condensed and 
adapted to his audience with ad- 
mirable skill: “Sophocles differs 
from Shakespeare as a Duric porti- 
co from Westminster Abbey.” But 
clearly as an idea must be seized 
before it is pithily expressed, where 
an author has and uses the power 
of expanding without enervating, 
the grasp is as decisive and the 
invention more in play. Here, with 
the critic most resolved for the just 
distribution of literary fame—per- 
haps here alone—the lips that, the 
justness of that distribution threat- 
ened, open but to crush, must. be 
set wide to praise. 

Hesiod describes the rise of Aph- 
rodite from the sea, and tells that 

‘* Where her delicate feet 
‘Had pressed the sands, green herbage 
flowering sprang.” 

Persius, in characteristic close-set 
words, refers to the tradition in 
making the superstitious grandam 
pray that the footsteps of her cradle- 
child may press the springing rose: 
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“ Quicquid calcaverit hic, rosa fiat.” 
But Ben Jonson revels in the 
thought. He knows how lingering 
is melancholy joy, and will have 
us, in “ Sad Shepherd,” to perceive 
how appetising is this reflection to 
a sorrowed mind :— 


“ ue she was wont to go, and here, and 
ere, 
Just where those daisies, pinks, and vio- 
lets grow, 
The — id may find the spring by follow- 
er, 
For eter print her airy steps ne’er | 
d where she went the apwen tok 
thickest root, 
As = og sowed them with her odorous 
‘oot.” 


In the “Ode to Duty,” Words- 

worth, though with exquisite choice 

of words, does not approach the 

older singer, For he suffers him- 

self to call before the reader’s mind 

— and as rich a source of floral 
irth :— 


merece ten ohm 
A later writer has returned to the 
older thought. Dr. Westland Mar- 
ston calls his piece, “ Three Dreams 
of Death.” The dreams are related 
by a girl in her last illness to her 
betrothed :— 


From self-subsisting affivence of lent 
m self-subsi uence o t 
Visit our pensioned world! O 


pair ! 

Beneath our steps are crushed the casual 
flowers 

Which theirs bequeath as memories.” 


Butler, seizing the comic aspect 
of the episode, finds in it irony 
directed against Jovers’ praises of 
their mistress :— 


‘*Where'er you tread, your foot shall set 
The primrose and the violet.” * 


Thus is there broad application 
of what, upwards of two centuries 
since, Rymer said of a dramatist, to 
whom we have already so referred 





*In Dr. Percy’s ‘Essay on the Metre of Pierce Plowman’s Visions,’ an old 
poem called ‘‘Death and Life” is given as a specimen of alliterative versifica- 
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as to show the good sense of his 
remark: “I cannot be displeased 
with honest Ben, when he chuses 
rather to borrow a melon of his 
neighbour, than to treat us with a 
pumpion of his own growth.” 
Among the things to be learnt 
from tracing the same thought in 
various writers, and noting the re- 
sembling closeness of its vestures, 
are these—which of his predecessors 
a writer read, and in what spirit he 
read or studied them. The influ- 
ence on one of an appreciated writer 
is recognised; such influence has 
led in great measure to the for- 
mation of distinctive schools. In 
writing a life of Goethe, it was 
therefore found well to examine 
the entries at public libraries that 
showed what books he had perused. 
And it is evident that if we know 
the self-chosen masters, we know 
something of those that have 
learned from them. No man who 
is great is utterly self-stocked ; 
and however resource and vigour 
of mind and soul may mould the 
objective as it presses upon us, the 
nature of the objective influence 
is material. It is, then, markedly 
in this point, more strongly even 
than in that already instanced, that 
the principle of true imitation, the 
study of plagiarisms, and the study 
of the history of literature, are con- 
nected. “We are indebted,” says 
“January Searle,” in speaking of 
the difference in manner obtaining 
between Emerson’s earlier and later 
essays—‘‘we are indebted to Mon- 
taigne for this change in Emerson’s 
style and mode of thought. It is 
clear that Emerson has studied 
him, that he has to some éxtent 
edagted his aceptionom, and become 


Nov. 
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more catholic than he was wont to 
be.” The mention of Montaigne 
suggests a number of names—the 
names of those who, in one form or 
another, have reproduced some 

of the thoughts loosely lying but 
richly scattered there. Nothing 
could better illustrate his relation 
to later literature than the manner 
in which his treasures (mostly bor- 
rowed, and from Plutarch and from 
Seneca) have been used by Pas- 
cal, Sterne, Emerson, and Prior; 
and at the same time, of the charac- 
ters of these four men there are re- 
flections, not much broken, in the 
modes in which their works present 
the thoughts derived through him, 

To turn to the last of the batch, 
“Tf Prior’s poetry be generally con- 
sidered,” Johnson has said, “ his 
praise will be that of correctness 
and industry, rather than of com- 
pass of comprehension, or activity 
of fancy. He never made any 
effort of invention: his greater 
pieces are only tissues of common 
thoughts; and his smaller, which 
consist of light images or single 
conceits, are not always his own. 
I have traced him among the 
French epigrammatists, and have 
been informed that he poached 
for prey among obscure authors.” 
What a correspondence there is be- 
tween the first part of this judgment 
and the remainder! It was even 
closer than Johnson supposed; for 
the design of the longer pieces was 
no more original than was that of 
the shorter. Thus “Alma,” the 
philosophy of which has provoked 
sufficient praise from Dugald Stew- 
art, is an expansion of some lines. 
in Montaigne on “ Drankenness,” 

poofassedy not his: “The natural 





tion. Ina description of ‘ Our > Lady Dame Life,” of ‘exceptional beauty, occur 


the following lines :— 


“* And as she came by the bankes, the boughes eche one 
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heat first seats itself in the feet, 
that concerns infancy; thence it 
mounts into the middle region, 
.where it makes a long abode, and 
produces, in my opinion, the sole 
true pleasure of human life—all 
other pleasures, in comparison, 
sleep. Toward the end, like a 
vapour that still mounts upward, 
it arrives at the throat, where it 
makes its final residence, and con- 
cludes the progress.” Now com- 
pare what Matthew . explains to 
Richard as “my scheme :”— 


“‘ My simpie system shall suppose 
That Alma enters at the toes; 
That then she mounts by just degrees 
Up to the ankles, logs, and knees. 
Next, as the sap of life does rise, 
She lends her vigour to the thighs; 
And, all these under-regions past. 
She nestles somewhere near the waist; 
Gives pain or pleasure, grief or eer. 
As we shall show at length hereafter. 
Mature, if not eee by time, 
Up to the heart she loves to climb; 
From thence compelled by craft and age, 
She makes the head her latest stage.’ 


There are three circumstances con- 
firming the suggestion that Prior 
—effectively enough, it must be 
allowed —has borrowed from the 
Essayist: (1.) The alternative title 
of “ Alma” is “the Progress of the 
Mind ;” the concluding word of the 
passage quoted from Cotton’s trans- 
lation. (2.) When Prior inquired 
of Pope what he thought of his 
“Solomon,” and Pope insisted in re- 
ply on the merits of “ Alma,” Prior 
pooh-poohed him. (3.) We know 
that Prior was familiar with Mon- 
taigne, for we find him writing 
verses in a copy of his works. 
But if Prior could philosophise on 
a hint by the page, he could fol- 
low one couplet in another; and 
Alleyne, the author of a poetical 
history of the times of Henry VIL, 
having said that 


“For nought but light itself, itself can 
show, 
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And only kings can write, what kings 
can do,”— 
Prior could vary the conceit, and 
retain its prettiness :— 


**'Your music’s power, your music must 
disclose, 

For what light is, ‘tis only light that 
shows.” 


Facts, however, culled from the 
natural outside world—and the 
truth common to Alleyne and Prior 
is one of them—do belong to the 
great general magazine of thought. 
“ Poussin is not accused of plagiar- 
ism for having painted Agrippina 
covering her face with both hands 
at the death of Germanicus, because 
Timanthes had represented Aga- 
memnon closely veiled at the sac- 
rifice of his daughter—judiciously 
leaving the spectator to guess at 
the sorrow inexpressible, and that 
mocked the power of the pencil.” 
And the spirit of the criticism ex- 
tends to whatever has found expres- 
sion in proverbial form. Epigram- 
matical force makes his the line 
Wordsworth is conveying to pos- 
terity— 

‘* The child is father to the man.” 


It is not unoriginal, because Dryden 
had already said— 


‘““Men are but children of a larger 
growth ;”— 

because Pope had said— 

“The boy and man an individual 
makes ;”— 


because Lloyd had said— 


‘* For men, in reason’s sober e 
Are children but of larger ~ a 


because Mallet had said— 
‘* She kissed the father in the child;”— 

or because in France the sentiment 

had for two centuries been recog- 

nised— 

* C’est que l’enfant rs est homme 
C'est ane ’homme fr ate nde enfant.” * 
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One of the most curious results 
comparison of authors tends to show 
is, that the world is better than its 
literature would tell. The result 
is well marked. To all but ultra- 
pessimistic philosophers it is pleas- 
ant. There is a Chinese saying 
that marble for being polished is no 
whit less cold, is no whit less 
hard: that so it is with courtiers. 
La Bruyére puts it thus: “La cour 
est comme un édifice bati de mar- 
bre; je veux dire qu’elle est com- 

osée d’hommes fort durs, mais fort 
polis.” A different application had 
been made by Tasso. The harsh- 
ness of his verses is reproached 
against him. He replies: “Son 
duri, e pur son belli i marmi.” 
Mirabeau, coming back to courtiers, 
is as brief: “ Hommes de marbre, 
homme durs et polis!” Poor Mira- 
beau! unscrupulous in self-concerns, 
a statesman of unyielding honesty, 
in everything resistless—in what 
depths is there solved the problem 
of thy life! An episode of Rom- 
illy’s helps to tell. In 1788, Rom- 
illy visited the Bicétre, and was 
disgusted with what he saw there. 
Meeting Mirabeau, he mentioned 
the impression made on him; and 
Mirabeau urged him to put his 
thoughts in writing, and give them to 
him. This Romilly did. Mirabeau 
translated the notes into French, 
published them as a pamphlet, 
“Lettre d’un Voyageur Anglais sur 
la Prison de Bicétre,” to which he 
affixed his name. On the other 
hand, Romilly afterwards printed 
his original letter as a translation 
from Mirabeau’s French. Nor is 
it to be supposed that Romilly’s act 
was worked out in forgetfulness, 
Forgetfulness may, however, some- 
times have a place in similar events ; 
for it is authentically stated that 
the criticism of a German paper 
appeared translated in the columns 
of a French paper, and was by the 
very paper originating the criticism 
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referred to in evidence of the su 
rior critical skill of the French. 
subject was that Requiem of Mozart . 
which is marked, perhaps, —the. 
work of Dumas et Cie. always 
excepted, — by the most striking 
series of frauds, and most wholesale 
appropriation of others’ work, the 
history of plagiarism offers. 

But it is the ladies, above all 
other parts of the human race, who 
have cause to be thankful for the 
labours of such as are deep in the 
lore pertaining to 

‘** Those literary cooks 
Who skim the cream of others’ books, 


And ruin half an author's 
By plucking bon-mots from their places,” 


Thus, to the wise of the fair— 
the beautiful blues —it must be 
matter of warm self-gratulation to 
know that the vulgar criticism 
which concerns itself maliciously— 
not statisticianly, that is bearable 
—with the question of feminine 
taille, is based on repeated scan- 
dal, and is not the result of in- 
dependent observation. Scaliger 
has the following passage: “ Soccus 
humilis est. Italas mulieres altis- 
simis usas vidimus, quamvis diminv- 
tivé voce dicant socculos. Patris 
mei perfacetum dictum memini, 
ejusmodi uxorum dimidio tantum 
in lectis frui maritos, altero dimidio 
in soccis deposito.” But the wit of 
Scaliger’s father is no excuse for 
the bad taste which allows Charles 
Coypeau to apply the jest to his 
mother, and say of her that she 
wore her “patins si haut, qu’elle 
ne se déchaussait jamais sans perdre 
justement la moitié de son illustre 
personne.” Garasse, in his ‘ Doc- 
trine Curieuse,’ illustrates some ab- 
struse theological point by the same 
story, in the aspect given it by St. 
Vincent Ferrier. One of the aris- 
tocracy, marrying by proxy, had 
only seen his wife in portrait, and 
there saw represented to all appear- 
ance a lady of presence and fine 
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figure. “Il se trouua bien trompé 
lors qu’il la vid dans sa chambre 
sans patins, car elle auoit diminué 
et descreu de la moytié, ce qui 
leffraya si fort, que s’addressant a 
elle il luy tient ce discours 4 demy 
en cholere. Ubi posuisti reliquum 
persone tue?” Every one know- 
ing anything of the ‘Mémoires de 
M. de Brantdme’ will not be sur- 
prised to find that author bringing 
to his mind (and to his reader’s) a 
young lady whose experiences were 
sufficiently similar to enable him to 
oint the lessons of a flowing robe. 
t is well the good Abbé spoke to 
the women of his own country ; for 
English beauties, at least those of 
half a century later, seem, in Cow- 
ley’s experience, to have combined 
the disadvantages of high shoes 
and long gowns. “Is anything 
more common,” asks that philoso- 
phising poet, “than to see our 
ladies of quality wear such high 
shoes as they cannot walk in with- 
out one to lead them; and a gown 
as long again as their body, so that 
they cannot stir to the next room 
without a page or two to hold it 
up ?” 

This, however, is not the only 
instance in which baselessly a 


“Thought hangs like a cold and slimy 
On the rich rose of love”— 


to borrow an expression from Alex- 
ander Smith, borrowed by him from 
Keats :— 


“§ not of grief, youn or 
a of grief, young stranger, 
Will slime the rose to-night.” 


The philosopher, too, “i’ the mel- 
ancholy corners of his mouth” 
—to borrow another expression 
from Alexander Smith, borrowed 
from another expression of Keats, 
“by the melancholy corners of that 
mouth”—has found lurking com- 
plaints. Why terms of reproach 
should have been heaped on poor 
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Hobbes because he held “no law 
can be unjust,” and not on Pascal, 
who expresses the same thought 
more unfolded—*“ La justice est ce 
qui est établi; et ainsi toutes nos 
lois établies seront nécessairement 
tenues pour justes sans étre exam- 
inées, puisqu’elles sont établies,”— 
is difficult to tell. Why—but the 
subject is dry, and we pass to 
another. 

There is, then, always something 
interesting, as well as instructive, 
in the knowledge of the means 
chosen by an author for dressing 
up his materials. Sismondi seems 
in one instance to have been let 
into the secret. Meeting an Italian 
barber who eked out his income 
by disposing of sermons to monks 
too ignorant to compose them, 
Sismondi discovered that his new 
friend had an ear sensitive to rhyth- 
mical movement, and had acquired 
facility in constructing a sufficient 
number of periods, in which sense 
alone was wanting. Understand- 
ing French slightly, and dibliophile 
enough to dive into all old books 
he came across, he was accustomed, 
in order to compose the sermons he 
sold, to add together the rhetorical 
flashes of such Christian authors 
as his researches brought to him; 
while, to guard against any impu- 
tation of plagiarism, it was invari- 
ably by the middle of a phrase that 
he commenced his excursions into 
these foreign fragments, and in the 
middle of a phrase he as invariably 
terminated them. “He consulted 
me,” says Sismondi, “on one of 
these sermons, without first divulg- 
ing his secret. And I was not a 
little astonished,” adds that excel- 
lent historian, “at these bombastic 
periods, whose ends never corre- 
sponded with the beginnings, and 
whose several members had never 
been constructed to go together.” 
A process not very dissimilar in 
results seems to have been followed 
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by Dr. Blomfield. At least Dean 
Alford has thought it worth while 
to point out that there is a passage 
in the original work of his own 
‘Greek Testament to which a pas- 


John xiii. 21-30.—‘‘ Announcement 
of the treachery of Judas: his depar- 
ture from the supper-room.”—Dean 
Alford. 


Now, seeing that our Lord did 
not depart at all, the words are, as 
the Dean says, at least startling. 
Bat how did they arise? The 
suggestion is, that the Doctor 
caused the Dean’s comments to be 
read aloud to him, paraphrasing, in 
the meanwhile, as it suited him; 
that, in this process, “treachery of 
Judas” became “Judas’s treachery.” 
The “his,” then outstanding, had 
to be definitised; and was wrongly 
transformed into “ our Lord’s;” and 
“the supper,” read as “this upper,” 
the sensitive scholarship of the 
Doctor transmuted to “ that upper.” 

The sacrifice to truth this mode 
of procedure—the use of an author 
not understood — occasionally in- 
volvea, has the advantage of leading 
one to the originals. But where 
the matter is biographical, the 
general reader is often without the 
means of detecting error. The bor- 
rower, however, is for the most part 
a compassionate creature, and of 
this comparative helplessness is 
willing to take account. He re- 
solves accordingly, by way of com- 
pensation for the errors in fact he 
introduces, to copy as correctly as 
he can the reflections and descrip- 
tions, and everything which gives 
life to fact. Some very amusing 
examples of this occur in private 
magazines we have before us; but 
the custom extends to works offered 
to the public as the fruits of honest 
industry. There is indeed, in some 
instances, the modification that the 
source applied to is available to all ; 
and then, no doubt, the writer’s 


sage in an advanced edition of the 
Doctor’s Greek Testament bears a 
remarkable resemblance, but from 


which in manner yet more remark- - 


able it differs :— 


John xiii, 21-30.—‘* Announcement 
of Judas’s treachery: our Lord’s de- 
parture from that upper room.”—Dr, 
Blomfield. 


expectation that every one will 
solve the riddle, “here’s eloquence, 
where did I get it?” not only does 
away with everything like fraud, 
but entitles the copyist to the grat- 
itude of amused society. One is 
disposed, therefore, to think the 
comments of a Saturday Reviewer 
on one of the contributors to 
‘Worthies of the World,’ lately 
edited by Dr. Dulcken, a little 
severe and unimaginative. “He 
goes”—these are the Reviewer's 
words—“ beyond blunders, and is 
guilty of the most shameless literary 
larceny.” And he bases this accu- 
sation on passages in one S. I. A.’s 
sketch of Pitt, compared with 
“passages in Macaulay, on which 
the robbery has been committed.” 
But there is really no particular 
reason why this instance should be 
singled out, when but a little later 
a single: day put before readers 
(through different magazines) com- 
laints by Mr. Hartshorne that Mr. 
owns, in his ‘ Records of Bucking- 
hamshire,’ had improperly ‘availed 
himself of “Notes on an Effigy, 
attributed to Rich. Wellesborne de 
Montford, and other Sepulchral 
Memorials in Hughenden Church,” 
published some while before in the 
‘Archeological Journal;’ showed 
Mr. Hogg writing threatening letters, 
seemingly—we know not if with 
justice — provoked by the ‘De 
Quincey’ of a present distinguished 
scholar and professor; and found a 
journalist holding up Mr. Griffin 
Vyse’s ‘ Egypt’ as “a specimen of 
really scientific plagiarism,” and 
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saying that “it is necessary, in the 
interests of literary morality, to pro- 
test against such attempts to foist 


on the public mere worthless com-: 


pilation as original work.” Truly, 
as an old writer well phrased it in 
his day, there are “many modern 
bunglers, which are rather ez- 
scriptores than scriptores ; and, as 
it was merrily said, bad springs of 
water, but good leaden spouts.” 
Unfortunately there is no need 
to burrow among the obscure. 
There are too many of weight to 
whom one may have recourse. Who 
can tell what is the exact title of 
Benjamin Franklin to the transla- 
tion of ‘De Senectute’ done by 
Logan; or to the counsel against 
intemperance copied out of the 
works of Jeremy Taylor; or to the 
fable against persecution translated 
at second-hand from the Hakacet 
in the Boostan? And does not the 
same sort of difficulty attach to the 
connection of Schultz, not Porson, 
with readings in Aischylus; of 
Bombet-Bayle with Carpani’s ‘ Let- 
ters on Haydn;’ of Rougemont 
with ‘Raphael d’Aguilar;’ of Des- 
cartes with many “new” proposi- 
tions found in our own Harriot; 
of David Pareiis with the ‘Me- 
dulla histori profane ;’ of Moliére 
with ‘Les Précieuses  Ridicules,’ 
acted in substance two years before 
by the Italian comedians; or of 
John André with the additions to 
Durant’s ‘Speculum,’ that already 
seemed contained in Oldrade’s ‘ Con- 
silia’? Is not much of John 
Corey’s ‘Generous Enemies’ from 
Sir William Lower’s ‘Noble In- 
gratitude,’ itself adapted from the 
French; of Thomas Durfey’s 
‘Commonwealth of Women’ from 
Fletcher’s ‘Sea Voyage’—of his 
‘Trick for Trick’ from the ‘ Mon- 
sieur Thomas’ of the same author 
and his colleague Beaumont—of 
his ‘Sir Barnaby Whigg’ from 
Shakerley Marmion’s ‘Fine Com- 
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panion’ and the novel ‘Double 
Cuckold;’ and of Thomas Shad- 
well’s ‘Royal Shepherdess’ from 
J. Fountain’s ‘ Reward of Virtue’? 
‘The Country Innocence; or, the 
Chambermaid turn’d Quaker,’ a 
play acted and printed in the year 
1677, was first published by its 
genuine author, Anthony Brewer, 
many years before. Of modern 
playwrights, we fear to speak. Ac- 
cording to the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
George Dalgarno’s ‘ Ars signorum’ 
was copied by Wilkins in his 
‘Essay towards a Philosophical 
Language.’ Pierre Breslay pub- 
lished in 1574 ‘L’Anthologie, ou 
Recueil de plusieurs discours no- 
tables ;’ next year (“c’était un pen 
prompt,” naively adds one of M. 
Querard’s supplementers) Jean des 
Caures followed him word for word 
in his ‘(£uvres Morales,’ levying 
like contributions on Grevin, Coras, 
and other authors of the day. 
Zschokke’s ‘ Warlike Adventures 
of a Peaceful Man,’ translated into 
French in three volumes in 1813, 
appeared without acknowledgment 
of source in the ‘Revue de Paris’ 
in 1847. Paul Ferry had not long 
printed ‘Isabelle’ in his first 
poetical works, before De la Croix 
transferred it to his ‘Climene.’ 
On the misdoings of Moore, Pope, 
Mason, Gray, and several others, 
entire books or lengthy papers have 
been written. Lord Francis Gower 
was the subject of unwelcome criti- 
cism in the ‘ Atheneum ;’ and of a 
sometime Lord Wm. Pitt Lennox, 
‘Punch’ sagaciously divined that 
his favourite authors were Steele and 
Borrow. Rogers’s ‘Human Life’ 
is more than based on Gay’s ‘ Birth 
of the Squire,’ a piece confessedly 
in imitation of the ‘ Pollio’ of Vir- 
gil. Longfellow has so accurately 
translated the Anglo-Saxon metri- 
cal fragment “ The Grave,” that his 
version agrees almost verbally with 
the Rev. J. J. Conybeare’s; and 
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Mr. Bohn objects because Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt has alleged that his ‘ English 
Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases’ 
are collected “from the most an- 
thentic sources.” In this list the 
classes of literature affected and 
the ages stained—and the list pre- 
sents but a hardly appreciable 
fraction of that which a full list 
would embrace—are various and 
far apart enough; yet it does not 
justify the rhymes :— 


“* The trade of knowledge is replete, 
As others are, with fraud and cheat; 
Such cheats as scholars ios upon 
Other men’s reason, and their own ; 
A sort of drapery, to ensconce 
Absurdity and ignorance ;”— 


but it does go far to justify Horace 
Smith’s definition of originality as 
“undiscovered or unconscious imi- 
tation.” “Ah, how often,” said 
the books to the clergy of the day 
of the author of ‘ Philobiblion,’ 
“do you pretend that we who are 
old are but just born, and attempt 
to call us sons who are fathers, and 
to call that which brought you into 
clerical existence the fabric of your 
own studies? In truth, we who 
now pretend to be Romans, are 
evidently sprung from the Athen- 
ians: for Carmentis was ever a 
pillager of Cadmus; and we who 
are just born in England shall be 
born again to-morrow in Paris, 
and being thence carried on to Bo- 
nonia, shall be allotted an Italian 
origin, unsupported by any consan- 
guinity.” 

When Fadlallah, Prince of Mou- 
sel, was tricked by the dervish 
who had the power of reanimating 
a dead body and flinging his own 
soul into it, so that the soul of the 
dervish occupied the body and the 
dervish himself gained the throne 
of the unhappy Fadlallah, while the 
late prince tenanted the body of a 
nightingale, the affections of Queen 
Zemroude were centred in the bird, 
though she paid to the dervish the 
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honour due to her royallord. In the 
same manner, there have been those 
who, entombing the thonghts of 
the truly great in their unfit names, 
have attracted to their persons the 
honour that seemed naturally to 
accompany the admiration of the 
thoughts supposed to be their own. 
But the ultimate fate of the dervish 
should have been remembered ; for 
just as circumstance had no sooner 
transplanted Fadlallah’s soul to his 
original body, and thrown the der- 
vish’s into the nightingale’s, than 
Fadlallah twisted the neck of the 
nightingale, so, immediately upon 
the discovery of the imposture, the 
impostor’s name is tarnished and 
left to point a moral down through 
posterity. This has been the case 
with Peter Alcyonius. Cicero's 
‘De Gloria,’ referred to in one of 
the letters to Atticus, was known 
to have been in existence in the 
fourteenth century, for Petrarch had 
seen it. By bequest it came into 
the possession of a house of monks, 
who held it early in the sixteenth 
century. Now, in the sixteenth 
century, Peter (he died 1527) pro- 
duced a treatise, ‘ De Exsilio,’ which 
attracted immediate attention on 
account of the extraordinary out- 
bursts of eloquence, sustained some- 
times for a page or two, and strik- 
ingly in contrast with the general 
dulness of the book. It was then 
remembered that Peter, and he 
alone, had had free access to the 
monastic library; it was found that 
the precious manuscript was no 
longer in its place; and it was 
eventually proved, that to satisfy his 
thirst for fame, this miserable man, 
having stolen what pleased his fas- 
tidious taste, had burnt the price- 
less book, whose worth he had 
sought to make a trumpet to his 
fame. 

The Bishop of Ugento, Augustin 
Barbosa, presents a much more imi- 
table example to book-sinners. The 
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good bishop’s cook had brought 
home a fish wrapped in a leaf of 
Latin MS. Something in it aroused 
the prelate’s attention: he greedily 
attacked the leaf; ran into the 
market, and peered from stall to 
stall till he found the book of 
which he had the fragment. He 
presently published, “to the greater 
glory of God,” his ‘De Officio 
Episcoporum.’ The work is better 
known, when in a little less 
bulky state, as ‘De Officiis.’ But 
then, as Martial argumentatively 
puts it :— 
“Carmina Paulus emit, recitat sua car- 
mina Paulus, 
Nam quod emit, possit dicere quisque 
suum. 

One of the freaks most difficult 
of prediction that arises from the 
use of thoughts common to one’s self 
and an earlier writer, is instanced in 
the life and the continuation of the 
life of Dr. John Haywardes. Eliza- 
beth, the sovereign under whom he 
lived, was not a little displeased 
with a treatise written on the de- 
thronement of Richard II. and the 
transfer of the crown to Henry IV. 
The Doctor was sent to the Tower, 
and there was talk of bringing him 
to the scaffold. In this state of 
things the Queen consulted her 


‘*T set down the character and repu- 
tation, the rather because they have 
certain tides and seasons, which, if 
they be not taken in due time, are 
difficult to recover, it being hard to 
restore the falling reputation.” —Ad- 
vancement of Learning. 


The sentiment is surely common 
to a host of writers. But this is 
not always a sufficient answer. It 
is not when there are a number of 
unrelated passages brought together 
in one, and afterwards in another 
work. Thus, Voltaire’s ‘La Pucelle’ 
has here and there throughout, sets 
of lines closely translated from 
‘Hudibras.’ The subject-matter of 
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chancellor as to whether or not 
the publication contained treason, 
“ No, not.treason,” was the answer 
of Lord Bacon, a friend of the 
author, and a student of the hn- 
mours of his royal mistress, “ but 
a good deal of felony.” “Felony! 
how so?” “ Because he hath stolen 
most of his expressions and conceits 
from Cornelius Tacitus.” And the 
Queen relented. 

With Bacon himself, similarities 
have led to results in a quite differ- 
ent direction. The Shakespeare- 
Bacon controversy, which so affected 
the wits of Lord Verulam’s name- 
sake, the poor Miss Delia Bacon, 
and has been thought worthy of 
being pushed by men so gifted as 
Judge Holmes and Lord Palmer- 
ston, seeks countenance, among 
other things—perfectly regardless 
of the assertion of Meres in ‘ Wit’s 
Treasury,’ that “they that have 
once tasted poetrie cannot awa 
with the studie of philosophie” 
—from the remarkable number 
of parallelisms the writings of 
the great dramatist and of the 
great gee offer. A single 
example is inadequate to put such 
a momentous issue to the test, 
but the one given is fairly se- 
lected :— 


“There is a tide in the affairs of 
men, which, taken at the flood, leads 
on to fortune; omitted, all the voyage 
of their life is bound in shallows and 
in miseries.”—Julius Cesar. 


some of them does not allow their 
reproduction; but if the two pieces 
are perused, it will be out of ques- 
tion shown that authors of power 
and repute are sometimes at the 
trouble of appropriating what, at 
any rate out of its context, is of 
little merit. Here are unobjection- 
able passages, less closely like than 
others, yet not unlike :— 
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** And as an owl, that in a barn 

Sees a mouse creeping in the corn, 

Sits still, and shuts his round blue eyes, 
As if he slept, until he spies 

The little beast within his reach, 


Then starts, and seizes on the wretch,” | 
&c. ‘udibras. | 


Still Voltaire has ever been 
allowed to be among those “good 
pilferers” to whom Lord Byron, 
confessing his indebtedness to Scott 
and other writers—even his beauti- 
ful address to the ocean is based on 


a chapter in ‘Corinne’— desired ° 


to be commended; for “you may 
laugh at it as a paradox,” said 
he, “but I assure you the most 
original writers are the greatest 
thieves.” 

There are three points disregarded 
by writers on this subject, in which 
literature comes in contact with 
this aspect of the character of its 
creators. In the first place, it is 
an element distinctly requiring re- 
cognition in forming opinions of 
our institutions, as well as in seek- 
ing to trace the history of these 
and of the people. Thus, Dr. Carl 
Giiterbock has supplied ample 
materials for showing that Bracton 
has influenced, has indeed given an 
altered complexion to our law, by 
perfectly unauthorised, in many 
places quite inappropriate, intro- 
ductions from the Roman law. 
Not only is the substance, but the 
arrangement and phraseology are 
borrowed; so that it is not to be 
disguised that this lawyer, favoured 
by circumstances which allowed 
his method of writing “English” 
law to pass at the time undetected, 
has imposed a system upon us 
which in great part was not ours. 
The first two books of Littleton’s 
‘Tenures’ are, on the other hand, 
from Norman sources; while again, 
in Scottish law, its most ancient 
treatise, the ‘Regiam Majestatem,’ 
is plainly copied from English 
Glanvill. Now, when we remember 
how the body of law under which 
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| “Ainsi qu'un chat qui, d’un regard 


avide 
Guette au une souris timide, 
Marchant om on la terre ne sent pas 
L’impression de ces pied delicats, 
Dés qu’il l’a vue, ila sauté sur elle,” &, 
—La Pucelle. 


we are to-day has been developed 
out of that of our ancestors ; or how, 
with resnits of yet greater moment, 
the parts unsuited to later times, 
which would not admit of logical 
development, or of development in 
any sense, but required breaking 
down to fit them to the needs of 
society that will not yield, have 
issued in some of those great up- 
heaving movements that mark the 
eras of a nation’s history,—we can 
but consider that this borrowing is 
not as insignificant as most affect 
to think. And to carry this re- 
mark from institutions to the chron- 
iclers of them, the intelligent in- 
dustry of living historians has alone 
made unnecessary. But, in the 
second place, unacknowledged copy- 
ing bears on literature through the 
history of that in which it finds 
expression — language. Euphuism 
is an element whose importance, 
except at the hands of Professor 
Morley and Professor Arber, has 
probably been underestimated. It 
is not, indeed, due or confined to 
Lyly; but he is its chief expo- 
nent, and the work is frequently 
quoted in illustration of the Eliza- 
bethan speech. It is worthy of 
notice, then, that many phrases, and 
some passages, are from “A petite 
Pallace of Pettie his plesure,”— 
an agreeable collection of Italian 
stories, several of which—as, for 
example, the first, Sinnorix and 
Camma—have in other forms been 
represented on our stage within the 
last ten years. Not merely, how- 
ever, our own literature, but, in the 
third place, the dead languages, 
derive light from observation of 
parallelisms. The passages in the 
‘ Satyricon ’ that have resemblance to 
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expressions of Martial and Statius, 
tend to show the relative dates .of 
those writers and of Petronius 
Arbiter. 

Notwithstanding, however, that 
there are these great fields in which 
this pleasant study might be almost 
without limit pursued ; that there re- 
mains almost untouched the drama, 
old and modern—the modern drama 
might commence with ‘ The Heiress 
of General Burgoyne,’ in which is 
seen, since the plot is from Diderot, 
the characters from Mrs. Lennox, 
some of the sentiments from Rous- 
seau, a variety of forms of adapta- 
tion—and that there are still un- 


instanced such examples of literary © 


fraud as that of Dr. Pierrotti, who 
appended his name to sketches of 
ruins and buildings, in which the 
same persons in the same positions 
were represented as appeared in 
published work of earlier draughts- 
men ;—notwithstanding these facts, 
and an attempt to have conscious- 
ness of what they import, the im- 
pression a candid study of litera- 
ture, and particularly of English 
literature, will leave upon the 
student’s mind, there can be no 
difficulty in asserting. For all 
Pope Ganganelli’s dogma, it is not 
that much is borrowed, but that 
there is a stupendous uninterrupted 
expenditure of genuine, original, 
self-outwrought thought. It is as 
Pascal—who, though he borrowed 
right and left, has still a title to 
be heard—says with pith: “A 
mesure qu’on a plus d’esprit, on 
trouve qu’il y a plus d’hommes ori- 
ginaux. Les gens du commun ne 
trouvent pas de différence entre les 
hommes.” 

It is, indeed, unquestionably true, 
that “faded ideas float in the 
fancy like half-forgotten dreams; 
and imagination, in its fullest 
enjoyment, becomes suspicious of 


ts offspring, and doubts whether ° 


t has created or adopted.” And 
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Sheridan—for he it is who has it 
so—is illustrated in an interesting 
case found in the poems of Isaac 
Hawkins Browne. In the pastoral 
soliloquy entitled “The Fireside,” 
the poet evidently thinks, as he 
= the notion of these lines 


oF _ said it at home, I have said it 


al 
That the town is man’s world, but that 
, this is of God.” 


Cowley, who died forty years before 
Browne was borne, has in his “ Gar- 


den” this line— 


**God the first garden made, the first 
city Cain,”— 
supposed, rather fancifully,—and 
though Cowper (but this, so far 
as we know, has not been before 
noted) wrote seven years after the 
publication of “The Fireside,”— 
to be the origin of the thought, 
standing out quite distinctly to- 
wards the close of “The Sofa”— 


“God made the country, and man made 
the town.” 


The idea, wherever got, is, after 
all, nothing more than that Varro 
in ‘De Re Rustici’ expresses 
thus: “Nec mirum quod divina 
natura dedit agros, ars humana 
edificavit urbes.” Curiously enough, 
it is in this, its original form, that 
—at least in Quebec, if we are to 
trust to the unsuspecting ‘Mon- 
treal Daily Star,’ April 15, 1882— 
it has become a “ gem of thought :” 
“Divine Providence made the coun- 
try, but human art the town.” As 
to Hawkins Browne, however, there 
is evidence that he was not a be- 
liever in the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls, or one might 
have suspected that he conceived 
himself to have “said at home” in 
the person of Cowley, and “ abroad” 
in that of Varro. 

But we cannot yet leave either 
Browne or Cowley. Not Browne, 
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because, in his poem on “ Design 
and Beauty,” he has a passage de- 
monstrating how authors may have 
present to their minds the same 
constituent ideas, and yet arrive at 
an opposite result—a point which 
strongly argues the likelihood of 
like sets of thoughts, and of course 
with the issue of a like result. The 


passage is this :— 
=> aaa, *tis Harmony that charms the 


Yet ‘discords intermingled here and there, 
Still make the sweet similitude appear; 


and is to be compared with the 
" Pigone oft in music makes the sweeter 


of Spenser, and the— 


“For discords make the sweetest airs, 
And curses are a kind of prayers,” 


of Butler. Nor can we quite part 


** As when a storm in vernal Skies 
The face of da doth stain, 


on rain; 
If chance the sun | through the 
shower 
O’er hill and flowery dale, 
Reviving nature owns his power, 
And softly sighs the —— 
KSIGHTLEY. 





Perhaps, these few instances in 
view, one cannot better conclude 
than by transcribing the terms in 
which La Fontaine, avowing that 
he was no slavish imitator of Virgil, 
eopers to find a rule for practice. 

t is in essential harmony with that 
laid down at the commencement of 
this paper :— 
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from Cowley, for there are in “The 


Task” a couple of lines,— 


‘There is a pleasure in C pains 
Which none but poets know,"— — 


cited by Mr. Keightley as havi 
resemblance to o- from Dryden's 
“Spanish Friar :’ 


‘*There is a pleasure sure in being 
Which toed but madmen know,” 


that remind us that that gentleman 

gives from his own experience an 

instance of unconscious likeness, 

perfectly credible, possibly not even 

capping all else in the region of 

credibility. He was, he tells us, at 

a time very familiar with Milton; 

but it was only some while after 

writing the lines placed below to 

the left of our page, that he was 

“struck with the similarity” to 

those on the right :— 

as —— from mountain-tops the dusky 

oul 

Ascending, while the north wind sleeps, 
o’erspread 

— cheerful face, the lowering ele- 

Seewies ie the darkened landscape snow, 
or shower, 

If —_ the radiant sun with f.rewell 

Extend. "bis ev'ning beam, the fields 
revive, 

The — their notes renew, and bleat- 
ing herds 

Attest their joy, that hill and valley 
rings.” 


—Mixton: Par. Lost, Bk. ii. 


“Je ne prends que I'idée, et les tours e 


les lois 

Que nos maitres suivaient eux-mémes 
autrefois. 

Si pe ong ay endroit plein chez 
eux d’excellence 

Peut entrer dans mes vers sans nulle 
violence, 


Jel’ a transporte, et veux qu’il n’ait rien 


TAachant “do ‘rendre mien cet air d’anti- 
qui 
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Tas enterprise of travel, the 
facilities of communication, and the 
literary activity of the present age, 
have so far revealed every corner of 
Europe to the public, that they 
may well be amazed to find that 
they have still been left in com- 
parative ignorance of the political 
and social condition, the modes of 
thought, and the manners and cus- 
toms of several millions of their 
fellow-beings who inhabit the Con- 
tinent, with which they are sup- 
posed to be so familiar. The recent 
persecution of the Jews in Russia, 
the grievances of the same race in 
Roumania, and the Judenheize of 
Germany, have called special at- 
tention to the position occupied by 
this people, more especially in the 
east of Europe; and the ready sale 
which the works of Sacher Masoch, 
of Bernstein, of Komperts, and of 
Franzos, have met with, shows that 
an interest has been excited among 
Christians as well as among the 
Jews of the West in the political, 
moral, and material condition of 
their Eastern co-religionists, which, 
had the real facts of the case been 
known sooner, would doubtless have 
been long since evoked. 

Karl Emil Franzos’s last volume, 
‘The Jews of Barnow,’ which has 
been admirably translated by Miss 
Macdowall of Garthland, presents a 
most vivid and pathetic picture of 
life among the Jewish population of 
the small Podolian town in which 
the scene is laid, and which — 
though he calls it Barnow—if I 
mistake not, I passed through about 
twenty years ago on my way from 
Tarnopol to Zaleszezyki. Barnow, 
in fact, lying, as our author says 
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it does, on the road from Skala to 
Lemberg, and about three hours 
north of the town with the almost 
unspellable name beginning with 
Z, which I will spare my readers 
the attempt to pronounce a second 
time, if it be not altogether imagin- 
ary, can be none other than Czort- 
kow. I see, in a late review of this 
work, that the writer, who assumes 
Barnow to be Tarnow, takes Mr. 
Franzos to task for calling the dis- 
trict in which it is situated Podolia 
instead of Galicia; but the Jews of 
Eastern Galicia always called that 
part of the province which is now 
Austrian Podolia by its old name, 
and indeed there is little to distin- 
guish the Ghetto of a town here 
from one in Russian Podolia, We 
see the same curls and caftan, 
we hear the same jargon, and it is 
only when we get farther into the 
interior of Russia that we begin 
to find that the characteristics of 
the Russian Jew vary in some re- 
spects from those of his Polish 
brother. Among Jews themselves, 
Polish Jews are the least esteemed ; 
but they are not on that account 
the less interesting as a study, and 
we must take into consideration 
their antecedents if we would do full 
justice to their present condition. 
When, after an interval of nearly 
twenty years, I again visited the 
east of Galicia, I was struck with 
a marked improvement which had 
taken place among the Jews, ow- 
ing to the enlightened policy which 
has characterised the Austrian ad- 
ministration of this province since 
it has been granted almost complete 
local independence. The legal dis- 
abilities which press so heavily 
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upon Jews in Russia and Roumania 
do not exist here. They enjoy 
equal rights and privileges with 
other subjects of the empire. The 
Reichstag at Vienna is open to 
them, as well as the local House of 
Assembly at Lemberg. They have 
taken so skilfully advantage of the 
privilege of holding land, that the 
small peasant properties are rap- 
idly falling into their hands, and 
the Christian owners who have be- 
come ruined through their ‘own 
improvidence are not unfrequently 
to be found cultivating as day- 
labourers for the Jew proprietors, 
the farms which they themselves 
formerly possessed. The Christian 
schools are largely attended by Jew- 
ish children, and in the principal 
towns ultra-orthodoxy is fast losing 
its hold on the inhabitants. At 
Lemberg, for instance, the Kultus 
Gemeinde, which controls the affairs 
of the community, is practically in 
the hands of the liberal or advanced 
party, while the majority of the 
population are orthodox or Chassi- 
dim. It is against the bigotry and 
oppression of this narrow sect, 
whose influence, the farther east 
we get, becomes more powerful, 
that Mr. Franzos points the moral 
of his stories. Animated by that 
sincere love of his race which is 
the characteristic of all Jews who 
have not become demoralised by 
social and material success in the 
United States or the corrupt centres 
of the most advanced civilisation, 
he dwells with an intense sympathy 
on the benighted condition of his 
co-religionists who are still held 
in the bondage of medieval super- 
stitions, and he portrays with a 
most touching pathos the terrible 
injustices and self-inflicted miseries 
to which a combination of igno- 
rance, credulity, and intense devo- 
tional sentiment have given rise. 
Those who have come much in con- 
tact with the orthodox Eastern 
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Jew must recognise in these tales 
the sensation which is felt far more 
acutely under the sphere of their 
personal influence. It is like en. 
tering some gloomy moral cavern; 
and taken in combination with the 
sufferings which they are still called 
upon to endure from Christian 
prejudice in some countries, and . 
their crushed attitude generally, 
produces an effect of depression 
which at last becomes almost intol- 
erable to one not of their own race, 
and not therefore trained to meet 
it. Mr. Franzos has done good ser- 
vice in presenting these pictures 
not merely to Christians but to 
Western Jews,—for a Jew who has 
never left England knows as little 
of orthodox Ghetto life in a Podo- 
lian town, and would be almost as 
much out of-sympathy with the 
methods of the religious practice 
of their inhabitants, as any other 
Englishman. 

To some of these, Mr. Franzos’s 


-stories must come as a _ revela- 


tion. Such, for instance, is that 
most skilfully told and pathetic 
of all, “ Nameless Graves,” where 
it is discovered that a woman, 
proud of her hair, had concealed it, 
with the connivance of her hus- 
band, on her wedding-day, instead 
of being cropped or shaved before 
her marriage-wig was put on, as is 
the custom. When this is acei- 
dentally discovered; and the hus- 
band still refuses to comply with 
the regulation and sacrifice the 
locks of his wife, the punishment 
of the “great cherem,” or excom- 
munication, is inflicted upon him. 
Cherem is simply a Jewish mode 
of boycotting, and is prohibited 
by the Austrian law, as is not to 
be wondered at when we read our 
author’s description of the penalty 
which it entails. 

‘* Whoever is thus excluded from 


the congregation is outlawed by them, 
and it is regarded as a good deed to 
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do him as much harm as possible, 
both socially and in his business rela- 
tions. Neither he nor anything that 
belonged to him might be touched 
except in enmity; his presence could 
only be permitted with the object of 
doing him an injury. Cherem loosens 
the holiest ties, and what in other 
cases would be a terrible sin, is under 
such circumstances regarded as a 
sacred duty. The wife may forsake 
her husband, the son may raise his 
hand against his father.. It is a war 
of all against one,—a merciless war in 
which all means of attack are admis- 
sible. No love, no friendship, can ven- 
ture to break down the barrier of ex- 
communication, contempt, and loath- 
ing that encompasses the culprit. It 
is a fate too awful to contemplate—a 
punishment terrible enough to break 
the most iron will. He who falls 
under this ban generally hastens to 
make his peace with the Rabbi on 
any terms, however humiliating.” . 


It thus follows that the thraldom 
of orthodox regulation may easily 
become more potent with a Jew 
than the law of the Jand, with which 
it perpetually comes into collision; 
and the State is as powerless to 
protect a Jew against persecution for 
a breach of religious observance by 
his own co-religionists, as one Jew 
is to protect another against the 
persecutions of the Russian Gov- 
ernment. It is this power, exer- 
cised socially irrespective of the 
laws of the land, which constitutes 
a serious and legitimate grievance 
against the Hebrew communities 
on the part of Christian adminis- 
trators; it is this Rabbinical im- 
perium, exercised in the civil 
imperio, which gives rise to com- 
plaints against the Jews in coun- 
tries where the Governments are 
most anxious to deal fairly with 
them. It is difficult to accord 
equal political rights to a people 
who are a law unto themselves, 
and resist all social incorporation ; 
and it is in order to break down 
this barrier, and so deprive Chris- 





tians of the pretext which it affords 
of political exclusion, that the more 
enlightened Jews oppose the views 
and practices of the orthodox party, 
as well as to relieve them from 
superstitions which operate not 
merely against their intellectual 
development, but tend to increase 
the burden of their sorrow. Thus 
the learning of High German, the 
study of profane literature, the 
very alteration of the costume from 
the caftan and curls to that of the 
ordinary citizen, is a heinous of- 
fence in the eyes of the strictly 
orthodox; and the Rabbis of the 
sect, who know that their influ- 
ence depends upon the degree of 
ignorance which can be maintained 
in their congregations, sternly set 
their faces against innovations 
which may tend ultimately to 
emancipate them from their thral- 
dom. This influence culminates in 
the veneration, almost amounting 
to adoration, paid to the Rabbi of 
Sadagéra—a personage frequently 
mentioned in the tales of Mr. 
Franzos, but the nature of whose 
influence can best be judged of by 
the remarkable tale called “The 
Child of the Atonement.” This 
tale has, moreover, an especial in- 
terest, as illustrating one of the 
most characteristic doctrines of the 
ancient Jewish faith. 

The cholera visited Barnow, and 
threw the people into consternation. 
And then 


‘the thought occurred to them—a 
fearful and crushing thought, and yet 
it brought comfort. Was not their 
God a God of vengeance? Was He 
not a jealous God, who exacted, for 
every offence, a fearful and inexor- 
able atonement? And now, when He 
caused the evil and the to suffer 
alike, was it not probably because the 
wicked sinned, and the allowed 
their sins to pass unpunished? 

‘¢* We will purify ourselves,’ the 
suffering people cried aloud in their 
agony. ‘ We will seek the offender in 
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our midst, and by his punishment we 
will .atone, and save ourselves from 
the wrath of God. .. .’ 

‘* And they purified themselves. .. . 

‘*A tribunal was formed by the 

ople—an awful court, which tried 
in secret, judged in secret, and pun- 
ished in secret. It was stern and inex- 
orable in the execution of its decrees, 
and no one could escape from it. It 
‘vindicated God’s holy name,’ and 
caused the hour of retribution to strike 
for many criminals who had evaded 
the laws. But with how much inno- 
cent blood had these fanatics stained 
their hands! Deeds were done in 
those dark days of madness and terror 
that chill the blood, and make the 
historian who attempts to describe 
them, falter. 

‘*The pestilence became more and 
more terrible. The few doctors that 
remained folded their hands. They 
could not alleviate the suffering of the 

ople, far less could they save their 

ives. 

‘* Men ceased to persecute each other 
for real or imaginary sins. The grow- 
ing burden of misfortune took away 
their spirit, and made them faint- 
hearted. They even prayed no longer; 
a mediator had to pray for them. 

‘*The intercessor they chose was 


the Rabbi of Sadagéra, a little town in. 


Bukowina. This man was called the 
‘wonder-worker,’ on account of all 
that he had done, or was supposed to 
have done, for the people. To him 
the Podolian Jews turned in their dire 
necessity, imploring him to save them, 
by beseeching God in his own name— 
a powerful name; for it was believed 
that from his race the Redeemer was 
to spring: and it was said that he had 
upon the palms of his hands the stamp 
of the royal line of David. This mark 
was the outline of a lion imprinted 
upon the skin, and it was a sign that 
his mission was from God. Money 
and precious gifts were collected, and 
were given to the Rabbi to insure his 
intercession.with God; even the poor 
gave all that they possessed. 

‘* The disinterested Rabbi promised 
to help the people. ‘You have all 
sinned against God,’ he said, ‘and you 
must all do penance.’ 

‘* He made acalendar of the days of 
expiation, and the days of fasting and 


mortification were punctually kept 
Fear of death insured the fulfilment 
of all his injunctions. It may sound 


incredible, but it is literally true, that . 


during this time the whole Eastern 
Jewish population only ate and drank 
every second day.” 


The Rabbi of Sadagéra, regard- 
ing whom I shall have more to sa 
presently, prescribed the forced 
marriages of a couple in each com- 
munity in the local burying-ground, 
These marriages were called mar- 
riages of atonement. The cholera 
came again, and the man died who 
was married in the Barnow burial: 
ground, having previously lost two 
children. Then the Rabbi of Sada- 
géra said “that the people they had 
dedicated to God did not please 
Him, so their children died. Now 
the man has died as a sin-offering 
for you all. If the woman has 
another child, it will also only live 
to be a sin-offering.” So when, 
some years after, the rumour went 
abroad that the cholera was coming 
a third time, the local Rabbi went 
to the unhappy widow, who hada 
child then lying mortally ill of a 
fever, and told her that her child 
was doomed, because it was the 
child of atonement, and the Rabbi 
of Sadagéra had predicted that if 
the cholera came again its death 
alone would save the people,—on 
which her nature revolts against 
the doctrine. “You want to be 
just,” she- indignantly exclaims, 
“and yet you demand that an in- 
nocent child should expiate your 
sins by its death.” Still public feel- 
ing is so strongly pronounced on 
the subject, that she feels that her 
only chance is to go to Sadagéra to 
beg for the life of her child, and 
on that unhappy mission she sets 
forth. 

The influence which Mr. Franzos 
attributes to the Rabbi of Sadagéra 
is by no means exaggerated, though 
it is strange that so little should be 
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known about him outside the coun- 
tries over which that influence ex- 
tends. It is some years since | first 
heard of the existence of this indi- 
vidual, but sought in vain to have 
my curiosity gratified in regard to 
him among Jews in Western 
Europe. No one that I asked 
about him had ever heard of him. 
It was only at Vienna, as I ap- 
proached the sphere of his influence, 
that | could gain any information, 
and then only to hear-him spoken 
of in terms of contempt. A man, 
however, who wiclds an absolute 
spiritual control over the con- 
sciences of at least three millions 
of people—probably many more— 
I felt to be worthy of a visit; and 
as my route at any rate led me to 
his neighbourhood, I determined 
to turn aside for that purpose. 
The town of Sadagora—containing 
some four or five thousand inhabi- 
tants, mostly Jews—is situated 
about five miles from Czernowitz, 
the capital of the Austrian province 
of Bukovine, and not far from the 
Russian frontier. Ilither from all 
parts of Austria, Poland, Russia, 
and Roumania, flock pilgrims to 
consult the holy man, to lay pres- 
ents at his feet, to ask his advice, 
and receive the oracular responses 
which have procured for him. the 
name of “The Wonder Rabbi.” 
This appellation, and the vast stores 
of wealth which his miraculous 
pretensions obtained, were in fact 
chiefly earned by the present 
Rabbi’s father, who appears to 
have been a man of considerable 
intellectual attainments, and a cer- 
tain mysticism of character calcn- 
lated to impress the masses. Ilis 
claims to be of direct descent from 
the house of David, as well as those 
attaching to his special gifts, are 
generally denied by the more liberal 
and enlightened of the Jewish 
communities, and even by many of 


the Rabbis of the neighbourhood, 
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who use the strongest language in 
regard to them. On the other 
hand, some of the most influential 
Rabbis in Russia, Galicia, and Rou- 
mania, are his devoted adherents, 
and indeed would lose all credit 
with their congregations if they 
threw any doubt upon his preten- 
sions. I have met persons of very 
moderate views and liberal practices 
who, while they would not them- 
selves submit to his influence, 
nevertheless consider the Rabbi’s 
acceptance of the offerings made 
him as perfectly legitimate, who 
have given him the highest chatac- 
ter for benevolence and personab 
charity, who regard his piety as 
perfectly genuine, and whose op- 
portunities of judging of it have 
probably been quite equal to, if not. 
greater than, those enjuyed by Mr. 
Franzos. 

As I had given notice of our 
intended visit, the Rabbi sent his 
own carriage for us—a_ handsome 
barouche, drawn by a pair of vala- 
able horses, with coachman and 
groom with caftan and curls, As 
such incidents as tlie visit of a 
Christian and his wife to the Won- 
der Rabbi are rare, news of the 
event had got abroad, and when 
we reached Sadagéra we found the 
streets densely crowded with Jews, 
who compactly filled the whole 
courtyard of the large oblon 
building in which the Rabbi resides, 
Ilere we were received by a group 
of young men, all in rigidly ortho- 
dox costume, but scrupulously clean 
and neat. These were the sons 
and sons-in-law of our host. We 
were led by them into the hall, 
where several Jadics were standing, 
their young, and in some instances 
pretty, faces sadly disfigured by the 
heavy black wigs which came low 
down upon their foreheads. These 
took charge of my wife, while I was 
accompanied by my entertainers 
to a large and gorgeously uphol- 
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stered apartment, where heavy em- 
broideries, handsome furniture, and 
costly decorations attested the 
wealth of the owner. Here I sat 
and conversed for some time before 
the great Rabbi himself made his 
appearance, preceded by two func- 


tionaries, who ushered him in with. 


reat respect, all rising and remain- 

ing standing, very much as though 
in the presence of royalty. The 
trays upon which the refreshments 
were shortly afterwards served, and 
the vessels which contained them, 
were of solid gold, and the whole 
establishment was conducted upon 
ascale of opulence and grandeur 
for which I was totally unprepared. 
The Uerr Gross Rabbiner himself 
was a man with a white beard, ap- 
parently between sixty and seventy 
years of age, who conversed intelli- 
gently on the subject of the condi- 
tion and prospects of the Russian 
Jews; but as 1 did, not call on him 
in order to test his powers of 
divination, my visit did not en- 
lighten me on that point. What 
I did desire to substantiate was the 
fact of his influence, and of that 
I have obtained indisputable evi- 
dence. That it is widespread 
there is also little doubt. Quite 
recently I fell in with a Rabbi 
from Palestine, where he habitually 
lives. I found that he was con- 
versant with all the incidents of 
my visit, and he assured me that 
the influence of the Rabbi of Sada- 
géra was as great in Palestine as 
in Russia, and extended to Bokhara, 
to which country he was then him- 
self bound. 

As the Rabbi is by no means the 
only individual I have come across 
in the course of my life claiming 
to have higher gifts than those of 
ordinary mortals, and as I am con- 
vinced that in some instances these 
prrrore were sincere,—and it would 

rash, therefore, to assume that 
such specially endowed persons 


were all impostors,—I am by no 
means prepared to pass any opinion 
upon the claims of the Rabbi. 


A curious illustration of the | 


sentiment which is entertained to- 
wards him came to my own notice 
not long since, when a young Jew 
of my acquaintance had occasion 
to receive ten florins from him 
He was offered immediately after- 
wards a hundred florins for the 
money which had been sanctified 
by having been in such sacred 
keeping—an offer with which my 
friend, in whose eyes it did not 
possess any such mysterious value, 
willingly closed, thus turning the 
superstition of his co-religionist 
to immediate pecuniary account, 
and proving that, so far as the 
purchaser was concerned, the reli- 
gious sentiment, however perverted, 
was stronger in the Jew than the 
love of money. Indeed, in this 
respect, notwithstanding his repu- 
tation to the contrary, the Jew com 
pares favourably with the Christian. 
Money-making and _ prayer-makin 
are the pursuits of all civilised 
people in certain proportions; but 
prayer-making with the orthodox 
Jew isa far more absorbing oceu- 
pation than even with the orthodor 
Christian, who, besides money- 
making, indulges in politics and 
science, in book-making, love- 
making, and fame-making in vari- 
ous ways, all more or less to the 
detriment of his religious aspira 
tion, and all denied to the Eastern 
Jew, to whom all careers of ambi- 
tion are closed, and whose thoughts 
are necessarily divided between his 
Talmud and his pocket, but who, 
it is fair to say, as a rule, puts, 
according to his lights, his spiritual 
before his material interests. Were 
it not so, he would be a more 


easily converted individual than he | 


is, considering the great induce 
ments which are held out to con- 
version, and the advantages which 
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Jews obtain, just in the degree in 
which they are ready to waive their 
religious prejudices. I am sorry 
to say that several instances have 
come to my notice in which dis- 
tinct bribes have been offered to 
Jews, especially by Protestants, to 
abandon their religion and be bap- 


tised; and I have known these- 


offers resisted, when nothing short 
of absolute starvation seemed the 
inevitable consequence. I have 
said that love-making even was 
denied to the orthodox Jews, 
Nearly all Mr. Franzos’s stories il- 
lustrate this peculiarity of their 
customs, and several of them are 
specially designed to portray the 
unhappy results, particularly the 
first two. All marriages are ar- 
ranged by the parents; and in the 
majority of instances no other sen- 
timent than that of mutual respect 
and esteem enters into the even cur- 
rent of their lives. “They were 
happy enough,” says our author of 
one such couple, whose happiness 
was destined to be disturbed, how- 
ever, by the intrusion of an attrac- 
tive Christian. 


‘They were contented with their 
jot, and were happy enough. Happy 
enough,—why were they not quite 
happy ? Because they did not love one 
another. They knew nothing of love, 
except that Christians, previous to 
marriage, fell in love, and what con- 
cern had a Jew in Christian usages ? 
They were happy enough, and their 
married life seemed firmly founded 
on esteem for each other, and on their 
common interests and work.” 


It is not always so, however, 
and the lives of Jewish women, 
who cannot feel this respect and 
esteem for the husband they do 
not love, are as miserable as those 
- of other women similarly situated, 
- but they rarely seek the same con- 
solations. The cases of unfaithful 


Jewesses are especially rare among 
the reo Pirscttn 


ut they suffer all 
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the more acutely, says one of Mr; 
Franzos’s characters, bitterly allad- 
ing to this state of things. 


‘* Yes, you are rich, and have the 
right to do as you will. You have 
therefure arranged that you should 
have a rich son-in-law. The girl is 
now nine years old; in six or seven 
years’ time you will give her to the 
wealthiest and most pious youth of the 
district, or perhaps toa widower, who 
iseven richer and more pious. She will 
not know him—but what of that? She 
will have plenty of time to make his 
acquaintance after marriage. Then 
she will probably fear him or hate 
him, or else he will be indifferent to 
her. But what of that? What does 
the Jewish woman want with love? 
What more does she need but to love 
God, her children, and—let me not 
forget to mention it—her little pos- 
sessions ?” 


The education of the orthodox 
Jewess is as a rule confined to 
learning to cook, to pray, and to 
count. This is enough for the 
house, for heaven, and for life. 
“When a Jewess girl knows how 
to pray,” has come to be a proverb 
among these stern-natured men, 
“she needs nothing more to make 
her happy.” The consequence is, 
that both among the men and the | 
women the suppressed yearning of 
their affections finds expression in 
a passionate devotion to their chil- 
dren. No doubt many married 
couples do become strongly attached 
to each other after marriage, for by 
temperament they are an intensely 
affectionate people; but consider- 
ing how limited their opportunities 
for enjoyment are, it seems a gra- 
tuitous and self-imposed addition 
to the gloom of their condition to 
forbid these young people the 
natural expansion of their hearts, 
and sternly prohibit them from 
falling in love with each other. 
The argument that. the orthodox 
are among the most virtuons 
women in the world, because they 
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don’t marry for raha ug up 
invidious comparisons with coun- 
tries where the same practice exists 
with a very different result. The 
real canse of their virtue under 
such a trying ordeal is to be found 
in the strength of their devotional 
sentiment, and in the powerful 
moral hold which their religion 
exercises over their consciences, 

The philosophical question which 
here arises is, whether, when you 
let in the light upon the ignorance, 
bigotry, and superstition, of which 
Mr. Franzos draws such a gloomy 
picture, you do not weaken the 
influences by which people are held ? 
When you emancipate women en- 
tirely from the thraldom of that 
religions bondage which appeals to 
the affectional and emotional part 
of their nature, and which causes 
them, so to speak, to hug the 
chains by which they are bound, 
ou never improve their morality. 

w without love is better than 
love without Jaw; and this con- 
sideration carries us further, and 
opens up the whole region of spec- 
ulation suggested by Mr. Franzos’s 
interesting book. To the narrow 
bigotry and superstitious regard for 
religious observance of the Chas- 
sidim, he attributes mainly the 
degradation of his race in those 
countries where they predominate, 
and where persecution is most rife. 
The ecclesiastical opposition to all 
knowledge in many instances only 
leads the more aspiring spirits to 
seek it secretly, and in their search 
after intellectual enlightenment 
they become victims to the dangers 
of the illicit pursuit. 


** As the twilight,” he remarks, ‘‘is 
more ceri¢ than complete darkness, so 
a half education is more dangerous 
than absolute ignorance. Darkness 
and ignorance alike lay a bandage 
over the eyes, and prevent the feet 
from straying béyond the threshold of 
the known, Knowledge and light 
open the eyes of man, and enable him 
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to advance boldly on the path that 
lies before him; while half-knowled 
and twilight only remove part of the 
bandage, and leave him to grope 
about blindly, perhaps even cause him 
to fall.” 

The question is, whether know- 
ledge and light arrived at by a 
partly intellectual process do open 
the eyes of man to moral truths, or 
whether the highest truth does not 
need the development of the affee- 
tional qualities in man? whether 
the love of good as a dominant 
instinct must not be the guide of 
the intcllect in its search for truth? 
whether brain progress, irrespective 
of heart progress, leads to any good 
at all? whether, when you do away 
with the requirements of the moral 
law, even though they be associated 
with bigotry and superstition, be- 
fore you have found a higher moral 
code to substitute for it, and allow 
the intellect to run riot without the 
moral restraints furnished by the 
conscience, even though the con- 
science be darkened, you do not 
run a greater risk than by adhering 
to the old paths? Sooncr or later 
the religious instinct will become 
dissatisfied with these,—it will out- 
grow the standards of its theology, 
and in its craving for light and 
search for higher good will come to 
perceive the fallacies by which it 
has been held in bondage; but it 
will not be in the lucubrations of 
speculative philosophers that it 
will find relief. The only test of 
the value of knowledge of this de- 
scription is in the life which it 
produces. 

If intellectual culture invariably 
produced the inighest moral results, 
there might be something to be 
said for it. But in practice we do 
not find the centres of civilisation 
morally so much in advance of less 
enlightened countries, that we can 
be encouraged to believe in the 
effect of knowledge per se as & 
remedy for the moral disease of the 
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world. The Jews of Barnow, so 
far as a sincere acting up to their 
highest moral convictions is con- 
cerned, are probably more conscien- 
tious than those of cither Petti- 
coat Lane or Mayfair—and true re- 
ligiun consists not in a high condi- 
tion of intellectual enlightenment, 
but in being thoroughly honest and 
uncompromising in the endeavour 
to realise the highest aspirations of 
the soul, even though it be a grop- 
ing one deprived of intellectual cul- 
ture. Civilisation does not tend 
to this uncompromising honesty, 
but rather to that sham of it which 
has a distinctly prejudicial effect 
upon the character. Viewed from 


this standpoint, even superstition 
has its uses;—and while there is 
something infinitely pathetic in the 
blind groping or unreasoning obedi- 
ence of a conscience misled by 
superstition, there is more ground 
for solid hope than in one which 


has been deadened by a release 
from all moral restraints, excepting 
such as have been suggested by an 
enlightened and selfish expediency. 
The Chassidim, like the bigoted 
sects among Christians, and especi- 
ally among Romanists, cling to the 
ceremonials and superstitions of 
their religion, because they dread 
the spread of that rationalism to 
which the Jew is especially suscep- 
tible. And while they admit that 
it may make him a more success- 
ful man, and possibly a happier 
one, because it tends to: remove 
causes of persecution, and enables 
him to assimilate more easily with 
the people among whom he lives— 
experience has not proved that it 
improves his morality. That there 
is much need among the Jews of 
religious reform is however admitted 
amongst the most orthodox. Con- 
versing not long since with an East- 
ern Jew, learned in the mysteries 
of the Kabbalah, upon the exist- 
ing state of Islam, he maintained 
that its present decaying condition 
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arose largely from the fact that 
Mohammedans had fallen away from 
the original conception of their 
religion; and to my surprise he 
went on to say—* The same has 
been the case with Christians and 
with Jews; all three religions need 
areform. And it is certain that if 
Mohammed, Christ, and Moses were 
to reappear upon earth, they would 
be the first to proclaim this fact.” 
The elements of this reform, he 
maintained, were to be found in 
the mysteries of the Kabbalah, 
which Western Jews have long 
since repudiated as a study. To 
find a group of Jews who still 
devote themselves to the examina- 
tion of its esoteric philosophy, we 
have to go to Baghdad, where the 
most learned of the sect are congre- 
gated. Thus do the extremes meet; 
and thus, while we find Mr. Franzos, 
who represents the most enlight- 
ened thought of his modern co- 
religionists, calling ont for reform 
from his point of view, does the 
same cry issue from a band of 
mystics, representing what he would 
call the superstitions of the dark 
ages. 

It has been this instinct for a 
reform which might be found ander 
new conditions which has given 
rise throughout Russia and Rou- 
mania to that agitation in favour 
of a return to the Lloly Land, which 
has attained during this year such 
large proportions. It is a mistake 
to suppose, as the Western Jews 
who have shown themselves op- 
posed to this movement maintain, 
that the result of such an exodus 
would be an increase of Rabbinical 
influence, and a lapse into the 
bondage of a still narrower super- 
stition than that by which the 
Eastern Jews are already held. 
Exactly the opposite effect would 
be produced by their emancipation 
from the social and political thral- 
dom in which they are now en- 
slaved in Russia and Roumania. 
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So long as an independent na- 
tional existence is denied to the 
Jews, so long will they cling to 
the prejudices which have kept 
them separate as a people among 
the various nations of the world. 
It has been due to that very ten- 
acity of ancient observances, to 
that rigid adherence to ceremonial 
rites, which Mr. Franzos so bitterly 
deprecates, that they have been 
able to maintain their distinct 
racial character amid all vicissitudes 
and all persecutions; but once 
secure for them an independent 
national existence, and the moral 
emancipation will follow as a mat- 
ter of course. And I know Rabbis 
of the Chassidim who would be 
the first to give it its impetus; 
but it would not necessarily be in 
the direction of the modern ration- 
alism. There is room in the East 
for a higher moral growth which 
should correspond with, and even 
avail itself of, the higher intellec- 
tual growth of the West; and it 
is to a new nationality—the only 
nationality in the world whose 
name possesses a purely religious 
signification—that we must look for 
this development. Any scheme 
for the solution of the Jewish diffi- 
culty which tends to break down 
the barriers separating the Jews 
from the rest of the world, until 
they have formed themselves into 
a nation apart, and are strong and 
united enough materially to evolve 
into new and higher moral and 
social conditions, must inevitably 
tend to frustrate this consumma- 
tion. 

It is not to those scattered broad- 
cast over America, nor to the 
wealthy and luxurious classes in 
Western Europe, that we must look 
for the moral regeneration of the 
race. The tendency there is all 
in the opposite direction: it is to 





the assimilation of their ideas in- 
tellectually with the rational, and 
what is called the “advanced,” 
thought of Christendom. As an 
illustration of this tendency, I ma 
mention the formation of a Jewi 
sect in the French colony of Algiers, 
who style themselves “ Les libres 
penseurs Israelites,” and who out- 
raged their fellow-Jews, and in- 
augurated their free-thought, by 
giving a banquet on the solemn 
“ Day of Atonement.” 

‘The Judaism of to-day,” writes a 
Western Jew, lamenting the religious 
indifference of his co-religionists, ‘‘to 
the great majority of its adherents, is 
nothing more than a tribal bond worn 
for social purposes. They are bora 
Jews and remain Jews, simply for fear 
of being ostracised by their friends and 
relations. They cluster round Judaism 
like barnacles round a ship's keel, but 
are no more Jews, if judged by Rab- 
binical Judaism—which, I suppose, is 
our index—than the barnacles are 
sailors, if judged by the Admiralt 
code. In fact, Judaism is observ 
by the many just as it suits the in- 
dividual.” * 


At the same time, the discussion 
to which Mr. Claude Montefiore’s 
recent paper has given rise in Jewish 
circles, affords ample evidence of the 
craving which exists among the more 
earnest minds in the West for such 
an adaptation of the spirit of their 
creed as should meet the aspira- 
tions of their co religionists; and if 
any assurance could be given them 
that the restoration of the Jew- 
ish race from the countries of 
their bondage to the land of their 
ancestors would really result in a 
religious development which should 
benefit humanity, there can be no 
doubt that both among Western 
Jews and Christians the strongest 
possible encouragement. and sup- 
port would be given to a move 


ment in this direction. At present, 
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they have no assurance that con- 
ditions exist under which any such 
new nationality could be created 
successfully, nor, if it were created, 
that the moral and religious results 
would be such as I have ventured 
to predict. 

In regard to the first point, we 
shall probably not have to wait 
above a year for a complete revolu- 
tion in the constituent national 
elements in the East. The con- 
quest of Egypt by England means 
the disintegration of the Asiatic 
dominions of the Ottoman Empire. 
If Egypt becomes independent of 
Turkey, it becomes the leading in- 
dependent Arab state—the country 
destined to lead a Pan-Arabic move- 
ment against the Ottoman Power 
—a movement which, according 
to a prophecy current throughout 
North Africa, is destined to spread 
from one T. to the other—from 
Tangiers in Morocco to Tripoli -in 
Syria. That one of the first coun- 
tries which must be affected by an 
independent Egypt is Palestine, 
which lies on its borders, is cer- 
tain; that it must of necessity 
become the pivot upon which the 
destinies of the adjvining countries 
must turn, is no less self-evident. 
As our policy in Egypt develops, 
—as, under the pressure of circum- 
stances, it is inevitably bound to 
develop, the assurances of the Gov- 
ernment notwithstanding, — with 
the virtual administration of the 
country by England, the national 
susceptibilities of France, Rassia, 
and Italy, already strained almost 
bevond bearing, will find active 
expression. Compensations will be 
demanded which _ must infallibly 
be the prelude to conferences, or 
wars, or both; when the Euro- 
pean Powers will have to con- 
sider French claims in regard to 
Syria, Italian claims to Tripoli, 
Russian claims to Armenia, and the 
roblem of Palestine and the Holy 
laces will present itself as the first 
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for solution. We shall not there- 
fore have long to wait before the 
fate of Palestine will become a 
burning European question, and 
it is in anticipation of this con- 
tingency that it is desirable that 
the public mind should be familiar- 
ised with the idea—the only one 
which will probably be found prac- 
tical—regard being had to the 
jealonsies existing among European 
Powers on the subject,—of neu- 
tralising the Holy Land under a 
European guarantee. But for this 
purpose it is necessary that it 
should be erected into a national- 
ity; and this, in the absence of 
any local population worthy the 
name, can only become possible 
by the transference to it of the 
race to whom it formerly belonged. 

The sacred associations which 
are attached to this consummation 
naturally here present themselves, 
as they exist so strongly both 
among Jews and Christians that 
they cannot be disregarded, if we 
would consider the question in all ° 
its bearings. It is singular that 
while I have found among Western 
Jews an inclination to shrink from 
this aspect of the subject, and 
even to oppose a moveinent tend- 
ing to a revccupation of their own 
country by the Jews, on the ground 
that Providence does not need ha- 
man instruments to carry out Lis 
designs—in itself a fallacy—I have 
found no such feeling among East- 
ern Jews, who all recognise the 
fact that if Palestine is to be re- 
occupied, it must be by their own 
efforts. The circumstance that the 
Bible contains prophecies predict- 
ing such a restoration has indeed 
been one of the principal reasons 
urged by enlightened Jews why it 
should not be attempted by prac- 
tical organisations in a rational 
manner. According to them, God 
will bring it about in Llis own 
way, and at [lis own time, and 
all they have to do is to sit still 
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and wait. I should rather have ex- 
pected to have heard this not very 
enlightened view propounded by a 
fanatical member of the Chassidim, 
—but quite the contrary, they are 
fully prepared to act in the matter 
as reasonable beings, and do not 
expect miracles to be performed in 
their belalf—at least, none of those 
with whom I have conversed on the 
subject have such an anticipation, 
The fact that prophecies on the 
subject exist, however, does not 
seem to me to add weight to the 
suggestions which I have here 
ventured to offer, and which would 
hold good whether they existed or 
not. A Western Jew once re- 
marked to me that Christians looked 
in the Bible, found a prophecy, and 
then said, “Oh, here is a prophecy, 
let us go and fulfil it.” The con- 
verse of this proposition, which was 
the one apparently acted upon by 
my friend, is, “Oh, here is a pro- 
phecy, don’t let us go and do this 
thing, for fear if we do, we shall 
fulfil it,’"—and so he set his face 
against any effort to restore the 
Jewish race to the Holy Land. 
The only sound and safe way to 
look at the question is irrespective 
altogether of what may be the 
human interpretation of mystical 
utterances fifteen hundred years 
old; and, if it is a good thing in 
itself, try and accomplish it. At 
the same time it is not to be de- 
nied that the religious motive based 
upon the interpretation of certain 
passages of Scripture operates 
strongiy in the minds of a certain 
class of Christians who have inter- 
ested themselves in the movement, 
no less than with a certain class of 
Jews. 1° have heard a sermon 
preached in a Christian church on 
the subject of the Jewish restora- 
tion to Palestine, on the same text 
taken from a chapter in Isaiah 
which I have heard read in a 


Jewish synagogue in Galicia, upon 


which the Rabbi preached a ser- 
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mon in exactly the same sense ag 
the Christian priest; and I have 
been surprised to find that far less 
scruple existed among the orthodox 
about taking money to assist the 
movement than among the Western 
Jews,—but this no doubt arises 
largely from the fact that the for. 
mer are apparently so much more 
eager for the accomplishment of the 
prophecy than the latter, that they 
wisely refrain from looking a gift- 
horse in the mouth. 1 have found 
among them, nevertheless, strong 
suspicions of conversion projects 
underlying Christian munificence 
in this matter, which is not to be 
wondered at considering the aggres- 
sive tendency of certain missionary 
societies, and the means which are 
sometimes resorted to, and which 
have come to my personal know- 
ledge, for making converts; and this 
has been taken advantage of by per- 
sons opposed to the movement to 
alarm their co-religionists—as it a 

pears to me, quite unnecessarily. it 
there were any moral obligation in- 
cumbent upon Jews forming a col- 
ony with the assistance of Christian 
funds to become Christians, sub- 
scriptions from Christians to the 
Mansion-IIouse Committee and 
other relief associations for the 
refugees the other day should have 
been refused. A colony of forty- 
five families has already — been 
organised by the “Syrian Colonisa-_ 
tion Fund,” of which the Pres 
ident, Lord Shaftesbury, is also 
President of the Society for the 
Conversion of the Jews. At the 
request of the Rabbi, his Lordshi 

purchased for the colony a hand- 
somely bound scroll of the Law, 
which, in his unavoidable absence, 
was presented to the Rabbi by Lady 
Strangford, and the former on the 
occasion read an appropriate cha 

ter in Hebrew from the Bible. It 
must be admitted that the Rabbi 
of a highly orthodox congregation, 
receiving on behalf of that congre- 
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gation a copy of the Torah from 
the D’resident of the Society for the 
Conversion of the Jews, is an 
extremely novel and most signifi- 
cant event. If no _ conversions 
result from it—and it rests with the 
Jews themselves to see that they 
don’t—a very valuable precedent 
will have been created, which will 
go far to destroy the existing pre- 
judice against taking subscriptions 
from Christians for the establish- 
ment of Jewish colonies in Pales- 
tine. 

It is likely, however, that this 
colony, which is to be established 
in North Syria, together with 
another consisting of 288 families, 
organised by the Central Commit- 
tee of Roumania, representing 49 
sub-committees, and which has 
started for land selected for them 
on the plain of Ilottin, near Lake 
Tiberias; and a third, the land for 
which has been purchased by Mr. 
Lewontin, President of the Russian 
Society of the “ Advanced Guard ;” 
and a fuurth, consisting of Russian 
students, who have selected Jand in 
Syria,—will all find serious obstacles 
thrown in their way by the Turkish 
Government, which is firmly opposed 
to colonisation in any part of Syria 
or Palestine. And it is not until 
the changes to which I have allud- 
ed alter entirely the existing condi- 
tions, that in my opinion any colony 
should be attempted to be estab- 
lished in either of those countries, 
for fear of their being overtaken 
by disaster, in the by no means 
improbable event of this region 
becoming a theatre of war. 

In regard to the second branch of 
the question,—whether, supposing 
these changes to have taken place, 
and a Jewish nationality located, it 
would develop new moral and re- 
ligions life?—I would ask those 
familiar with the Ghettos of Eastern 
Europe whether it is possible to 
conceive of them transferred in all 
their hideous squalor to the Land 
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of Promise? whether, when they 
felt that the day of their destiny 
had arrived, a new spirit would not 
seize their crushed and Jong-sup- 
pressed inhabitants? whether, with 
the consciousness of a new-born 
national existence, a new life 
would not be infused into them, 
under the stimulus of which the 
whole habits of their existence, 
which have, in fact, grown out of 
the exigencies of their position, 
would become revolutionised? and 
whether it would be possible for 
them to enjoy this material freedom 
without the impetus to a corre- 
sponding moral emancipation? 
whether the new-found energies, 
which would have to be called out 
in the development of the natural 
resources of the country, in the 
creation of an administration, in 
the expansion of commercial enter- 

rise, would still submit to the 

bbinical trammels which Mr. 
Franzos so eloquently describes? 
Can he imagine that when this 
young nationality was framing its 
laws, it would take those of the 
Ghetto of Barnow without reform- 
ing them? 

The peculiarity of the Mosaic 
law is, that it is at once a religious 
and an administrative system, ap- 
plicable to the conditions which 
existed 2400 years ago. Is it like- 
ly, on the one hand, that the new 
nationality will attempt to apply 
it literally now; or, on the other, 
inasmuch as its very essence is re-— 
ligious, that it will leave out the 
religions element altogether, and 
not rather that, keeping its religious 
basis, they will seck so to adapt 
and modify it as to suit existing 
conditions? And what will this 
amount to but religious reform? 
—and more than this, a religious 
reform founded upon the truest 
principles? In this “Jewdom” 
possesses the great advantage over 
Christendom, that it does not, like 
the latter, draw a wide distinction 
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between secular and religious life, 
but makes them inseparable. In 
Christendom laws are made for the 
protection of society irrespective of 
any sacred code—upon principles 
of enlightened selfishness, But 
the Jews believe that the laws 
which regulate their daily lives are 


from God, to such an extent that,- 


as I have already said, the com- 
plaint made against them in this 
very Podolia of which Mr. Franzos 
writes is, that where the laws of 
the land conflict with their own 
code, they obey the latter. In 
their struggle to evolve a religious 
code in consonance with that de- 
livered to them by Moses, but 
adapted to the wants and exigen- 
cies of the present day, what more 
likely than that, in their search for 
divine guidance, they should evolve 
a new and higher ethical standard 
which should be the rule of their 
daily lives? and what other nation- 


ality exists of whom the same con- ' 


jecture can be made? It remaina, 
of course, merely a conjecture, but 
it is one based upon possibilities 
such as are supplied by no other 
race in the world. Therefore I say, 
that given the political chances of 
this new nationality becoming the 
only practical solution open to Eu- 
rope of a great difficulty ; and given 
the especial moral conditions owing 
to the Jewish application of divine 
laws to daily life under which it 
must of necessity be founded,—it 
becomes the duty of every Jew who 
has the welfare of his people at 
heart—nay, more, of every man who 
is animated by the love of human- 
ity—to consider whether this is a 
subject from which he can lightly 
turn aside, or whether it may not, 
in fact, be so pregnant with momen- 
tous issues to society at large, that 
those who are penetrated with their 
importance should shrink from 
no sacrifices in order to bring it 


about. 


That the best Jewish minds are 
much exercised on this subject of 
reform is clear, not merely from 
Mr. Franzos’s book, and from Mr, 
Montefiore’s article, but from the 
efforts which have been made in 
this direction in America.  Llere, 
however, owing to the conditions 
under which it has been attempted, 
the nature of the surroundings and 
the exigencies of existence which 
Jews are called upon to meet, it 
has proved worse than an utter 
failure, and has only resulted in a 
tendency towards gross materialism 
and infidelity. The ‘American 
llebrew,’ a leading New York Jew- 
isli newspaper, in an article on this 
subject, headed “A New Depar- 
ture,” writes as follows :— 


‘*At last European Jews seem to — 


awaken to the fact that Judaism is not, 
on the one hand, a toy to be used 
with childish caprice, nor, on the other 
hand, a fossil fit only to be placed in 
a museum of antiquities, but rather a 
living reality, which has entered, and 
must continue to enter, into the lives 
of men and women, muking them bet- 
ter for its entrance. The ‘ Jewish 
Chronicle,’ which voices the best Jew- 
ish thought of Europe, finally realises 
that much of the ‘Shulchan Aruch’ 
has outlived itself, and must be re- 
modelled to suit the demands of our 
modern life. In this conclusion the 
‘Chronicle’ is in unison with Ameri- 
can Hebrews—at least, those who de- 
sire more the permanent weal of Juda- 
ism than the temporary convenience 
of Jews; and with the * Chronicle’ to 
lead the movement, it will acquire an 
accession of strength every where, Two 
facts sture us in the face with a per- 
tinacity that will notdown. The first 
of these is that the so-called Reform 
movement is a failure; that it dves not 
prevent an alienation from Judaism of 
the flower of our Jewish youth; that 
they who should constitute our bone 
and sinew have not been brought into 
accord with us either in thought or 
deed. The other is, that fossilised 
Judaism is as repugnant to cultured 
Jews as reform is insufficient and illo- 
gical. Between these two facts, and 
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while the ministers of each party are 
widening the schism, Judaism is fast 
losing its hold on the hearts and minds 
ofthe young. In New York, however 
it may be elsewhere, every infidel 
orator draws a larger attendance of 
Jews than any synagogue or temple. 
Let us not deceive ourselves, This 
icture is true, and the sooner we un- 
and it the better it will be for us. 
The remedy can lie only in a readapta- 
tion of Judaism—a reform, not only of 
ritual, which is secondary, but a funda- 
mental reform as broad and compre- 
hensive as the spirit of Judaism will 
rmit—a reform which shall make 
udaism really progressive, The time 
is past for haphazard destruction. 
We must have, and speedily, else will 
it be too late, a convention of Jewish 
scholars who shall represent all Juda- 
ism, who must consider the transitory 
state in which we now are, and must 
legislate wisely and well if Judaism 
shall maintain its historic place.” 


Here, then, we have the Jews, 
on the one hand, calling for “a 
fundamental reform as broad and 
comprehensive as the spirit of 
Judaism will permit,” and admit- 
ting, on the other hand, that the 
reform which has been attempted 
in a country where the laws for 
daily life do not pretend to have a 
divine origin, is “insufficient and 
illogical,” and that “in New York, 
~ however it may be elsewhere, every 
infidel orator draws a larger attend- 
ance of Jews than any synagogue 
or temple.” And yet, on the 
ground that Russian Jews needed 
enlightenment and civilising, more 
than 20,000 of them were sent by 
their Western co-religionists to be 
scattered over the United States, to 
pick up advanced ideas from the 
lips of the infidel orators here 
alluded to, I do not for a moment 
mean to insinuate that the effort 
was not one of a perfectly pure and 
disinterested philanthropy. If it 
was mistaken, the error arose from 
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an insufficient knowledge of the 
conditions which were awaiting the 
emigrants, and under the pressure 
of which so many hundreds have 
been returning. But when the 
author of the article above quoted 
suggests, as the machinery for this 
much-needed reform, “a convention 
of Jewish scholars, who shall re- 
present all Judaism,” he makes as 
great a mistake as his co-religionists 
who sent the refugees to America, 
if he thinks that such a convention 
will make “ Judaism a living reality, 
which has entered, and must enter, 
into the lives of men and women, 
making them better for its en- 
trance.” Erudition does not neces- 
sarily make good living; moral 
needs are not to be met by scho- 
lastic Jearning. It is in the effort 
of social reconstruction that these 
daily experiences occur which tell 
people what their moral needs are, 
An ounce of practice is worth a 
pound of theory in such matters; 
and in the struggle consequent upon 
the evolution of a new nationality, 
based upon a religious moral code, 
will be acquired such knowledge of 
how to incorporate morality in the 
daily lives of men, as no convention 
of scholars collected from all the 
countries of Christendom could ever 
imagine or suggest. Therefore I 
again insist that the great panacea 
for the race is to throw it upon its 
own national instincts and religious 
aspirations, and to trust to these for 
developing a higher moral and social 
life in accordance with its induas- 
trial, political, and administrative 
requirements. Let this conviction 
be shared in by those who now, by 
their great wealth, mainly contro} 
the destinies of the people, and 
they will have it in their power ere 
long to inaugurate a reform which 
shall be neither “insufficient nor 


illogical.” 
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THE LATE 


Everts in these dars march at 
the double; the good old slow-step 
has disappeared from the drill- 
books; railroads are voted slow; 
telegrams are fast elbowing out the 

nny stamp; and a campaign fin- 
ished but yesterday, which would 
have lasted gossips a lifetime, is now 
merely a matter of history. News- 
paper proprietors, who two months 
ago were amassing fortunes by spe- 
cial editions shrieked for sale every 
hour at the street-corners by ragged 
little boys, must now be content 
with the modest competence afford- 
ed by the morning penny. Idlers 
no longer gape on delightful details 
of slaying and slaughter. The geo- 
graphy of the “ Sweet-water Canali,” 
with the horrid corpse that invari- 
ably looked the correspondent in 
the face when he was taking his 
“life-giving draught,” is forgotten. 
The Egyptian campaign is relegated 
to limbo, and expectancy awaits 
another and a bigger one; while 
thonghtful men, now the blare of 
the trumpets has done sounding, 
and the gilt of fiction is rubbing off 
the gingerbread of fact, endeavour 
to take to heart the lessons which 
it has taught. 

Why did the necessity for a 
campaign at all ever arise? is a 
question that forces itself to the 
front. The speedy collapse of 
Arabi, and wholesale desertion of 
his followers, are proofs sufficient 
that the movement he instituted 
was not a national one, backed up 
by the whole or a greater part of 
the heart of the nation. 

Perhaps Arabi thought it so 
himself; at any rate it was his 
game to think it such, and to pub- 
lish his belief far and wide, and so 
impose the same upon a great many 
people who had no other means 
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of knowledge except that gleaned 
from newspapers. But why did 
not Mr. Gladstone know the truth, 
and, with the exercise of but 9 
fraction of the energy he has since 
authorised, suppress the rebellion 
in the bud, and save himself froma 
vast amount of what he once called 
“ blood-guiltiness’—a term which 
just now it is convenient to forget! 

IIe was not dependent on the 
daily press for an insight into com. © 
ing events. Ile had clever men on 
the spot—in Egvpt, at Constanti- 
nople, and in all the capitals of 
Europe—who draw large salaries, 
and achieve many decorations for 
the express purpose of keeping him 
informed as to how the wind blows: 
gales and hurricanes are recorded 
by the Fitzroy barometer of the 
press; they are public properties, 
and can be neglected; the side- 
winds that enter through official 
key-holes, the dranghts that pass 
unnoticed up the stairs of a palace, 
the whispers that float through as- 
semblies where great men congre- 
gate,-—these, carefully measured, in- 
dicate truly the force and direction 
of the political wind; and of all 
these Mr. Gladstone must have had 
the fullest measure. 

Yet they appear to have told 
him nothing, and so we saw Arabi 
foisted on the world as leader of 
the National party in Ezypt; the 
bombardment of Alexandria, with 
its resulting claims for six millions, 
which a little forethonght and a 
couple of regiments would have 
prevented; a campaign which has 
given us much glory at the cost 
of many lives, and for which the 
bill has not yet been presented}; 
the occupation of Cairo for an in- 
definite period by our troops; and, 
finally, the Egyptian question as 
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far from being settled as ever it 
was, 

Of conrse we are met by the tru- 
isms, “ It’s casy to be wise after the 
event ;” “Any one could back the 
right horse if he knew which would 
win:” but we argue that a Prime 
Minister ought to know—it is just 
what he is paid for. He is, to go back 
to the sporting truism, the trainer 
who is aceredited in all the politi- 
cal stables; he knows quite well 
that Germany is to be “pulled ;” 
that France is restive and will bolt ; 
Turkey is half-hearted and won't 
stand the spur; Egypt is a cur, and 
will be the first beaten ;—why, with 
all these “tips” at his finger-ends, 
did not he pile his money upon the 
English horse, which he knew could 
win in a canter if only once Iet out? 
The answer is, that the ways of Mr. 
Gladstone are not as those of other 
men, and that we must put our 
hands into our pockets and pay 
up cheerfully, thanking Providence 
for granting us such a “Grand Old 
Man.” We are apt now to treat 
Arabi with too much contempt; 
his was only. a poor bubble—one 
prick and it burst and became in- 
visible; it is the penalty of failure 
—nothing succeeds like success. 
But Arabi was a clever man, and 
must have a great deal in him to 
hoist himself into the position he 
did, and to require a great part of a 
great nation to administer the prick 
to his bubble. Llis ambition and 
intrigue called up a great army ; his 
belicf in himself and in his cause 
almost made the Egyptian nation 
believe in him too, if indeed they 
do not believe in him still a great 
deal more than we think they do. 
The entire country was his for some 
months; he held us in check brave- 
ly, and without resorting to unlaw- 
ful means, which were in his power 
to use at any moment; and he all 
but beat us at Kassassin by a well- 
exccuted military maneuvre. Le 
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failed because his men failed him; 
they ran away; and if our men at 
Tel-cl-Kebir had done the same as 
his men did, all the skill and pluck 
of “our only general” would not 
have saved him. There is a case 
very near home indeed to us Eng- 
lish, in which we know of a general 
who, after doing all his part of the 
work well, was left by his men at 
the supreme moment to die alone. 

So we should not write down 
Arabi as deserving nothing but our 
contempt, now he is beaten and 
down in the mire. 

But while anxious to spare as 
much as possible the man whom we 
have conquered in fair fight, we 
must not be puffed up with inor- 
dinate vanity about our dwn hero- 
ism or deeds of daring. This is 
essentially an advertising age, of 
huge placards and flaming posters, 
but the thing is mostly in the 
hands of pushing tradesmen; let 
the army be content to leave the 
trade in their hands, and not begin 
to issue posters on its own account. 

There has been too much pufting 
up ourselves in the Egyptian cam- 
paign, and naturally so when we 
remember that the general in his 
despatch boasts of the youth of his 
soldicrs; and we know that young 
men are more prone to talk about 
their own exploits than older ones, 

A boy’s first battle is a great 
novelty. He has read of battles at 
school, and the accounts have left 
him under the impression that to 
leave the ficld with half your head 
sliced off is a usual and rather a 
lucky termination to the scene. 
But when the real thing has come 
and gone, he does not quite know 
how; for he only saw a dozen yards 
on cither side of him by reason of 
the smoke and dust, while the noise 
of shouting and galloping drowned 
everything else except the cry of a 
comrade struck down quite close to 
him ; his face is all over grins and 
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smiles, he feels every inch a hero, 
and, boylike, wishes to share the 
pleasure. So we get letters in the 
papers, sent home originally to dot- 
parents, and by them promptly 
forwarded to the nearest print. And 
in all this there is no harm. The 
boyish grins will wax fainter after 
his second battle; the third ‘one 
will be looked upon as a harder 
day’s work than usual, but better 
than “fatigues” and “orderly 
duty ;” until an army composed 
of old soldiers comes to trouble the 
anxious parents at home with let- 
ters so few and far between, that 
the fact remains a standing griev- 
ance in the family circle. 

It is not to this kind of puffing 
that we take exception. We ob- 
ject to the “ puff direct,” which has 
been painfully frequent lately, in 
which names of gencrals, of men 
high in rank, and old enough in 
military service to be above such 
trifles, allow their names to be con- 
tinually brought before the public ; 
coming up at breakfast-time with 
the bacon and buttered toast as 
regularly as the morning paper 
appears. 

Everyone behaved everywhere 
with “indomitable pluck;” the 
men always marched with a “ stern 
look of resolution” in their faces, 
and so on. Of course, it can be 
urged that this was the fault of 
the correspondents, but it must be 
remembered that in the Egyptian 
campaign these gentlemen were 
tightly muzzled, and it rebounds on 
the head of the general who told off 
competent men to tighten on the 
muzzles when such silly trash was 
allowed to pass. After reading 


such twaddle, one is apt to feel an 
unpleasant flavour, and to picture 
Sir Garnet and his men of war as 
so many smali bantam-cocks perched 
on the highest point of their dung- 
heap, flapping their wings, and 
crowing vigorously over the dofeat- 
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ed Arabi just slinking round the 
corner. 

For Sir Garnet is the greatest 
offender of them all, and so it ig 
small wonder that the lesser shi 
and lambs of his flock follow the 
big bell-wether. 

In his despatch after Kassassin 
what could have been in worse 
taste than the bit of clap- 
which told us that the réle of the 
British soldier is never to retire be 
fore any number of the enemy! 
and again, after Tel-el-Kebir, how 
well the puff-paragraph telling of 
the excellence of his young soldiers 
could have ,been omitted, secing 
that every one knew it was not 
justified by facts; the writer of 
it having too good a head on lis 
shoulders to trust himself in the 
field to young soldiers, as defined 
by short service. 

But, unfortunately perhaps, Sir 
Garnet is a politician; he is an 
astute man, and can sce what man 
cannot realise, that the avenue lea 
ing to military success is overgrown 
with political interests. A gene 
ral may have the “ Ilandbook” by 
heart ; may keep every detuil of his 
profession at his finger-ends; may 
be brave, beloved by his men, a 
man of society, and what not; and 
he may fight a big battle, and win 
it: there will be a great deal of tall 
writing in the papers, and the Queen 
will decorate him, the House of 
Commons thank him, the Alder- 
men turtle him—and that is all. 
He has not cultivated the men who 
pull the strings; he has not made 
himself useful to men who are in 
the groove and get on by picking 
other people’s brains; he is un 
known to head-clerks and per- 
manent under-secretaries; he is 
too outspoken, and talks to these 

at men as if they were civilians, 
and himself a soldier on a percha 
bit higher than theirs. And #0 
they don’t like him; he is not of 
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much account in their eyes; his 
glorious deeds reflect glory only on 
himself, not on them—let him keep 
it, and we'll look out for some one 
who knows better on which side 
the butter is spread! 

Now, at the bottom of all this is 
the growing feeling that a man can 
be everything. Of old we were 
content to stick to our counters; 
the linen-draper to his yard-meas- 
ure; the politician to his blue- 
books; the soldier to his men; and 
like many things our fathers prac- 
tised and taught us, to see forgotten 
by their sons, they were right. 
The oldest book in the world says, 
“ A man cannot serve two masters,” 
—aman cannot learn two trades; 
“either he will love the one and 
hate the other’—and so on; and 
the old book still teaches lessons 
which we can learn with advantage. 

More than ever is this fact true 
in the present day, when medioc- 
rity is barely tolerated. Aman 
must be a good man to get on at 
all; and “the cobbler should stick 
to his last.” You can’t serve two 
masters now, any more than in the 
days when the Jews were at the 
same game and failed. You will 
hate one and love the other. You 
may not know it yourself, but your 
subordinates will; more than all, 
in military life, your men _ will: 
they have plenty of time for reflec- 
tion, they rub up habitually against 
their superiors, and pick up scraps 
from the mess-table which they re- 
member, and enlarge upon, and they 
are in consequence uncommonly 
astute judges of men’s characters, 
They see a man who uses them 
merely as a round in the ladder of 
his own advancement, and they 
don’t see it, and won’t help in the 
upward climbing more than they 
are compelled to do; and when the 
moment arrives they are found 
wanting, and the aspirant curses 

* his luck and sees his error when 
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too late. Another man may be hard 
and severe, but he lives amongst his 
men, and is of all things a soldier 
and nothing else; so in the day of 
battle they fear and follow his voice, 
knowing that in his heart he is 
as one of themselves; the common 
thought urges them on, and they 
carry him to victory. 

“Oh!” cry the critics, “so did 
the soldiers at Tel-el-Kebir”—and 
so they did: the now unmuzzled 
correspondents have told us how 
Pacey wanted a great deal of lead- 
ing by their officers,” and a la 
proportion of officers were killed 
in consequence. Now this is just 
as it should be; it is the officers’ 
place to lead, the men’s to follow; 
and as to the risks of being killed, 
every war proves that the propor- 
tion of officers to men is on the 
increase. But those officers who 
did this “ great deal of leading,” and 
got killed so fast, were without an 
exception regimental officers—the 
class of men that Sir Garnet has 
gone out of his way, notably in the 
‘Nineteenth Centary,’ to run down, 
They are, he said, useless, idle fel- 
lows, caring only for leave of ab- 
sence, races, cards, and so on—we 
have not the periodical to refer to, 
but that is the gist of his con- 
demnation. Yet at Tel-el-Kebir, 
where the chances of the day hung 
in the balance, and his young 
soldiers wanted a “great deal of 
jeading,” it was these same regi- 
mental officers who turned the 
scale for him, making Sir Garnet a 
viscount; and Arabi, in his prison, 
only fit to be spat upon by the 
chief eunuch. 

The regimental officers led the 
men, and the men followed their 
officers, knowing them to be just 
what they werc themselves—mere 
soldiers, who had been out daily 
on the same parades with them; 
had asked them a hundred times if, 
at dinner-time, they had any com- 
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pieiote with the boiled beef or 
idney potatoes; and had turned 
them out when “on guard” every 
wet night these last three years or 
more. 

So when the first news of the 
victory came to us, we were told 
how the Royal Irish was the lead- 
ing regiment in the attack; and all 
Dublin rejoiced, and voted swords, 
and dinners, and what not, in 
honour of so pleasing an event to a 
“conquered nation ;” and now we 
find out in sober truth that it was 
not the Royal Irish at all that 
were first in, but the Highlanders, 
It may have been a slip of the pen; 
but it makes men suspicious, know- 
ing how intimately connected the 
writer of the news is with the 
Government, and how much, in 
the difficult game it has to play in 
Ireland, such a trump-card would 
help it when judiciously played. 

Tel-el-Kebir, as Sir Garnct tells 
us, was essentially an infantry 
battle, and our infantry officers and 
men won it for him. The staff 
had done their work, previous to the 
attack, well and skilfully; they 
organised a most diflicult night- 
march with marvellous success, and 
when the moment arrived for hard 
blows, the men to deal them were 
there, and dealt them effectively. 
In this campaign we do not hear 
so much of staff officers usurp- 
ing the duties of regimental ofli- 
cers. Of late there has been too 
great a tendency to exalt the staff, 
to the detriment of the regimental, 
officer. Each has his own position, 
and at Tel-el-Kebir they both ap- 

ear to have found it. 

That this has not always been 
the case, accounts for the fact that 
the men who have to do the fight- 
ing have become somewhat dis- 
trustful of the staff — particularly 
of the staff which Sir Garnet has 
drawn reund him, and which has 
gaiued for itself a well-known title, 
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more or less deserved. It is true 
that the chief owes much of his 
success to his power of selectin 

good men to work under him, and. 
no one is more ready to own it than 
he is; and, so far as he is con- 
cerned, they are most excellent 
examples of men thoroughly well 
trained in the duties they are called 
on to carry out. Yet no body of 
men is more disliked, as a body, 
than that which is popularly known 
in the army as the “Society.” As 
a correspondent in a weekly paper 
said, “there is such a lot of back- 
scratching.” They recognise, in- 
sensibly perhaps, that their present 
chief has climbed so high, putting 
talent aside, by parliamentary and 
official favour, and they, as a mat- 
ter of course, play “follow my 
leader.” Their chief achieved the 
certainty of success by becoming a 
party man, by identifying himself 
with the Liberal party, at a time 
when it was a rarity to find a mili- 
tary man other than Conservative; 
and they will follow so good an 
example, and become party men 
too. All outside the charmed circle 
are not to be thought of, poor fel- 
lows! They are only regimental— 
while we—hence the “ back-scrateh- 
ing” so annoying to the honest- 
minded regimental officer, who, all 
the more honour to him, in spite 
of it and of the aspersions cast on 
his character by the head of the 
“Society,” is ready to do his duty 
nobly when the times comes, 

The truth is, that many of the 
Jate so-called army reforms have 
had in view the turning of the 
Queen’s army into a parliamentary 
army; and so far the effurt has 
been successful. The War Minis- 
ter, a member of the Liberal Cabi- 
net, asserts himself as the head of 
the army, nominally under the 
Queen ; his lieutenant, and the hero 
of the day, is a prominent Liberal, 
over whose clevation to the pecrage ¢ 
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the Liberal press exults, as one more 
scrap of leaven in that old Conser- 
vative loaf, the House of Peers. 
And officers begin to be conscious 
of the change, and recognise that if 
any of them wish to advance be- 
yond the immediate neighbourhood 
of Tommy Atkins, he must be some- 
thing more than a soldier, more 
than a Conservative; he must go 
with the times and say, “ My father 
was a Conservative, and I am one 
too; but we must float with the tide, 
and drift into Liberal believers in 
Card well-cum-Childers.” 
In days gone by, who of those 
round a mess-table knew who was 
War Minister? The Duke was 
their head, and they knew no 
other. Now the Duke is put on 
one side, and for once that you 
hear his name mentioned, you hear 
that of Mr. Childers a dozen times, 
In all this let us remember France 
in 1870; she had then a Political 
army; Lebeeuf, the man who wore 
his heart on his sleeve, one of its 
leading ornaments; Bazaine, who 
surrendered Metz, another; and we 
all know the history of that army, 
and of France itself, in consequence. 
Do not let us follow France down 
that hill, England had a Parlia- 
mentary army once, when Charles 
I. was king; that taught us a lesson 
not yet forgotten. By this we don’t 
mean to say that if we do succeed 
in getting a Parliamentary army, 
it will lead to the Prince of Wales 
hiding up an oak-tree, or laying his 
head on a block; but we shall not 
win Tel-el-Kebirs with Parliamentary 
armies; we shall face the realities 
rather of Gravelotte and Sedan; 
and after that, perhaps the deluge. 
Hints are appearing about the 
want of discipline shown by our 
troops in Egypt, and doubtless 
there is more than meets the eye 
in the complaint. Now, in fairness 
to the short-service system, we 
must not seek to lay all the blame 
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for this want of so vital a part of 
an army’s existence to its door. 
Short service is a necessity, we 
admit, and is no doubt the cause 
of much indiscipline. But the real 
cause lies in the general raising up 
of the class from which we draw 
our soldiers, and in the spread of 
education. 

Discipline means “blind obe- 
dience;” and for a man with his 
eyes open to yield blind obedience 
means that his faculties are blind, 
and that he stupidly follows the 
man a little better and cleverer 
than himself. No doubt men of 
this stamp make admirable soldiers, 
but they are not to be obtained in 
this age of lectures and school 
boards. In the political world we 
have reduced the franchise to far too 
low a level, as Lord Beaconsfield 
knew to his cost; and we have 
done the same to the soldier class, 
by educating it to think for itself; 
consequently, the soldiers it pro- 
duces do think for themselves, 
often at the wrong moment, and 
cease to give that blind obedience 
to their superiors which is at the 
bottom of all discipline. 

We don’t advert to the acts of 
thieving and violence but too com- 
mon among our soldiers at present, 
because our army is in a state of 
change; and until it can fairly be 
set going on the new lines laid 
down for it, it will surely attract 
many characters which, as it pro- 
gresses, will find themselves out of 
place in its ranks, and will so keep 
away. 

Another story which the un- 
muzzled correspondents are telling 
relates to the shortcomings of the 
transport and supply departments ; 
horses landed without forage, men 
without food, and hospitals with- 
out medicines; a tale which, though 
contradicted by interested authori- 
ties, is still very much believed in 
by others. Yet it is the War 
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Office now which is omnipotent, 
sheltering the antiquated Horse 
Guards under its wing, while a civ- 
ilian element teaches the old mili- 
tary machine how wars ought to 
be conducted. 

We take many lessons from other 
nations, for in that respect we are 
not proud; why, then, do not we 
take a lesson from them how to 
feed and move an army? We 
need not go to the Continent for 
what we want; we can look at our 
ewn India, where the commissariat 
service is as excellent as ours is 
the reverse. We find in this cam- 
paign that the Indian Contingent 
slept under good canvas and ate 
good meals after seeing their horses 
were eating theirs, while our men 
were squatting under bell-tents and 
eating nothing at all. 

Now the “bell-tent” was in- 
vented many years ago, when our 
wars were generally conducted in 
Europe, and is perfectly adapted 
to that sort of campaigning. But 
to stick some dozen or more men 
under a rag of canvas which lets 
in every ray of sunshine, in a 
country like Egypt in September, 
is to risk losing our men by sun- 
stroke rather than by bullets, to 
put altogether aside the inhu- 
manity of the affair. India is a 
poor country, and England is a 
rich one; yet in the one case we 
are told the men slept comfortably, 
while in the other they got little 
rest at all. 

But the Indian commissariat is 
officered by military men and not 
by civilians—there is not a civilian 
in the department; while with us 
all are civilians, with a grievance 
that fightitig men don’t think them 
soldiers. How can Mr. Major Sim- 
kins get through his work to his own 
satisfaction when he is sore at heart 
because Major Timkins of the Royal 
Suffolk Slashers does not prefix 
Mr. to his title, and wears a yard 
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more gold-lace on his tunic than 
does an assistant commissary ? or 
how can Mr. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brown take an order from Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Jones of the Brighton 
Beefeaters, when he knows that 
Colonel Jones is three days his 
junior, and should have “request- 
ed” and not “ordered” supplies to” 
be sent to his starving regiment? 
There was an army in the field 
not so very long ago which was 
somewhat wanting in some of the 
articles of food supplied to soldiers, 
and for lack of vegetables scurvy 
appeared. Preserved vegetables 
were known to be at the base 
depot, some hundred miles away, 
but none would come up. An 
officer happened to pass through 
this base depot, and there he saw 
mountains of stores piled up in 
admirable order, squadrons of 
clerks, and many gold-laced com- 
missariat officers in charge of 
squadrons and stores. All day 
long they sat in their offices, cor 
responding freely, but only with 
one another. Mr. Captain had 
neglected to apply on the proper 
War Office form, through Mr. Major, 
for the requisite authority of Mr, 
Lieutenant-Colonel to sanction the 
issue of, say, two blankets and a 
pound of pipeclay. It took a day 
to settle this matter of form and 
precedence amicably and according 
to regulation, and then came the 
outside correspondence. In it was 
much demand for vegetables, but 
it was dinner-time, and too late 
to attend to it to-day, so to-morrow 
would be time enough. But to- 
morrow brought a fresh case of 
official neglect on the part of Mr, 
Captain, and so the vegetable issue 
was put off till the next day, and 
so on again and again. Day after 
day time and paper were wasted 
over silly bickerings about rank 
which had no value, or in send- 
ing back forms incorrectly filled 
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in; and so the army marched, and 
fought, and returned, and buried 
the men with scurvy; and the 
survivors got a medal and were 
thankful. 

Now if these commissariat offi- 
cers had been as other officers are, 
majors or colonels, not merely 
titular, but in reality such, these 
misunderstandings could not have 
arisen. They do not occur in a 
regiment. Every officer there has 
a recognised rank, and knows it, 
and every one knows it too. But 
civilians, plastered up with mili- 
tary titles which are unmeaning, 
become sore and touchy on the 
point, and resent any fancied in- 
terference with their dignities, 
which at most only exist in the 
number of stars or crowns they 
can sew on to the collars of their 
coats: much heartburning ensues, 
and the service suffers. 

In the Italian service, as in the 
Indian, it is a prize for a man to 
get into the commissariat, and all 
its officers come from the combatant 
ranks, Let it be a prize to the 
same class of men in our own ser- 
vice, and there will be less disput- 
ing over rows of gold-lace on the 
coats, and fewer empty stomachs in 
the next campaign. 

In the Egyptian expedition all 
that the Horse Guards was set to 
do was done, and done well: the 
only department failing at all was, 
strange to say, that of the Quarter- 
master-General, which was managed 
until lately by Sir Garnet Wolseley 
himself, and has always been his 
pet study. Every one speaks in 
praise of the manner in which the 
Admiralty worked the ships; no 
complaint has been heard of short- 


comings in the sea-transport service, © 


—nothing but admiration at the 
conduct of the Marines. But the 
War Office, with Mr. Childers at the 
head, and its vast machinery, com- 
plex and expensive, at his beck and 
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call, fails repeatedly, and would 
have landed us in disaster and de- 
‘feat had it not been for the pluck 
and determination of our soldiers. 
and sailors, who, however, don’t. 
count for much at the War Office. 

A great deal has been said aout - 
the good service the Mounted In- 
fantry did, and said rightly too. The 
work they did was constant and 
excellently done during those first 
long weary weeks of waiting. Al- 
ways in the front, keeping contact 
with the enemy, it was impossible for 
the slightest movement in advance 
of their lines to be made without 
the Mounted Infantry giving notice 
of it. So men got to have a per- 
sonal liking for the plucky little fel- 
lows; and all felt that they had 
lost a well-known friend when Lieu- 
tenant Howard Vyse was shot. At 
first this was all natural; but as time 
went on, the constant mention of 
their ubiquity and wonderful re- 
connoitring feats, to the almost en- 
tire exclusion of the cavalry, whose 
work they had usurped, seemed to 
point to a desire to make us believe 
that the sun of cavalry had set, and 
that this brighter and more modern 
luminary had taken its place, 

In the operations before Alex- 
andria, where no cavalry happened 
to be, the Mounted Infantry were 
an excellent substitute, and did 
work of which any cavalry man 
might be proud. But later on, at 
Ismailia, we still read of the little 
body doing continual wonders; and 
it was not until the charge of the 
Life Guards saved our troops from 
defeat at Kassassin that we were 
conscious that the mounted arm of 
the service was represented at all, 
except for purposes of rest and 
refreshment. 

Yet our cavalry have proved 
themselves to be as good men as 
they ever have been in action, and 
have fairly settled one moot point 
with the new school as to whether 
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or not cavalry, as it exists, particu- 
larly heavy cavalry, should not be 
numbered with things of the past. 
But Kassassin proved, what the 
German cavalry proved at Rezonville, 
that cavalry have one great purpose 
always in reserve: they can ride 
straight into the jaws of death and 
silence a battery which has opened 
fire unexpectedly, and which threat- 
ens to turn the scale against the 
army it finds such an excellent 
target; or can seize the moment, 
when a flank is bare and exposed, 
and by a rapid charge turn an over- 
whelming advance into a rolled-up 
mass of trampling men. This is 
what our cavalry did in Egypt, and 
oe they appeared to have been se- 
ected from those most unfit to strug- 
gle with the climate, and the sand 
of its deserts; and correspondents 
were always telling us in accents of 
wonder how the Life Guards man- 
aged to rough it with the best, 
as if they were a different class 
of beings from English soldiers, 
recruited only to perform circus- 
rides, in very bright cuirasses, 
through the streets of London. 

And if the heavy cavalry vindi- 
cated its claim to be counted as a 
useful arm of the service, quite as 
much did their lighter brethren in 
the magnificent ride to Cairo after 
Tel-el-Kebir,—an episode than 
which none is brighter, none more 
splendidly executed, in this or any 
other war. 

Mounted infantry at present is 
only a makeshift to fill the place of 
cavalry absent. Two distinct ideas 
are represented by the term: one, 
the setting on horseback one or 
more battalions of infantry for 
the purpose of conveying them 
—- to a given spot where 

ey can anticipate the enemy; 
that reached, the horses are dis- 
carded, and fighting in ordinary 
infantry formation ensues, This 
was the plan used with success 
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by the Americans in their late 
war. The second, the mounting of 
individuals who can ride well and 
shoot well, to be used as scouts 
and reconnoitring patrols, fighting 
and firing invariably on foot, trust- 
ing only to their horses for locomo- 
tion ; and it was to act like this that 
our mounted infantry was organised 
in Egypt. But it is notorious that 
the shooting of our infantry has been 
next door to infamous, and mount- 
ing them does not improve the ae- 


curacy of their aim. So the prin-- 


ciple which should govern this idea 
of mounted infantry is lost sight of, 
and the men are turned into bad 
cavalry without the long training 
that cavalry men require. The 
Boers taught us a great deal about 
mounted infantry; but we must 
read the lesson aright, and not copy 
the upstrokes without learning to 
lean on the downstrokes. 

Mounted infantry is the latest 
novelty in warfare, and history tells 
us that victory leans to that side 


which uses the last new thing. . 


Frederick won his battles by sub- 
stituting a flexible line for un- 
wieldy columns; Napoleon by di- 
viding his army into separate corps, 
moving along different roads, timed 
to arrive simultaneously at a given 
point; the Germans by the use of 
company columns, and the rapid 
massing of guns and men; the 
Boers by straight shooting and 
good riding. 

And if our mounted infantry 
are to become a really useful arm, 
they must be trained to shoot 
straight, and to ride well; two 
things that can only be achieved 
by commencing early in life, re- 
maining at it till manhood, learn- 
ing just sufficient drill to enable 
them to march in “open file,” and 
skirmish in the loosest manner, 
and to feel that, though by no 
means cavalry, still no contingency 
short of bad riding or bad shooting 
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can put a mounted infantry man into 
the ranks of an infantry regiment. 

But much as we may see the 
value of mounted infantry, we can 
all see the still greater import- 
ance of straight shooting amongst 
our infantry. On all hands we 
are told that the shooting in Egypt 
was wretchedly bad,—fortunately 
that of the enemy was worse; had 
they shot straighter Tel-el-Kebir 
would still have been theirs. The 
days of “blazing away” are past 
and gone. Black men still believe in 
the efficiency of making a noise with 
their guns; they have a harmless 
habit, which has lately conduced 
much to our own successes against 
them, of fixing the butts of their 
rifles on the ground and letting the 
bullets fly into space. The Zulus 
put up the highest “sights,” under 
the impression that the gun shot all 
the stronger; and we are told that 
the Eyyptians at Tel-el-Kebir did 
much the same. 

Drill now must be made second- 
ary to firing, and our firing practice 
must be radically changed. To fire 
at targets fixed at known distances 
would be useful enough if we could 
induce our enemies in the next 
campaign to ticket themselves with 
the distance they happen to be apart 
from our men, and to lay down 
their own rifles till the regulated 
number of rounds had been “loosed 
off” by ours; but until we can be 
sure of meeting with so obliging a 
foe, we must teach our men to fire 
at unknown distances, and to fire at 
them a great deal more often than 
they do now at known ones. It 
will cost money. Cartridges are 
expensive; but this is a case to 
which penny wisdom does not 
apply. If our soldiers can’t learn 
to use their rifles as they are made 
to be used, let us get rid of them 
and utilise them as Army Service 
or Army Hospital Corps men, who 
only carry rifles for show. 
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Another want which the cam- 
paign disclosed was that of a pro- 
perly trained railway volunteer 
staff. Railways now play such a 
leading part in war, that it is an- 
wise to intrust the working of them 
to our already overworked Sappers. 
We had a Volunteer Post - Office 
Corps at the war, and, to judge by 
the entire silence which has re- 
warded its efforts, it must have 
done its work well. There are 
plenty of practical men—such as 
traffic managers, locomotive inspec- 
tors, permanent way overseers— 
who would willingly join such a 
corps, which on mobilisation could 
always be recruited up to working 
strength by men in railway employ. 
Place them under their own officers, 
dress them in just so much uniform 
as would entitle them to the rights 
of belligerents; otherwise let them 
continue as civilians without a pre- 
tence of ‘military veneer, which will 
disgust good working men, attract- 
ing only the shams and worthless ; 
and in the next campaign we shall 
hear less of the. railway’s obstruc- 
tion, and more of the railway’s as- 
sistance. 

In taking a glance at the more 
prominent features of the campaign, 
every one must acknowledge how 
greatly the Ministry are indebted 
for their success to Lord Beacons- 
field. Cyprus has made an excel- 
lent exterior base for the collection 
of men and the arranging of hospi- 
tals; indeed, in the early days of. 
the war, when the first instalment 
of men was prepared there, it was 
intended to make the descent on 
Arabi by the Canal, as it subse- 
quently was made; the possession 
of the island pointing out this 
course as most natural—the employ- 
ment of the Indian Contingent 
affording us invaluable aid in the 
most pressing moments of the war, 
and doing more to cement our 
Mohammedan Indian subjects to 
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our rule than the wildest conces- 
sions ever dreamed of; the pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal shares giv- 
ing us so practical a weight in the 
Company as enabled us to get rid 
of M. de Lesseps with a very good 
race. Yet these same acts of the 
ate Ministry were very severely 
handled by Mr. Gladstone in those 
celebrated Mid-Lothian speeches as 
acts which he would never have 
been guilty of himself. 

But Cyprus never was used as 
intended; for when Sir Archibald 
Alison sailed for Port Said with 
his troops in the execution of the 
original scheme, he was met by an 
urgent message from Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour requesting him to come 
at once to Alexandria, as Arabi 
was attacking the town, and re- 
inforcements were absolutely neces- 
sary to relieve the blue-jackets and 
marines, quite worn out by the con- 
stant work on the ramparts. Sir 
Archibald’s reply was his appear- 
ance in Alexandria with the 38th 
and some engineers, whom he at 
once landed, together with a bat- 
talion of marines, and took up an 
advanced line on the fortifications, 
thus giving the sailors a night’s 
rest. The men got their sleep, 
and Sir Archibald set to work 
vigorously to throw up an open 
trench—to organise a commissariat 
department—to centralise the mili- 
tary operations somewhat under an 
extempore adjutant-general’s office 
—to establish a battery of light field- 
guns manned by sailors. By these 
means so much energy was thrown 
into the work that, in the course of 
two days, the town was garrisoned 
by a perfectly organised little force, 
including a field-battery drawn by 
blue - jackets, and a most useful 
corps of thirty mounted infantry, 
while a month’s supply had been 
got together. 

The exceptionally speedy termi- 
nation of the campaign, and the 
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remarkably complete victory at 
Tel-el- Kebir, have put into the 
shade the vast amount of activi 

which was displayed by this earl 
pioneer force, and which, as muc 
as anything else, prepared the way 
for such happy results. It pre 
sented a check to Arabi, which 
effectually prevented him from 
spreading the rebellion over a 
wider area of country; it crip- 
pled the prestige which the posses- 
sion of Alexandria would have 
given him with the natives; and it 
prevented the possibilities of escape 
that might have been left to him 
had he been free to take up his 
position and make a stand in some 
locality less accessible to our troops, 
As it was, the watch which the 
little garrison of Alexandria kept 
upon Kafr-Dowar proved the surest 
means of weakening the rebellion, 
Sir Archibald Alison kept them 
astir by continual reconnaissances, 
which generally resulted in brushes 
with the enemy, and which had 
the happy effect of inspiriting and 
training our own troops, and of 
equally depressing the defenders of 
the intrenchments. Indeed, the 
whole campaign was characterised 
by the admirable and risky recon- 
naissances undertaken by so many 
of our officers, which will venture 
comparison with the best of those 
undertaken by the Germans during 
the Franco-Prussian war. 

The declaration of the Aboukir 
forts for Arabi made the situation 
at Alexandria much more anxious 
and difficult; but the exertions of 
the garrison and of the fleet were 
redoubled, and Arabi successfully 
prevented from deriving any fresh 
advantage from the accession. 

But as much, or more praise, is 
due to the general, who, through 
all that trying time of reconnoit- 
ring, and keeping an all-watchful 
eye against surprise, never allowed 
himself to deviate from his orders. 
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It is no easy task to stand by and 
know that whatever chances occur 
you are not the man told off to take 
advantage of them; to feel that, 
after bearing so much of the heat 
of the day, a bigger man is on his 
way to absorb most of the credit; to 
be conscious that your men are eager 
to be led out, and imagine that it 
is your fault that they are not; and 
to read in every newspaper hints 
and sneers about the “iron train,” 
and the battles without bloodshed, 
when the public are thirsting for 
real business. To do this is to 
ssess one of the highest attri- 
utes of a soldier. 

Sir Garnet’s first move on Alex- 
andria had much the effect of being 
a Gladstone demonstration. He 
hoped that at sight of the general 
and his men, Arabi and his men 
would repeat the history of the 
walls of Jericho, and fall down be- 
fore him. But the poor deluded 
Egyptians did not fall down, and so 
the general and his men had to sail 
up the Canal and make him do so 
by brute force. 

Now a great deal of nonsense 
has been talked about the wonder- 
ful strategy displayed in this cam- 
paign by the flank attack, and many 
of Sir Garnet’s admirers have gone 
out of the way in trying to credit 
their hero with properties which he 
himself would be one of the first 
to disclaim. Lord Northbrook, in 
a speech at Liverpool, lately went 
further still, and by telling his au- 
dience how he saw Sir Garnet at 
the War Office before starting put 
his finger on the map of Egypt 
at Tel-el-Kebir, and say, “ Here I 
shall fight the decisive battle of the 
campaign, and that on the 13th of 
next month,”—sought to invest 
him with the gift of prophecy; an 
art which we poor mortals are given 
to think is only possessed by the 
gods, and sporting tipsters. 

“Defend me from my friends,” 
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may well be Sir Garnet’s motto; 
for what can do a man in his posi- 
tion so much harm as to be made 
ridiculous? Nothing can be more 
mortifying to a successful general 
than the consciousness that a Min- 
istry is regarding him as an item of 
their political stock-in-trade, and 
that their laudations of his victory 
are not intended as compliments 
to him, but as persuasives to the 
electors to continue their confi- 
dence. The people who listened 
to Lord Northbrook knew that 
he was talking nonsense, for the 
thing was put to them in a light 
which made it appear so to men 
like themselves who are not edu- 
cated sufficiently in military science 
to understand the reason the gen- 
eral had for making the remark. No 
idea of prophecy occurred to him. 
He had been told that Arabi would 
not fight; but he thought that he 
would, and the plan of the cam- 
paign which practical soldiers knew 
would be necessary, contrary to the 
opinion of the visionaries, who held 
to the dream of the Jericho revival, 
had been arranged. This naturally 
enough was, that with the command 
of the seaboard we should go by sea 
—an inexpensive route—as near to 
Cairo, which was our objective, as 
we could; and the nearest point to 
Cairo is Ismailia. By landing there 
we save some forty miles’ land jour- 
ney over the road from Alexan- 
dria; besides avoiding those nasty- 
looking works at Kafr-Dowar which 
lay across that way, and which we 
hoped Arabi would not have time 
to repeat elsewhere. He would try 
to repeat them across our road to 
Cairo when he found we were com- 
ing that way, and of course choose 
the spot on the edge of the cul- 
tivated delta where the green dis- 
appears in the sand; keeping his 
men in comfort while ours slept 
out in the desert; and that spot 
was Tel-el-Kebir. It was not 
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Arabi who selected it; Sir Garnet 
had already done that with his 
finger when it was decided to ad- 
vance by way of Ismailia. 

As to the date fixed by him for 
the battle, if it were ever fixed at 
all by Sir Garnet except as a joke, 
_we know that had it not been for 
the breakdown in the transport our 
men would. have been at Tel-el- 
Kebir some days before the 13th 
September ; and no one was more 
anxious to falsify his own predic- 
tion than the prophet himself— 
every day’s delay adding another 
entrenchment to Arabi’s position. 

Strategy in this campaign would 
have been wasted ; tactics resolved 
themselves into mere frontal attacks. 
Sir Garnet did not use either, be- 
cause such polished weapons would 
have been out of place. He just 
used his superior knowledge, and 
found it the weapon most suited to 
the occasion. 

He made himself thoroughly 
master of the geography of the 
country, knowing to a yard the 
distances and routes between vari- 
ous points; he assured himself of 
the worthless character of Egyptian 
soldiers, and played a bold, and, 
at times, a hazardous game, on the 
principle “ nothing venture nothing 
win;” he arranged with consum- 
mate skill the night advance on 
Tel-el-Kebir when he had once de- 
cided upon it; and when the at- 
tack succeeded, he crowned all his 
work by the dash on Cairo, finish- 
ing the war by a stroke, and silenc- 
ing his critics, who had to admit 
his ability as a general, once for 
all. 
This ride for Cairo reads now as 
an ordinary sequel to the victory 
at Tel-el-Kebir; but it is more— 
much more. 

After a battle, a time of great 
exhaustion ensues to conquering 
and to conquered alike: the bonds 
of discipline are never so loosened ; 
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the vanquished are all for flight, 
and in that wild race are ready to 
yield up everything for bare lifo’s 
sake; the victors, exultant beyond 
measure, have no other thought in 
that supreme hour but to enjoy it 
to the fullest, and require all that 
their leaders know to pull them 
together again for a second effort, 
Look back at the delay after the 
Alma, and count what that cost 
us: a bold dash then, and Sebas- 
topol was ours without another 
shot fired. Look at Ulundi, where 
a small forward movement—and 
Cetewayo was there waiting to be 
captured—and all the long-drawn- 
out after-campaign in search of 
him would have been avoided. 

From the first the probable des- 
tination of the army was most 
carefully concealed: indeed, with 
the exception of the chief of the 
staff, it is doubtful whether a 
single one of the generals shared 
Sir Garnet’s confidence. 

The general impression among 
experienced officers, however, was 
that he would only make a feint 
of landing at Aboukir, and sail 
away in the night for Port Said 
and Ismailia. The feeling was 
that Sir Garnet was too good a 
soldier to incur the certain heavy 
loss and doubtful success by at- 
tacking Arabi on the sea-board, 
when he could make certain his 
retreat from his fortified position, 
and hurry him back on the Ismailia- 
Cairo line by an advance from 
Ismailia. 

To preserve this secrecy the most 
elaborate measures were taken—the 
commissariat at Alexandria pro- 
viding rations for the Aboukir 
scheme; while contracts which had 
been made at home for Ismailia 
were cancelled just as the expedi- 
tion sailed. Any way he sailed 
ostensibly for Aboukir, and the 
correspondents who had paid for 
steamers and boats with which to 
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follow and see the fun, were dis- 
appointed. Yet what sensible man 
could ever have thought for one 
minute that he intended to attack 
forts which, when taken, would 
have left him very much where he 
was before; and which, if taken at 
all, would have cost an enormous 
loss of life. 

He “lied like truth,” and every 
one was taken in. The garrison at 
Alexandria continued to do him 
infinite service, under Sir Edward 
Hamley, by distracting Arabi’s 
attention, and in practising the 
Highland Brigade in reconnais- 
sances and demonstrations, to be 
of the greatest use to them when 
it came to the tug of war at 
Tel-el-Kebir. 

Arrived at Ismailia, Sir Garnet 
was all for pushing on at once, dis- 
persing his enemy, and possessing 
himself of Zagazig, but had to 
change his plans, and confess that 
the Egyptians were not to be 
scattered without a big fight. It 
was here, too, that he found that the 
transport which his civilian friends 
at the War Office had assured him 
was a staff to lean upon with safety, 
was after all but the rottenest of 
reeds. 

In pursuance of his first intention 
—as also to cut the dam which had 
been thrown across the fresh-water 
canal at El Magfa—he moved to 
that place with a force of something 
less than 1000 infantry, two guns, 
three squadrons of the Household 
Cavalry, and the mounted infantry, 
finding himself at once in front of 
ten guns and more than 4000 
Egyptians. The march had been 
made under great difficulties, and 
the men arrived in avery exhausted 
state; yet all that day they fought 
in the blazing sunlight, the gunners 
only kept to their guns by having 
buckets of water poured on their 
heads. The horses just landed from 
shipboard, stiff limbed and half 
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starved, were at their worst. Giants 
refreshed could not have stood out 
against such odds had the men 
composing the foe been Europeans : 
even as it was, it was all our soldiers 
could do to hold their own, and Sir 
Garnet got a lesson, and began to 
think twice over his original scheme 
of driving the Egyptians before 
him to Zagazig. 

Ilowever, next morning saw the 
Egyptians, for no reason at all, in 
full retreat, and Sir Garnet at once 
betook himself to the offensive, hop- 
ing to capture some of the trains 
which he saw steaming away in the 
distance. This he did not succeed 
in, but our cavalry took some guns, 
forty five waggon-loads of provi- 
sions, and over a hundred tents. 

At Kassassin, 14 miles farther 
along the Canal, was a lock, and 
the chances were that, with its 
possession, all trouble about the 
water-supply would be at an end; 
so an advanced-guard of some 1900 
men were marched on it that same 
day. More could not be sent for 
want of transport, neither could 
any but a very small allowance of 
provisions accompany the force for 
the same reason. 

It was at Kassassin that Sir 
Garnet finally gave up his original 
plan, and had to be content to wait 
till his transport allowed stores and 
ammunition to come up; for the 
Egyptians made an attack on Gen- 
eral Graham’s brigade, acting here 
as the advanced-guard of the army, 
with a skill and pertinacity which 
all but beat us. But the stout- 
hearted fellows stood through that 
long day in the sand, fighting hard, 
waiting for the reinforcements which 
would not come. The two guns 
were silent for want of ammuni- 
tion, and the day seemed hopeless. 
Then General Graham made a 
great effort, by pushing on an ad- 
vance against the enemy; the men 
still steady and firm, though that 
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day’s work must have told its tale 
upon many; while on the right, 
inthe moonlight, Baker Russell was 
stealing under a sandy ridge—glid- 
ing onwards with his cavalry, till 
they dashed out on the flank of the 
Egyptians, taken utterly by sur- 

rise, and at once turned what was 
all but a defeat into a brilliant vic- 
tory. Surely no one will deny that 
Sir Garnet is a lucky man to be so 
well served by the men under him. 

After Kassassin came days of 
weary waiting—waiting for men, 
stores, and ammunition to arrive; 
if we are to believe Lord North- 
brook, waiting for the day to come 
which Sir Garnet had fixed on for 
his attack: and the critics at home 
began to grumble at the want of 
“copy” for their papers, and to 
point out, to the tune of “We 
told you so,” that it was easy to 
commence a campaign, but required 
a general to finish one. But Sir 
Garnet was not to be hurried by 
such clamour, even when the Ger- 
mans joined in the chorus, but went 
his way, and waited patiently, em- 
ploying the time in reconnoitring 
the works in front, and so getting, 
as he tells us himself, a very fair 
estimate of their size and profile. 

Meantime General .Hamley had 
brought round the Highland Bri- 
gade, under Sir Archibald Alison, 
from Alexandria. It landed at 
Ismailia on the 9th, and started 
immediately for the desert. It 
was hard work, but very few fell 
out, and a little tea on arrival at 
the camping-ground made the men 
comfortable, as they felt so done up 
that none cared to touch the biscuit, 
of which every one carried two days’ 
supply, but gladly lying down, with 
their haversacks for pillows, turned 
their faces to the stars, and slept 
the sleep of the weary. Aftera 
short early march on the 10th, they 
rested through the heat of the day, 
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improvising shelter from the sun 
hanging blankets across their rifles 
and bayonets, setting out again in 


the evening, and reaching Kassassin . 


the following day. 

On the 12th September Sir Gar. 
net took his generals outside the 
camp, and in view of the enemy’s 
lines told them of the intended 
advance, and issued instructions for 
their guidance in carrying it out; 
and at 6 p.m. the army struck its 
tents, and falling in according to 
the order of attack, moved silently 
into the desert. At this interest- 
ing moment two Arabs started off 
full speed from our camp, and got 
there quickly to Arabi with the 
news. All that was known of 
Arabi’s lines was, that if the 2d 
Division marched nearly due west 
for five and a half miles or so it 
would come onthem. The Highland 
Brigade, 3000 bayonets, was 1000 
yards in front of any other, and both 
were 2000 yards from the Canal with 
no troops between it and them. 

At 11 p.m. a halt was made, and 
the men lay down for a short sleep, 
Sir Garnet wishing to time the ad- 
vance so as to reach the lines at 
first dawn, an art of which he is 
a perfect master. After about two 
hours’ rest, a small dram of rum was 
served out all round, and the ad- 
vance began. 

Each brigade was formed up in 
two lines, half a battalion in each, 
the men in extended order, one 
pace apart; the whole line con- 
nected by files; the only guide the 
stars, and a few posts which had 
been erected. Sir Garnet followed 
the telegraph posts, on which the 
wire was still stretched, and was 
in telegraphic communication with 
the Indian Contingent on the south 
of the Canal by means of an insulated 
wire. 

It can be imagined that the silent 
tread of these thousands must have 
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been solemn and impressive,—the 
only sounds to break the silence, 





by some slight change of front 
found half the brigade was moving 


the measured tramp or the whis- diagonally across the front of the 
pered commands of the mounted rest; but arrangements were so 
officers. Only once was the direc- well made that the mistake was 
tion at fault, when the Highlanders corrected as soon as discovered, and 
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the line again moved on in un- 
broken order. 

It was close on 5 a.M., on the 
morning of the 13th, when a lighter 
cloud in the east told of daybreak 
coming. There was a slight mist 
clinging round the sand hills, and 





it shrouded both English and 
Egyptians alike; when suddenly a 
single shot broke the stillness, fol- 
lowed by a score of dropping shots 
in quick succession. A dark line 
seemed to grow out of the dim night 
in front, and General Alison’s voice 
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is heard above all else, “ Lie down; 
fix bayonets!” Then the dark line 
in front lit up with a blaze of fire ; 
rifles and big guns roared and 
crackled; rockets whizzed over- 
head; and at the magic word 
“Charge !” the whole brigade sprang 
to its feet, and rushed straight at 
the blazing line, the battalion on 
the left meeting so hot a fire that 
five officers and sixty men went 
down before they got to the ditch. 
For an instant the onward rush was 
checked, but the bugler beside Sir 
Archibald sounded the “advance.” 
A wild cheer was the response, and 
the Highlanders dashed forward with 
a bound, and, after a race of some 
150 yards, found themselves under 
the great sand heaps which formed 
the enemy's stronghold. No time to 
stop now—over they went, clamb- 
ering and climbing, using each 
other’s shoulders as ladders; stick- 
ing their rifles into the sand as 
posts to hold on to; one way 
and another they got over and in- 
side, to begin that short, ghastly 
work, the beginning and end of 
a “glorious victory.” There was 
no pause on the parapet, but each 
group of soldiers as it gained the 
erest dashed at the enemy, and the 
mélée became.general and desperate. 
The 79th and 75th could be seen 
in a large knot engaged in a hand- 
to-hand fight with a body of rebels 
who were desperately defending an 
inner line of works, which met the 
front line at right angles, and was 
strengthened by redoubts at the 
angles. The men gallantly stormed 
these, which were as resolutely 
defended. Generals Alison and 
Hamley, the former revolver in 
hand, were ‘in the thick of it; the 
Scotchman, on foot, leading a dozen 
different assaults, where the High- 
landers rushed in and bayoneted 
the Egyptians. The fighting had 
lasted about half-an-hour; there 
was still* a strong redoubt to be 
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taken, and a crowd of the men went 
at it. 

The enemy’s fire was extraordi- 
narily brisk and rapid; the air was 
alive with bullets and shells. The 
Highlanders in front of the curtain 
found themselves fired on on three 
sides, and a great number began to 
retire. That was a very ticklish 
moment ; but the officers succeeded 
in stopping them, and they were 
reinforced from the second line, and 
again went on. 

The point in the entrenchments 
which the Highlanders carried had 
been fortified with much care, and 
was apparently the key to the posi- 
tion, as the rough sketch on the 
previous page shows. A strong line 
nearly two miles long had been con- 
structed at right angles to the main 
line, to guard against a turning move- 
ment; a second line parallel to it in 
the same direction. Everywhere 
redoubts had been constructed, and 
wherever there was cover there the 
Egyptians stood. General Hamley, 
however, rallied the men who were 
standing thickly, but in no forma- 
tion, inside the front line which ' 
they had just carried, and led them 
straight along these entrenchments, 
getting on both sides of them, and 


thus taking their defenders in 
reverse. 

As one of the Black Watch 
says— 


‘*Up the bank we went, and it was 
full of men, and they turned on us like 
rats in a trap; but the infantry did 
not stand long. However, henvur to 
whom honour is due, the artillerymen 
stood to their guns like men, and we 
had to bayonet them. As soon as 
that job was done, I saw two regi- 
ments of cavalry forming up on the 
right. ‘Prepare for cavalry’ was 
given, and in less time than it takes 
to write this, we formed in a square, 
and were waiting for them; but when 
they saw this, they wheeled to the | 
right about, and off; they would not 
face a square of Scottish steel. Just 
then two batteries of our artillery 
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came into the field in fine style, and 
our men cleared out and gave them 
room to work. Our men helped to 
wheel the guns into position, and so 
far as we were concerned, the fighting 
was over.” 


Arabi’s camp now lay under the 
view of the storming party, who at 
that point did not amount to more 
than 300 or 400 Highlanders, sup- 

rted by a Horse Battery which 

ad come up on the left. With 

this small force a rush was made 
upon the camp, which was already 
in a state of disorganisation, and 
the complete wreck of the rebel 
army only took a few minutes to 
accomplish. 

One scene from the other side of 
the canvas and we have done. The 
same soldier says— 


‘The havoc made by our shell-fire 
was terrific. Isaw one burst in the 
centre of a crowd of Arabs, and heads 
and legs went flying in all directions. 
In going round the trenches it was 
horrible to see the sights—men who 
had been wounded about the head 
burying their heads in the sand to 
cool them, and all who were able cry- 
ing for water. We had very little of 
it, as it had been used during the 
long, hard march. However, | gave 
away the little I had. I then pro- 
ceeded to the Canal, where I filled 
the bottle two or three times with 
water that you would not wash the 
door-step with, as it was thick with 
blood and mud, many of Arabi’s men 
swimming across in order to escape. 
It was then that the cavalry did their 
work, cutting them down right and 
left. I saw a poor young woman shot 
in the breast. She had an infant in 
her arms, and the ball just grazed it. 
It was alive, and some one picked it 
up. A nice white rabbit ran out from 
one of the tents, and we had a fine 
hunt after it, and had it for dinner.” 


However, the Highlanders had 
done their work; they had secured 
a number of trains, the engines 
only escaping; had captured the 
immense commissariat stores and 
thousands of camels’ and by seven 
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o’clock had sat down comfortably 
to breakfast on the scene of the 
victory. 

Now, while the Highlanders in 
the centre had been doing all this, 
the rest of the army had been 
actively engaged: the Ist Division 
on the right arriving at the parapet 
only a few minutes after the High- 
land Brigade, and giving an ex- 
cellent account of themselves; but 
they had not the good fortune to 
assault at a vital point. Here 
were the Royal Irish, the Irish 
Fusiliers, the 84th, and a battalion 
of Marines, supported by the Bri- 
gade of Guards. Across the Canal 
the Indian Contingent had started 
an hour after the rest, but caine in 
time enough for a gallant attack 
made by the 72d—again a High- 
land corps—on a strong redoubt, 
which they took, with a ringing 
cheer. In the centre was the artil- 
lery, in line; on the right of all, 
the cavalry brigade, ready to charge 
home when the time came. 

But how was it, we are tempted 
to ask, that after the information 
brought to Arabi about our advance 
from Kassassin, he allowed himself 
to be surprised? and the query 
might take the shape of a conun- 
drum— 

Why was Arabi surprised at Tel- 
el-Kebir? Because he had not read 
the Handbook! 

It is quite certain that had Arabi 
published his own military know- 
ledge, Sir Garnet would have pur- 
chased a copy before anything else. 

Arabi tells us himself that he 
knew we were coming, but thought 
we would attack some time during 
the night, and, in anticipation of 
this, he kept his men on the para 

ts till after midnight; when, 

nding no sign of our approach, 
he imagined that Sir Garnet must 
have changed his mind, and so the 
men were sent down, and the offi- 
cers went to bed. 
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But if he had read the Handbook, 
or even the common Drill Book, 


he would have learned that attacks. 


are always delivered at daybreak: 
the night is used to favour the ad- 
vance unseen; the daylight to show 
the attack the position of the enemy, 
and how best to slaughter his men: 
and for this reason soldiers are told 
that the pickets round an army 
are always to be relieved an hour 
before dawn—that being the time 
when attacks may be expected. So 
because Arabi did not invest one 
shilling in the opposing general’s 
Handbook, he lost his forts, his 
army, and perhaps will lose his life. 

Our success in Egypt has made 
our Continental friends captious, 
and not over-well pleased. Criti- 
cism has congratulated us some- 
what morosely; and our “only 
general” has been damned with 
faint praise in nearly every Con- 
tinental journal. But the latest as- 
sertion, or, to call it as it deserves, 
the latest lie, about the inhumanity 
of our soldiers after the victory at 
Tel-el-Kebir, published by these 
kind friends, has fortunately been 
so fully exposed by Sir Henry 
Havelock-Allan, that its sting has 
been extracted, and little harm 
done. 

Our young soldiers may be want- 
ing in discipline; they may be 
fond of breaking into houses after 
loot; they may be drunken, idle, 
stupid, but they are not cruel or 
inhuman. They are still English- 
men, and if anything, the lower 
orders amongst us err on the side 
of an almost puling humanity to- 
wards the sick, or those they con- 
sider beneath them. Natives espe- 
cially are treated by them as a 
species of dumb animal, to joke with, 
address familiarly as “Johnny,” 
and pet much as they pet their 
dogs or monkeys. Wife-beaters 
form the one exception to this rule, 
and are a class on the increase 
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among us; but wife-beaters don’s 
care to become soldiers, preferri 
the discipline of the domestic poker 
at home to that of the drill-sergeant 
in the barrack square. 

Nevertheless we cannot help feel- 
ing, that in all the accounts of the 
campaign, there were many short- 
comings, springing out of recent 
changes, in our military organisa- 
tion which have been glossed over 
or altogether suppressed. Instead 
of singling out these defects as 
mistakes to be remedied before 
another war, the cue is to take 
no notice of, or to explain them 
away in a manner agreeable to the 
War Office. One point deserving of 
earnest consideration is the con- 
duct of the Reserve men. The 
infinity of trouble the Reserve men 
caused their officers, and the evil 
influence their conduct exerted on 
the younger soldiers, have been 
established beyond controversy, 
We are told “they snapped their 
fingers at officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers to show their inde- 
pendence after the three or four 
years of civilian life, because they 
found, on their return, boys whom 
they knew as recruits, sergeants 
and colour-sergeants.” Here is an 


authenticated anecdote that sup- - 


plies a fitting illustration of the 
truth of these remarks. A com- 
manding officer went up to a man 
who was blazing away, and told 
him he would cut him down if he 
continued firing without orders, 
whereupon the Childerian presented 
his rifle at the commanding officer, 
and would have shot him had another 
soldier not knocked his rifle up. 
Nothing was done; the man be- 
longed to the Reserve and was a 
stranger, and through the difficulty 
of identifying any one in a scramble, 
he made his escape. In fact, the 
state of discipline among the home 
portion of the troops, the Guards 
perhaps excepted, affords a convine- 
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ing commentary on the folly of recent 
changes in the military penal code. 
And yet, Mr. Childers, either be- 
cause his flatterers will not lay the 
facts before him, or because he him- 
self has no wish to have his system 
tested by the results of experience, 
takes it upon himself to arrogate 
success to the War Office schemes 
where failure has been the only 
result. 

The most startling lesson taught 
us in the fighting part of the 
campaign is the awful power of 
modern artillery firing shrapnel- 
shell against men in the open. 
Both at El-Magfa and Kassas- 
sin, when our guns once got the 
range of the Egyptians, they wither- 
ed away and dissolved. The ac- 
counts by eyewitnesses of the sights 
inside the parapets at Tel-el-Kebir 
tell us the reason, no human crea- 
ture having the head to stand up 
against such terror-dealing missiles. 
The shells thrown by the Egyptians 
were mostly common shell, with 
percussion fuses, which buried 
themselves harmlessly in the sand, 
and seldom exploded. And if our 
two guns at El-Magfa and Kassas- 
sin were so irresistible, what shall 
we say when artillery is massed in 
groups of 300 or 400 guns, as was 
done by the Germans at Gravelotte ? 
Nothing can stand against such; 


and though we can partially save 


infantry by adopting open forma- 
tions, our guns must still remain 
excellent targets for the enemy’s 
fire. How they are to be protected 
is a question which will be solved 
before the next war, probably by 
the use of shields, which will turn 
the onward rush of shrapnel-bul- 
lets when directed against the gun- 
ners behind them. 

Behind shields we could work 
breech-loaders with impunity; and 
it is to be expected that our recent 
experience will prove that, not- 
withstanding all which has been 
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said in favour of muzzle-loaders 
in the field, the artillery arm of 
the future with an army will be the 
breech-loader, as it is already the 
infantry arm, 

Once more: let our civilian 
friends put their pride in their 
pocket and confess that these “ ter- 
ritorial titles” are mere nonsense, 
just so much difficulty put in the 
way of the men who have to com- 
mand soldiers, without one particle 
of use or advantage. Sir Garnet 
and the ‘Times’ alone have stuck 
to them through this war. It 
was their own game they had to 
play, and they have kept it up to 
the last trick without a revoke. 
But on the ground the staff and 
commanding officers worked by the 
old numbers, and the odd trick 
was the consequence. With the 
old time-honoured numbers went 
out much of that which soldiers 
cherish; these are gone, soldiers 
say, not to return. All they ask 
now is to be granted to address 
each other, and to be addressed 
in some rational way which com- 
manders can remember and which 
men can understand. 

One more cry from the army 
itselfi—from the men who do the 
fighting and hard work. Civilians 
who sit at home in offices, and 
think that campaigns can be dic- 
tated from arm-chairs, don’t starve 
your men, or your guns when in 
the dirty field, either in food or in 
ammunition, for the sake of present- 
ing a little bit smaller bill to Parlia- 
ment than your predecessor did. It 
will cost more money in the end; 
and it is bad to fight on an empty 
stomach. Everything regimental i 
now voted bad; and we shall end in 
the regiments themselves becoming 
bad. A regiment used to have its 
own doctor, and its own medicine- 
chest; but the plan was expensive, 
and money is saved by forming 
general hospitals, and carting off 
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sick soldiers indiscriminately to the 
care of the “surgeon of the day.” 
It is less expensive, and is a good 
plan in peace-time; we have seen 
the straits it landed us in during 
war-time. Give the regiments 
their own doctors, responsible as 
they used to be for the health of 
their men; give each regiment 
its own transport—not a span of 
half-a-dozen leaden-coloured carts, 
with no animals to draw them, and 
no men to drive them, except those 
picked out of the ranks at the 
eleventh hour, when the articles 
are served out; but enough to carry 
it through a short campaign under 
the responsibility of the command- 
ing officer. 


Campaign. Nov. 1882, 

Let us try to bear in mind that 
one hundred soldiers might just as 
well leave their rifles behind, ag 
their carts, or mules, or horses, for 
all the good they are in the field; 
multiply the hundred by ten and 
we have a regiment—the unit of 
infantry organisation, which we 
should endeavour in every wa 
possible to preserve intact, if it is 
also to be effective. 

Our men fought well in Egypt 
notwithstanding every disadvan- 
tage, because there was. little or 
no resistance. Had there been 
any but the mere show of such, 
we might have seen other bubbles 
than that which Arabi blew, burst 
and disappear. 

















